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IE FINAL UNACCENTED 2 IN GERMANIC 


While the treatment of IE 2 in accented syllables has always 
occupied an important place in any discussion of Germanic 
dialectology, this is not true of unaccented 2; indeed the frontier 
which is regarded as delimiting the varying treatments of the 
extremes of Old Norse and OHG seems to have been determined 
by the already long-discredited hypothesis of a West Germanic 
dialect-unity. 

The Old Scandinavian Runic inscriptions of the earliest pe- 
riod show for the vowel referable to an -é, 2(m) in final unac- 
cented syllable invariably the spelling with A-rune. This sign is 
supposed by Northern scholars to represent an open vowel of the 
palatal series.! 

This view seems more than doubtful. The consistency of the 
spelling over a wide area during the earliest centuries would 
suggest a quality closely approaching that of @ of accented syl- 
lables. Nothing can be argued from the later spellings in e and 
the final Norse developments; precisely the fairly abrupt tempo- 
ral demarcation of the two styles of spelling suggests a con- 
siderable alteration of phonetic scheme, such as might even 
suggest a shift of dialectal substratum. And of one thing at least 
we can be fairly certain: the vowel represented by a realized the 
same phoneme as the long 4 of accented syllables. For the prod- 
uct of -ai, (<di,0%) is spelled e as expected, and corresponds with 
the long é of accented syllables; until the process of umlaut or 
rather the phoneme-split which succeeded there existed no sec- 
ond (more open) @ in accented syllables to which final -d could 
correspond; and the earliest indications of i-umlaut do not occur 
before the first spellings of earlier @ with E-rune; the processes 
implied by each may have been contemporary and related. But 
in the absence of contrary evidence it is always preferable to 
assume a rough identity of phonetic realization; all the evidence 
is in favor of the conclusion that the vowel under discussion did 
not belong to the front series. 

The form swestar (Opedal) is (save for the steme-vowsl prob- 
ably historically identical with systir and presupposes a parallel 
treatment of -ér. Whether we may say the same of the normal 
long diphthongs is doubtful, as the earliest example of a dative 


1 Cf. A. Noreen, Altis.Gram., p. 120, Geschichte der N ordischen Sprachen, p.73. 
1 
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from -éu, the only available case, is found on an inscription 
(Tjurk6) which already shows e for a in the 3rd Sing. of the 
weak Pret.: wurte; kunimu[n]diu. That the first element of the 
diphthong has been further raised and finally causes umlaut in 
Norse, is hardly conclusive against a parallel treatment prior to 
raising which the second element may well have accelerated, 
especially considering the possibility that the variations of 
diphthongs from earlier éu may still at this period of Norse have 
been conditioned even in accented syllables by mechanical pho- 
netic principles and that analogical levellings were lacking; we 
should then have a case of sound-substitution. A parallel in the 
treatment of the various combinations is at any rate suggested 
by the other dialects. 

The only evidence in Gothic for an earlier value than é of 
é in unaccented syllables is that afforded by the product of its 
shortening where it was unprotected or was the first element of 
an old long diphthong. The shortening to a is rightly taken to 
presuppose an open quality of é at least in final syllables, during 
the period (or periods) concerned. This is as far as we can go 
with certainty, though the assumption of a retracted vowel 
would render unnecessary the postulation of a sound-substitu- 
tion by no means obvious.’ 


? For the assumption that Gothic possessed a preference for a in unaccented 
syllables is based only on the substitution here placed in question. The substitu- 
tion of a rather than e (>i) is unexpected, unless we suppose d to have possessed 
a slightly palatal articulation already at this time; and such an articulation is 
only probable, by no means demonstrable, for the language of our texts. The 
postulation of an open quality for Germ. é' in any position implies a sound-sys- 
tem differing considerably from Gothic as known to us, and therefore a system 
for which we have no cause to assume peculiarities which we do not know to 
be much older than the earliest monuments. For the same reason it js arbitrary 
to operate with a system (for the period of shortening) in which Germ. é and i 
in unaccented syllables were no longer distinguished. For if the value ¢ is main- 
tained to hold good for Germ. #' in all positions at the period of shortening, we 
have essentially the Germanic system in at least one important respect; whereas 
if é for é' is postulated only for unaccented (final) syllables, we most naturally 
suppose that short e was also raised independently in unaccented syllables 
through the same tendency which permitted the raising (resp. re-raising) of 
é (<é)>é@. The raising of short e to i in certain conditions in unaccented syl- 
lables is now generally admitted not to be Prim. Germ. 

Stress too may be laid on the diversity of conditions (and probably different 
periods) in which 2! was shortened in unaccented syllables. The uniformity of 
the result is not expected if we start from a vowel sharing the articulatory posi- 
tion of é. 
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But it may here be the place to note that the contrast in 
treatment of é' supposed to be shown by the pair haband: winds 
is not real, neither being a legitimate example of long é shortened 
before a combination nasal stop. There is nothing to show that 
the conjugation of é-verbs in Gothic partly after the model of 
the pure thematic verbs had its origin in the 3rd Pers. Plural. 
It is curious that we find in Anglian* pure thematic forms of the 
ist Pers. Sing. of habban and secgan in texts which show another 
(the ja-) conj. in the plural: this in spite of the strong OE tend- 
ency to group together ist Sing. and Plur. in the present. At 
what period the vowel in winds was shortened, it is impossible 
to say; the word is found (except for Tokh. A wént; B yente) 
only in the closely related Latin and Celtic (where Welsh might, 
phonologically, present a Latin loan in gwyn#), which provide no 
evidence. But in a form early lexicalized a shortening previous 
to the considerable dialectal differentiation of the dialects would 
be in harmony with Indo-European tendencies. 

That the treatment of -é in Old Norse was of this kind is also 
suggested by the agreement of the development presupposed 
by the Dat. Sing. ending of u-stems in Anglo-Frisian with that 
of Gothic. It is true that the dative in -a is usually explained as 
an analogy, but this assumption is rendered necessary only by 
the postulation of a uniform West Germ. development. The 
case-distribution is not that of any other ending in the main 
declensions of the historic period, and for an earlier analogy a 
model would equally have been lacking. In particular the 7- 
stems, which would be the first declension to come under consid- 
eration as possibly still, at the period assumed for the analogy, 
presenting parallel forms in many cases, must have shown quite 
different relations, if we accept the theory of a uniform West 
Germ. development of long diphthongs for the sake of which 
the analogy has been postulated; we should have had Gen. 
Sing. ais>é(s), Dat. 2i>i. The dative in -a generally survives 
the genitive of this form in OE (later Gen. wintres; Dat. winira) 
and is probably as old. 

Neither OS nor OHG here presuppose a retracted vowel. The 
variant -o of the equally infrequent -u in the dative of the OS 
u-declension does not belong here, in spite of Holthausen Elem. 
302, where the example feho should be dropped; in M1847 we 
have an instrumental of the a-declension, cf. Gen. fehes CM390, 


* Cf. Flasdieck, Anglia, trx, 100 ff. 
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1185. In view of the scarcity of the material it is here impossible 

to say whether an earlier treatment as in Anglo-Frisian has been 
overlaid by High German influence. 

There is nothing to show that the final diphthong -é did not 
undergo in the Germanic dialects a development parallel to that 
assumed for éu; but this is difficult to verify, as there probably 
existed a pre-dialectal locative in i( < efi?) which may have given 
the -i we find in locative function in its transference to the 6- 
stems: on rodi; in Romecastri * the ending could be the counter- 
part of the u-declensional az Waldiu of Old High German. The 
existence of e< éi and i< eji might well be one factor behind the 
very complicated relations of i- and 6-stems in West Germanic 
and Old Norse. 

Of old final @ in OHG we have no certain examples, in the 
absence of this ablaut-form of the adverbial ending. The form of 
the 3rd Sing. Pret. of the weak verb in OHG similarly proves 
nothing; the ending shows the vowel-quality if not the full form 
of the first person, and the vowel generalized in the 2nd pers. 
would indeed already warn us against referring the third person 
to the same base as the OE form. The two endings are preserved 
side by side in OS. 

A further support for the grouping of OE with North Ger- 
manic in respect of the development of unaccented @ may be 
seen in its treatment of short e, supposing the problematic Nom. 
Plur. of the u-stems might best be explained by a development 
ewes > eus > aus >ds>d>0><a. 

The spelling discussed by A. S. C. Ross (Leeds Studies, u 
88) may point in the same direction. To account for the ae of the 
earliest texts we have the choice of three hypotheses: (1) reten- 
tion of old low front vowel; (2) lowering of e; (3) fronting of 
earlier a, itself resulting from a retraction of é' as in accented 
syllables in West Germanic. The first hypothesis involves the 
retention of @ over a long period where it was unknown in other 
positions,® which is perhaps phonetically improbable; a lowering 
of é might have run parallel to the Prim. Old English change of 
unaccented 5>4, but nothing in the later treatment of these 
* Ruthwell Cross, 11, Franks’ Casket 2;scarcely with Sievers(A.G.252Anm. 1), 


G. K. Anderson (PMLA, L, 951) from o-declension, the influence of which is late. 
5 Though cf. Flasdieck, Anglia, Lx, 263. 
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IE Final Unaccented & in Germanic 5 
final vowels suggests an earlier parallelism. Whereas a fronting 
of @ (and later shortening)* would have taken place under the 
same conditions as in accented syllables, as with the short a 
(<6m, etc.): its basis would then have a parallel in Old Norse. 
The retraction of the long vowel would be earlier, as well as 
more widely spread, than that of the short vowel assumed above; 
in the subsequent fronting both qualities seem equally affected; 
but the fronting of short a is best placed later, as unaccented au 
is unaffected;’ the unaccented diphthong ai may then be sup- 
posed to have reached final monophthongization at a time when 
the fronting of long d (<@) had already taken place. It is then 
easier to understand why the old diphthong was treated as 
accented é', not contracted to é as in Prim. OHG. 

The treatment of é in the combination -ém is a special prob- 
lem; and here the material is most uncertain. But there seem to 
be certain remains of the first person of the athematic optative. 
In Old Franconian we have for instance a 1st Sing. wuille which 
cannot be a reformation after the optative, other reasons apart, 
because a by-form uwuilla is found several times in Tatian (scribes 
8 and 4). The occurrence of a after J by gemination through 
following 7 is paralleled by ellan (Tatian scribe 5). An isolated 
uuellia (C3829) is found in OS. The same form can be presented 
by OE wille (cf. “willio ond wille,”” O.E.T. Cht. 45 (1. 44)) and by 
ON poetical vilia (e.g. viljak hlj6d, Haleygjatal).It is notable that 
the same vowel is always shown as in the Ist Pers. of the weak 
preterite, which might suggest the hypothesis of a change ém > 6m 
in pre-dialectal Germanic; but the relations with the difficult 
Gothic forms of the athematic optative are better reserved for 
discussion elsewhere. On Gothic é in the genitive plural a note is 
appended. 


6 Whether in the case of the ending of the 3rd. Pers. of the weak preterite 
the shortening was earlier and the fronting took place with a<4m would remain 
uncertain, as the treatment in Old Norse suggests a perhaps analogical retention 
of length here (cf. Walde Auslautgesetze pp. 103 ff.). The remarks above apply 
principally to Schleifton e. A corresponding example of short e is absent in OE, 
unless the forms in -ed, etc. of Fals. and Lanc. inscriptions are genuine old im- 
peratives; the retention of an ending corresponding to OHG -e# in OE after its 
disappearance in the indicative would not surprise; cf. e.g. the relations in Mod. 
Faeroése. 

7 Cf. Luick, Hist. Gram., 301, Anm. 1. 
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The Gothic Genitive Plural 


The most serious flaw common to all hypotheses so far pro- 
posed in explanation of the Gothic genitive plural in é is the 
neglect of the i-stems.* Yet these are important in at least two 
respects: (1) The identity of both genders in the Gen. Plur. is 
not only contrary to the Gothic tendency, but all the more re- 
markable when taken in conjunction with the other unexplained 
peculiarity, the absence of 7 before the final vowel. (2) The con- 
trast between the relations in the Gen. Plur. of this declension 
and of the n-stems. 

Sverdrup suggests? that the original (7)jé in the i-stems would 
have been subject to reformation on account of its identity with 
the corresponding case of the ja-stems from which the i-stems 
otherwise differed. But this fact could have caused embarrass- 
ment to Gothic speech-feeling only if in the one case the 
form did not fit in with the general scheme of the declension 
to which it belonged. For instance, in the dative singular of 3 
the feminines the ending -ai was chosen from a number of old 
endings available for the syncretic case, in spite of its coales- 
cence with the ending of the 6-stems. The ending of the i-stems 
here belonged to a system parallel to that of the u-stems, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the fact of a unique identity 
of case-ending in 6- and i-stems could have had any consequences 
in the direction of analogical extension of d-stem case forms or 

dismissal of the ending in the rarer declension, as long as the 
rest of that system prevailed. But the older ending of the geni- 
tive plural would also have formed part of a plural system 
wherein j represented before a vowel the ante-consonantal i of 
the other cases just as in the system of the first conjugation of 
weak verbs or the singular of the ja-stems. Resemblance to the 
form of another declension cannot alone account for its loss. 
If in accounting for the actual ending of the i-stems main 
stress is laid on the fact that the plural endings formed a group, 
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8 This is also the case with the recent theories of E. H. Sehrt (Studies, 
H. Collitz, p. 95) and V. Pisani (J.F., 48, 67), both in other waysimprobable. To 
the former’s assumption that the ending is nothing but the old Inst. Sing., the 
dubiousness of the evidence for an IE case-ending in Schleifton -é is the least 
objection. In favor of his assumption of a sound-change 6m>é(m) in Gothic 
Pisani cites Albanian, where, however, the change is regular in accented syl- 
lables. ® Norsk Tidsskrift for S progvidenskap, tv, 475. 
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and the identity of masculine and feminine endings is explained 
by the identity of the two genders in other cases of the plural, 
then the fact that this Gen. Plur. form is the same as that used 
in the a-declension will prove still more difficult to explain, since 
it receives no support from other plural forms. But if on the 
other hand we stress the analogy of the a-declension, then the 
difficulty of accounting for the absence of gender-distinction 
characteristic of the a/d-declension-pair is still greater. 

It is true that philologists do as a rule feel the genitive plural 
in @ to be more regular than an ending -6 would have been in 
this declension, a feeling sometimes expressed thus: “‘a case-form 
in 6 would have broken the ‘thin’ series of endings with front 
vowel characteristic of the plural of this declension.” Here it 
would seem that a division of noun-declensions with gender only 
as a minor basis (which does on the whole correspond to the 
Gothic system) has been unconsciously applied to the one case 
in which it is not valid. For in the weak nouns the old case- 
ending following the ablauting element does not vary according 
to gender except in the genitive plural. This distinction clearly 
implies that é and 6 in the Gen. Plur. were felt as the same end- 
ing for all purposes except that of gender-difference. The tradi- 
tion of the sameness of the ‘‘ending proper” in all declensions in 
the Gen. Plur., which was doubtless inherited from the Indo- 
European dialect behind Germanic, was thus not entirely lost.'® 
The problem remains why the gender-distinction was not ex- 
tended to the i-stems. For there is nothing to show that any feel- 
ing for the “thinness” of the plural group of endings would have 
been stronger than a feeling for the contrast of “‘round” feminine 
ending with thin masculine otherwise prevailing in the Gen. 
Plur. And still less to show, as Sverdrup suggests in the review 
earlier cited, that the main contrast intended was that of 6- and 
dn-stems with all other declensions: it was not at any rate the 
contrast effected. 

10 We do best not to operate with a second ending 5m for the strong nouns in 
Germanic, with Vendryes (JF. 45, 367), who wishes to make the eventual loss 
of this ending responsible for the peculiar relations in Germanic. Although the 
the consonant-stems might possibly be cited in favor of Vendryes’ theory—but 
cf. Vaillant, RESL, xv (1) 5 ff.—the Gen. Plur. of the a-stems cannot yield the 
evidence he would extract from it; as the differentiation of Gen. Plur. ending 
according to gender is in the a/d-stems common Germanic, and in the other 
dialects it is the feminine which is reformed. 
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The Gen. Plur. of Fem. cons.-stems scarcely demands inde- 
pendent consideration: the genitives baurgé, spaurdé (only other 
example mitadé) reflect the same influence as dative baurgim, 
spaurdim. The form handiwé may be due at the same time to 
influence of fdtiwé supported by the body of masculine u-stems 
and to the fact that all other nominatives in -s show a Gen. 
Plur. in -é." Gen. Plurs. to other u-stems are not found. Nor are 
the Gen. Plurs. of the feminine r-stems attested. More regrettable 
is the absence of an example of the Fem. Gen. of the numeral 
“three.” 

The fact that the Dat. (orig. Inst.) Sing. of the a-declension 
in Gothic is proved by pronominal forms to go back to an ending 
with é-grade has been made the basis of more than one explana- 
tion. This disagreement with other dialects, similar to that seen 
in the Gen. Plur., can hardly be fortuitous. If we suppose that 
the Fem. Inst. had an ending 6 at the time of the innovation in 
Gothic, it would seem even probable, a priori, that precisely the 
contrast here presented should have been chosen as model for 
a new contrast. Gothic does not preserve the Fem. Inst. in Germ. 
-6, but we may fairly assume that it once existed, as in Norse, 
and was later lost as a natural result of the Gothic changes which 
caused the product of original é@ and 6 to coalesce. But at an older 
period this contrast would have presented a natural starting- 
point for innovation in a scheme of contrast between the two 
declensions. In any case the attempt to find the model in the 
Gen. Sing. is desperate and unnecessary, as the corresponding 
cases of Sing. and Plur. never in IE languages bear such formal 
relations to one another. 

It is, however, still asserted" that this assumption leaves un- 
explained the Gen. Plur. of the i-stems. In reality the chief ad- 
vantage of the theory might be seen in the fact that, based in 
the first place on the relations in another declension, it naturally 
suggests a possibility for the explanation of the hitherto neg- 
lected anomaly of the i-stems. For it is alone in this declension 
that there is known, from the evidence of other dialects, to have 


11 With the exception only of the feminine verbal-abstracts in -eins, where the 
Nom. Plur. also shows the form of the d-stems, probably in order to prevent a 
succession of long é’s. The fact suggests that the extension of the characteristic 
feminine ending of the Gen. Plur. was still a living tendency in Gothic. 

12 Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen, 11, 32. 
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existed an ending in Stosston @, belonging to one of the cases 
which syncretize in the Gothic dative. This ending is preserved 
in the Lith. Loc. form Salé “beside” to Nom. Salis (Fem.);" 
the declension has otherwise normally innovated. Vedic agnd 
doubtless presents the same grade. That this ending may lie 
behind Gothic gasta was already suggested by Wiedemann. 

The following represents what I tentatively suggest may 
have been the sort of development behind the conditions of the 
Gothic of our texts. I have assumed that in Gothic the reduction 
of long final diphthongs was later than that of final Stosston 
vowels, as indeed the general relations of the Gothic Auslaut- 
gesetze render probable. The assumption is not however essen- 
tial to the general scheme of development assumed: 


ist stage: Dat. (sync.) dagé gibd gasté ansté 
dagai__—_gibai gastai anstai 
Gen. Plur. dagd(n) gibd(n) gastijé(n) anstijd(n) 
2nd stage: Gen. plur. dagé(n) gibd(n) gasté(n) ansté(n) 
3rd stage: Dat. Sing. daga gibai asta anstai 


In the second stage the old Gen. Plur. of dags is replaced 
after the analogy of the old Inst. Sing. for the purposes of gen- 
der-distinction; in the third the model for the analogy is lost, 
feminine Inst. gibd disappearing rather than -ai owing to its 
identity with the nominative, while in the Masc. -a is chosen 
rather than -ai for gender distinction. 

C. E. BazeLi 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


8 Cf. J. Schmidt (K.Z. 27, 288), J. Endzelin (K.Z. 50, 31). 








ON THE USE OF NUMBERS IN THE 
NIBELUNGENLIED 


This little number-study was suggested by a rather recent 
rereading of the Nibelungenlied, during the course of which my 
attention was drawn to what seemed a somewhat unusual quan- 
tity and variety of number-words in that epic, together with 
peculiarities of their use which I did not recall having observed 
in any other reading. Thus I was led to examine the number- 
content not only of the NZ, but also of a number of other epics, 
some Germanic, some chosen for the sake of contrast or compari- 
son from other literatures. First let me present the results of 
these inquiries in tabular form. 

Nibelungenlied 


2 —40 13—2 60—S 12100 —3 
3 —33 14—2 80—4 20100 —1 


3}—2 
4 —20 
44—1 
5 —15 
6 —5 
7 —15 
9 —1 
10 —2 


17—1 
18—1 
20—S 
22—1 
24—6 
30—17 
32—3 
34—1 


86—3 
100—15+432! 
104—1 

1000—46+-15! 
1004—1 
1060—1 
4X100 —2 
5100 —14 
6xX100 —4 


2X 1000—1 
30100 —2 
3X 1000—3 
5X 1000—1 
7X 1000—2 
80100 —1 
20 X 1000—2 
30 X 1000—4 
40 X 1000—2 


10 —2 36—1 
11 —2 40—2 7X100 —4 
12 —27 54—1 11100 —1 
Here we have 49 different numbers with a total frequency of 
281. There is one number-word for every 34 verses. 
Beowulf 
2—6 8—2 15—2 1000—2 
3—2 9—1 30—3 7000—1 
4—4 10—2 50—3+2 100 ,000—1 
5—2 12—-4 100—2 
7—2 14—1 300—1 
The frequencies are so small, in this case, that one can hardly 
draw definite conclusions from the fact that 12 is more common 
than any other number except 6 and 50. There is only one num- 
ber-word for each 77 lines. It is interesting to note that the 
vigesimal system, which is clearly indicated in the NJ, is en- 
tirely lacking here; on the other hand, the NZ lacks 8 and 50, 
both of which are represented in Beowulf. 


' Refers to combined numbers such as 400, 2000, etc. 
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Edda 
2—44 9—20 30—3 1000—1 
3—33 10—2 50—1 1200—1 
4—5 11—6 100—3 15000—1 
5—10 12—3 540—2 
7—14 15—2 700—2 
8—19 18—4 800—1 


In all, 181 occurrences, but only 21 different numbers. Striking 
is the sparing use of the larger numbers that the NL evidently 
enjoys, and the clear preference for 8 and 9, which have no im- 
portance for the poet of the NL. The vigesimal system is lacking, 
and 12 is insignificant. 


Tristan 
2 —55 5—2 12—5 100—1 
3 —11 o—1 14—1 300—1 
34—1 7—2 30—4 1000—1 
4—27 8—5 60—1 100 ,000—1 


This count embraces only the first ten books of the poem, 7234 
verses, but probably enough for comparison. They contain 120 
number-words, or about one in 60. The striking frequency of 
2 and 4 is partly to be explained by the fact that Gottfried em- 
ploys them as real numbers, i.e. to designate actual plural ob- 
jects, partly by the fact that his style causes him to indulge in 
playful repetition at times, so that in some cases a single pas- 
sage will furnish many entries referring to the same thing. 
Numbers clearly do not interest him, and we may merely re- 
mark that he shows no trace of the vigesimal system, that 9 
is lacking, and that 12 is not particularly frequent. 

The number-system which most closely parallels that of the 
NL, as one might expect, is that of Gudrun. 


Gudrun 
2 —25 17—1 63—1 3000—9 
3 —29 18—1 64—1 4000—9 
34—2 20—8 70—1 6000—1 
4 —18 22—1 80—3 7000—1 
5 —1 24—5 100—19 8000—1 
5}—1 26—5 200—2 10000—4 
6 —3 30—8 300—4 ~ 20000—5 
7 —15 33—1 400— 1 23000—1 
9 —2 36—1 500—10 30000—2 
10 —2 40—6 600—1 60000—2 
12 —19 50—1 700—3 70000—1 
13 —2 60—10 1000—36 80000—2 


14 —3 62—3 2000—1 
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In all, 295 occurrences of 52 different numbers; one number- 
word for every 23 verses. Agreements with the number-world 
of the NZ are striking and extend even to minor details: I call 
attention to the frequency of 3 and 4 and 7, to the omission of 
8, insignificance of 9 and 10, the prominence of 12-24-36, the 
evidence of the vigesimal reckoning in 20-40-80, the fondness 
for 100 and 1000, and the strange numbers between 20 and 100 
(23, 23000, 26, 32, 33, 34, 54, 62, 63, 64, 86000. 

Noting in passing that a cursory examination of Perceval 
revealed nothing specially worth recording, I turn to three 
other literatures for comparative figures. 


Aeneid 
2—21 6—4 20—2 500—1 
3—56 7—20 30—2 600—1 
4—15 9—4 50—4 700—1 
5—5 10—4 100—36 1000—30 


Only Beowulf has so few different numbers; but in that case the 
total frequency was slight, whereas the Roman furnishes no 
less than 206 occurrences, or about one to every 48 verses. Here 
there is no trace of a vigesimal reckoning, nor of a duodecimal 
system; 4 is common, but 8 is lacking; there are only three num- 


ber-words between 10 and 100; and it comports with the tradi- 
tional reserve of the Roman that the highest number is 1000. 


Iliad 
3—28 10—19 30—3 120—1 
4—13 11—S 40—9 150—1 
$—5 12—16 50—14 200—11 
6—4 13—3 60—2 300—1 
7—17 16—1 80—2 1000—3 
8—6 20—9 90—1 9000—1 
9—14 22—1 100—10+14? 10000—1 


This count was made from the first twelve books. It will be 
noted that the number two is lacking here: that is because the 
employment of the dual in Greek invalidates comparison at that 
point. Here we have a total frequency of 209 number-words in 
7590 verses, or one in 35; but if 2 were added, we should come 
fairly close to the otherwise unmatched record of Gudrun. In 
the Iliad the decimal system is clearly dominant, (note 10-50 


2? Hecatombs. 
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100 and 20-40-80), whereas at least the number 12 has a strik- 
ing frequency. 

Lastly I dipped into the Bible to compare the frequency of 
10 and 12 , and made the interesting observation that in the 
Old Testament 10 is far in the lead, with 104 entries to 24, 
whereas in the New Testament they are nearly equal, 29 to 23. 

I now return to the NL, to subject its number-world to a 

somewhat more searching scrutiny. The objects counted in- 
clude the following (in the case of the more unusual ones I 
give the number of the strophe in Bartsch’s edition): aren (13), 
bare (239), berge (924), degene, eide (445), enden (2109), frou- 
wen, fiirsten, gesellen, halsperge, hande breite (1866), hant, 
helde, hemeden (976), jar, kanzwigene (1122), kére (2292), 
klafter (463), kleider, knehte, knépfe (495), kiinege, lant, leit- 
schrin (520), man, marc, marcgrAven, meide, merewip (1588), 
messe (441), mile (381), moere (314), morgen, nahte, pantel 
(976), pfunde (516), pouge (558), raste (484), recken, rigele 
(664), ritter, ross (1559), ruore (941), schrin (1280), soume (968), 
soumaere (1682), spannen breite (73), spannen dicke (437), 
spil (327), spriinge (936), stiegen (2053), stiirme (1796), stunde, 
swin (921), tage, tagezite (1059), téte (2013), tiirme (404), 
ire (937), wip, wochen, wunden (188). 
In the great majority of cases human beings are counted; other 
groups of enumerated objects include expressions of time, with 
39 references; animals, 10; measures, 7; money (or reward), 11. 
There is a surprising absence of weapons in this connection; I 
assume that for this poet and age sword or shield were such 
personal attributes that they hardly were thought of in the 
plural. 

Scanning the number-table of the NL, we at once observe 
that certain numbers are very greatly favored, namely 2, 3, 4, 
5, 7, 12, 30, 100, 1000, whereas 10 is clearly avoided, as well as 
the other tens except 30. I regard these facts as the outcome of a 
sort of conflict between the duodecimal and the decimal systems, 
together with certain other contributing factors. Among the 
latter I would include the prevalence of 3 in all folk-literature, 
which doubtless: accounts for the number of the Burgundian 
brothers; and the prominence of 7 as a sacred number and a 
traditional measure of time. Apart from these considerations, 
however, the use of numbers in the NL seems to point to a pref- 
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erence for the duodecimal reckoning in the smaller numbers, 
whereas for larger items the more convenient decimal system, 
or a combination of the two systems, had to be used. 

At this point it may be allowed me to pass the digital num- 
ber-words in brief review, prefacing my remarks with the obser- 
vation that there is no apparent etymological relation between 
any two of these words until we go beyond ten. This suggests 
that the early IG peoples did not “‘count” as we do, but that each 
number-concept was independent of all others and occupied a 
world of its own. In this connection I am reminded by a classical 
colleague that to the Greeks numbers were more readily visual- 
ized geometrically than serially; in the widely divergent appear- 
ance of the triangle, square, pentagon, etc., we may have a hint 
of the reason for the lack of formal connections between the 
digits. 

What interests me at present, however, is not the etymology 
of these forms, but what I may call their conventional signifi- 
cance, which leads to their being used not to enumerate definite 
objects, but rather to convey a general plural idea. Let me look 
at the numbers from that point of view. Two doubtless derives 
as a conventional number from the pairing of the sexes, but may 
also be connected with rivalry and conflict; the duality of the 
human body should also be taken into account. Three has been 
thought to originate in the triangle, as the simplest geometric 
figure that can be constructed. I believe we may also look to the 
basic three of father, mother, and child. Four probably comes 
from the four fingers without the thumb, and I am informed that 
a plausible etymological conjecture connects the word with a 
stem that signifies acies, ‘the tips’ in line with this theory is the 
indubitable fact that eight is an old dual, and probably means 
something like ‘two fours.’ It may further be remarked that the 
numbers 1-4 were declinable, and that an early system of reck- 
oning by fours may be assumed with some certainty in IG 
languages. With five we enter the territory of the decimal and 
vigesimal systems: 5 fingers, 10 fingers, 20 fingers plus toes (cf. 
English score, French quatrevingt). Six may be ‘one over five,’ 
but I rather think it is ‘half of twelve’ and belongs to the duo- 
decimal system. Seven very likely gets its significance from the 
seven planets known in early times, some of which furnished the 
names still used for our weekdays; but it may have helped to 
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strengthen the force of this number that 4X7=28=one lunar 
month. Eight is probably a doubling of 4, as already indicated. 
This gets further confirmation from the likelihood that nine 
(i.e. the ‘new number’?) signifies the beginning of the third 
tetrad. Otherwise, 9= 3X3 and is then merely a power of 3. 
Ten is the total of fingers (or toes), and constitutes the basis of 
the decimal system. Eleven (Goth. ein-lif) and twelve (twa-lif) 
are supposed to mean roughly ‘one over’ and ‘two over’ and 
would thus tend to confirm the dominance of the decimal sys- 
tem, as well as its prior rights. However, the fact that special 
forms were introduced for these numbers, setting them off from 
the remainder of the -teens shows that an at early period 12 had 
come to occupy a special position in the Germanic number sys- 
tem. 

That twelve still retains a strong hold on the imagination of 
the Germanic peoples is clear from its varied utilization: con- 
sider the foot of 12 inches, the gross of 12 dozen, the shilling of 
12 pence, the bushel of 60 pounds, the division of the day into 
24 hours, the hour into 60 minutes, etc. Where did the vogue of 
12 come from? and what kept it alive? I find no confirmation of 
the theory of Jacobson (Zs. f. vgl. Sprachforschung, 1925) that 
the Babylonians transmitted the cult of 12 to the IG peoples. 
Upon my direct inquiry, Arno Poebel of the University of Chi- 
cago replied that the number 12 played no significant réle in 
the Babylonian world, although such numbers as 30, 60, 360, 
which are combinations of decimal and duodecimal systems, 
occur frequently and are in part holy numbers. 

But even if Babylon were looked upon as the land of origin 
of the duodecimal system, we have only pushed the inquiry a 
step farther back, and shall have to inquire, where did Babylon 
get it? We must look to something in nature, I think, to some 
widely current and important phenomenon that affected all 
men alike; for the decimal reckoning is so natural and hence so 
deeply intrenched that no ordinary force could supplant it. The 
only thing that seems to me to command the necessary prestige, 
so to speak, is the lunar year. Next to the rising and setting of 
the sun, the most important heavenly phenomenon was the 
phases of the moon. As soon as primitive man could count at all, 
he must have recorded the recurrence of the waxing and waning 
moon in terms of the reappearances of the sun. Thus he would 
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get to 4X7 (new moon, half, full, half again), which may account 
for the importance of 7 as a sacred number, and which almost 
certainly accounts for the week of seven days. (Note that week 
is cognate with Wechsel, and that the primitive week lasted 14 
days, corresponding to the two major periods of the moon’s 
change.) The advance to the number 12, however, is a secondary 
development based upon an observation of the relation between 
the changes of the moon and the solar year. When the moon has 
come to the full (or disappeared) 12 times, the sun is close to the 
spot it occupied when the reckoning started. One can most 
easily imagine such counts of the lunar year in connection with 
food: the question, when do we eat? must have had for early 
man a burning interest which it has still not altogether lost. He 
would naturally have sought for some infallible way of telling 
when fruits would ripen, and how long his food supply must 
hold out. Thus we obtain a basis for the rise of 12 as an im- 
portant, even a mysterious number. Moreover, the year of 12 
months paved the way for the fusion of the decimal and the 
duodecimal systems. For the solar year divides into 12 periods 
of 30 days each (disregarding the 5 excess days); but 30=6 5, 
and 360=3X10 X12, i.e., a holy number times the two most 
important basic numbers there were. 

An examination of the passages involving numbers in the 
NL leads to the conclusion that its writer used numbers in three 
different ways: (1) to express a definitely visualized plurality, 
“actual” numbers; (2) as more or less arbitrary symbols for 
plural objects, actions, time-ideas, measures, and the like, “con- 
ventional” numbers; (3) to give the impression of quantities 
which exceed the power of visualization, “round” numbers. 

The first group, so far as I can see, embraces only four num- 
bers, 2, 3, 4, and 7. The frequency of two is partly due to the 
many couples that carry the action: Kriemhild and Brunhild, 
Gunther and Gernot, Hagen and Dankwart, Hagen and Volker, 
etc. But the poet is clearly fond of the number two: Kriemhild 
dreams of “‘zwén’ aren” (13); “zwei wildiu swin” (921), “zwéne 
berge” (924); in Gunther’s second bridal night it is “starker 
rigele zwéne” (664) with which he bolts the door; Hagen talks 
with “zwei merewip” (1588). There is a pictorial quality in his 
use of the number in connection with the race to the spring, 
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when Gunther and Hagen stand “in zwein wizen hemeden” 
(976) ready for the run and then dash “sam zwei wildiu pantel” 
to the goal. 

As an actual number, ¢hree is most often used in referring to 
the Burgundian kings. But it also occurs often as a conventional 
number: Brunhild had to be overcome in three contests, Sieg- 
fried inflicts three wounds on Liudegast (188), Wolfhart takes 
three “kére’’ (2292) through the hall, Gunther has “drier hande 
kleider” (360) to take to Isenland. Very likely we have conven- 
tional usage in certain time-expressions, as when Hagen claims 
that his lords wear full armor for all festivities ‘ze vollen drien 
tagen”’ (1863), or when Kriemhild fixes “dri tage und dri nahte” 
(1056) for the death-watch (possibly a Christian influence here?), 
or in the statement “des tages dri stunde”’ (1122). In other cases, 
3 seems merely to mean much or many: Brunhild’s shield was 
“drier spannen dicke’’ (437), the lion Siegfried shot ran “wan 
drier spriinge lanc”’ (936); more ambiguous is the statement that 
Brunhild’s spear was so mighty that “den truogen kfime drie” 
(441), which may really picture three men shouldering the spear, 
or may be merely a poetic exaggeration. The latter is evidently the 
case in 2053, where the poet supposes that the actual staircase 
has the length of three. 

Four is not infrequent as an actual number: Siegfried will go 
to Isenland as one of four (341, 359, 360, 645); Etzel’s hall is 
kindled “ze vieren enden” (2109); in the struggle with Gelfrat 
the Burgundians lose four men (1619, 1626). A clear image seems 
to underlie the statement in 1844: “ir zwéne oder viere... 
sprungen zuo dem hise.” In some cases four seems to represent 
what we may call an augmented three; there is a good example 
of this in the seventeenth canto. Kriemhild has Siegfried’s 
corpse watched for three days and nights (1056), and on the 
third morning the churchyard is full of weeping people (1062); 
thereupon follows without transition the statement “in den 
tagen vieren” (1063), which can only refer to the three days of 
the death-watch. In similar fashion we may interpret the phases 
“an dem vierden morgen” (877), “unz an den vierden morgen”’ 
(1691), “‘unz an den vierden tac” (1356): in each case the mean- 
ing is: after three days. However, four can also mean simply 
much or many: Gunther wants his clothing “ze vier tagen” 
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(360), he gives Siegfried four ‘‘suochman”’ (914) when he goes 
hunting, Siegfried slays ‘“‘starker fre viere” (937). A certain 
ambiguity, like that of three noted above, marks the statement 
that four of Brunhild’s men carried her shield with difficulty 
(437). I find no evidence of a “conventional”’ use of four in the 
NL. 

As to seven, I find one instance in which a visual image may 
be assumed: the dwarf Alberich bears a “geisel’’ with “‘siben 
knépfe swaere” (495) hanging down from it. Of course this might 
be a conventional number. Probably all the time-expressions 
that occur in connection with seven are conventional (40, 71, 
1162, 1174, 1387, 1480); as also those involving 14 (686, 1690); 
I am inclined to think that 17 (1367) is felt as a form of seven. 
On the other hand, it is possible that where “‘unz an...” (40, 
1387) occurs, or “an dem sibenden” (71, 1174), we really have a 
concealed 6, in which case they probably belong to the duo- 
decimal system. Other conventional uses of seven are doubtless 
found in the “siben soume”’ (968) that were to bring the hunters 
their drink, or the “‘siben kiinige tohter” (1380), who were to 
welcome Kriemhild in the retinue of Etzel. 

Comparing the purely decimal with the duodecimal numbers, 
we get a rather interesting situation. Unquestionable decimals 
under 100 used in the NZ are: 5, 10, 20, 30, 40, 60, 80, with a 
total frequency of 50. But 30 and 60 may both be assigned to the 
duodecimal system, and it happens that 5 is used only in com- 
bination with 100 or 1000, i.e., does not occur as an independent 
number at all. Thus, 37 of the 50 cases may be withdrawn from 
the count. On the other hand, if we take the numbers which 
belong more or less directly to the duodecimal system, namely 
3, 6, 9, 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 60, we get no less than 95. It is perhaps 
worth noticing that not a single number of the series 15, 25, 
25, etc., occurs in the NL, and that 50, for which the Romans 
devised a separate symbol, is likewise missing. 

Another interesting inquiry centers around the expressions 
of time, where we might expect to find 7 and its multiples in the 
ascendancy, but where we actually find the duodecimal system 
strongly intrenched, the decimal virtually absent. The following 
table shows the distribution of numbers that designate periods 
of time, the commonest units being the day (21), morning (7), 
year (5), week (3): 
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3—8 6—1 11—1 17—1 
33-1 7—6 12—7 18—1 
4 —6 9—1 13—2 24-1 
44—1 10—1 14—2 30—1 


Of these 42 cases, we may at once count off as belonging to seven 
those which involve 14, 3}, and probably 17; 10 in all. The 
duodecimal system, on the other hand, claims 12, 24, 30, and 6; 
likewise ten cases. But very likely 3 and 9 and 18 belong here 
too, which would add eleven more. Moreover, the one use of 11 
might be counted as another twelve, for the passage reads “‘Unz 
an den einleften tac’”’ (813), meaning that it was on the twelfth 
day that the quarrel between the queens broke out. On the 
other hand, the two occurrences of 13 seem to me to represent 
an augmented twelve, for the “driuzehen jar” (1142) during 
which Kriemhild lamented the loss of Siegfried are also stated 
in this form: “daz lop si truoc zen Hiunen unz an daz driuze- 
hende jar” (1380). Both 3 and 4 can be related to 12, and the 
one purely decimal number which occurs here, 10, is at least 
ambiguous, for the line reads: “unz an daz zehende jar” (715). 

Of the remaining numbers besides 12, to which we shall re- 
turn presently, there is little to be said. The fact that 10 occurs 
only twice indicates clearly that to this poet the decimal reckon- 
ing had no emotional content whatever: how often we use fen 
as a round number. On the other hand, there are distinct traces 
of an old vigesimal system in the use of 20-40-80; the VL has 
20000 and 40000, Gudrun even has 80000. Both poems have a 
variety of odd numbers between 20 and 100: 22 (1796), 34 (833), 
54 (573), and three occurrences of 86 (note 86000 in Gudrun): 
Brunhild’s castles have 86 towers, (404) she takes 86 women 
attendants with her to Worms (525), and Kriemhild has 86 
women with her when she welcomes Brunhild. I will venture the 
conjecture, touching all these combined figures, that the poet 
did not think 86, for instance, but 6+80, viewing the two num- 
bers separately, as it were, and laying the chief emphasis upon 
the smaller figure. This might help to account for the peculiar 
figures 104 (1294), 1004 (2077), 1060 (1507), where he augments 
an already large number by adding another conventional one 
to it. 

Round numbers may be included in those below 100, but 
certainly 100, 1000, and their many multiples are intended to 
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express very large and in some cases almost inconceivable 
quantities. Naturally there are not many objects that can be 
thought of in such large numbers; aside from people we have: 
hundert kanzwigene (92), raste (484), pfunden (516), messe 
(1054), moere (1271), soumaere (1682); tausend eide (445), 
marc (repeatedly), halspergen (1523, 1921), rigele (1979). 

Turning now to the number 12, it seems indubitable that in 
the NL this is the favorite means of expressing a large but still 
conceivable number of persons or objects. Its difference from 
100 or 1000 lies in this color of actuality, which those figures and 
their multiples do not have. Let us pass the occurrences of 12 in 
brief review. Siegfried wants to go to Worms as one of 12 (59); 
he says to Ortwin, “jane dorften mich din zwelve mit strite 
nimmer best4n” (118); he will fight the Saxons with “niwan 
zwelf recken” (161); when he wears the Tarnkappe he has 
“zwelf manne sterke” (337); the stone that Brunhild cast 
“truogen kiime zwelfe” (463) and she heaved it “wol zwelf 
klafter” (463); the Nibelungen treasure embraces as much as 
12 carts could carry in four days and nights, if each took three 
loads a day (1122), i.e., each of the 12 carts was to carry 12 
loads; several gifts or rewards are numbered by twelves (558, 
1280, 1706). 

For this passionate fondness of the poet for the number 12 
I have no explanation and find no analogy; no other work that 
I have examined, none that has been mentioned in conversa- 
tions on the subject, compares with the NZ in this respect. 
Lacking any other evidence, we must regard this as a personal 
foible of this poet; in which case the probability that both the 
entire VZ and Gudrun as well were in the main the work of one 
and the same man is considerably strengthened. 

This study does not attempt to prove anything. It is merely 
intended as a little excursion into a field of cultural history 
which still has a good many unsolved problems in it. Their solu- 
tion will unquestionably increase our knowledge of the ways 
and works of pre-historic man. 

BAYARD Q. MORGAN 


Stanford University 




















YOUNG BEOWULF 


In heroic story the hero even as a child may (and often does) 
show what stuff he is made of. Hercules in his crib killed snakes, 
and Offa while yet a boy won a kingdom with his sword (Wid- 
sith 38 ff.). On the other hand, the hero’s childhood may be 
empty of exploits, so much so that the future hero is despised, or 
(in modern times) reckoned sub-normal. Such was Offa’s case 
in Saxo’s version of the tale, which differs here from the version 
set forth in Widsith. 

To which of these types does young Beowulf belong? To the 
first, if we may believe the hero’s own words. His swimming 
match with Breca was a boyish feat, he tells us (535 ff.), and the 
sea-monsters he killed after he and Breca parted were by no 
means his only victims in the days of his youth; he speaks else- 
where (420 f.) of binding five giants and killing others, and 
refers, besides, to early exploits of his in battling certain un- 
specified foes of the Geats (423 ff.). One passage in the poem, 
nevertheless, points in the other direction. To quote: 


2177 Swa bealdode bearn EcgSeowes, 
guma gudum cud, godum dedum, 
dreah efter dome; nealles druncne slog 
heordgeneatas; nzs him hreoh sefa, 
ac he mancynnes meste crefte 
ginfestan gife pe him God sealde 
heold, hildedeor. Hean wees lange, 
swa hyne Geata bearn godne ne tealdon, 
ne hyne on medobence micles wyrdne 


drihten Wedera gedon wolde; 

swyde wendon pet he sleac were, 

edeling unfrom. Edwenden cwom 
2189 tireadigum menn torna gehwylces. 


From this passage we learn that at one time neither the Geats 
in general nor the Geatish king thought highly of Beowulf; they 
looked down on him, taking him to be slothful and spiritless. 
The modern student recognizes here the familiar motif of the 
sluggish youth. 

And yet it cannot be said that the poet made much of this 
motif. As Klaeber remarks, “the introduction of the common- 
place story of the sluggish youth is not very convincing” (Beo- 
wulf, 3d ed., p. 207). One may go further, and maintain that the 
poet made nothing of the motif, that he tried, indeed, to explain 
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it away. In all likelihood he found the motif in his source- 
material, already attached to the hero, and, conscientious monk 
that he was, found himself unwilling to cast it aside. How did 
he use it? First, a negative. He did not bring it into connection 
with the enfances or youthful exploits of Beowulf, whether by 
way of contrast or otherwise. He nowhere tells us that Beowulf 
in his boyhood was held in low esteem. On the contrary, we 
learn from the hero’s own lips (2428 ff.) that he was held in 
high esteem as a boy; King Hrethel fostered him (a great honor 
in itself) and always (to life, 2432) loved him as much as he 
loved his own sons. 

The period during which Beowulf was held in low esteem is 
not specified, but it is given connections. Lines 2177-2189 
(quoted above) tell us (1) affirmatively, that Beowulf showed 
himself brave, that he was known for his heroic exploits, that he 
behaved well, and (2) negatively, that he did not strike his fel- 
lows when they were drunk (whatever their behavior towards 
him). This forbearance is explained in terms of the hero’s char- 
acter: his lack of roughness was due to self-control; he restrained 
(keold, 2183) his strength.’ But this restraint was misinterpreted. 
The Geats generally, even the king, attributed it to sloth and 
lack of spirit. When he became famous they changed their atti- 
tude towards him. Throughout the passage Beowulf is repre- 
sented as a man, mature in body and mind. The poet has ra- 
tionalized the inherited motif of the sluggish youth; he explains 
it as a mistaken interpretation of the hero’s forbearance in the 
face of insults and (perhaps) attacks. The hero actually forbore 
to strike because he felt it wrong to use such great strength as 
his (cf. 379 ff.) against befuddled men unworthy of his heeding. 
His strength wa: God’s gift to him, and must be used in some 
high undertaking, not sullied in quelling drunken brawls. 

The same state of mind appears in the hero’s account of the 
swimming-match with Breca. The drunken Unferth has taunted 
Beowulf in words meant, it would seem, to provoke him to a 
fight, but our hero scorns to come to blows with a man who is 
drunk; he restrains his strength, and answers Unferth in a long 
speech, a speech which ends with a reminder that Beowulf is 
at the Danish court to quell a monster (not a man). Moreover, 

1 For another interpretation of heold, see J. Hoops, Beowul f-studien (1932), 
p. 78. 
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the tale of the swimming-match sounds the apologetic note. 
Beowulf and Breca were both mere boys when they undertook 
this foolhardy swim; the implication is plain that Beowulf at 
least, had he come to man’s estate, would not have risked his 
life in so trivial an adventure. 

As I see it, the poet distinguishes three stages in the develop- 
ment of young Beowulf. First we have the hero as a boy, reck- 
less enough, full of the spirit of adventure, unaware of the moral 
purpose inherent in God’s gift to him of great strength; during 
this stage, he seemed to the Geats a youth of the greatest prom- 
ise. Secondly, the hero becomes aware of his obligations to 
God, and refuses to use his strength for anything trivial; he 
awaits God’s call to high service in a great cause. During this 
stage he falls out of favor at home; his fellows, and even his lord, 
knowing as they do the greatness of his strength, cannot under- 
stand his refusal to use it in the rough and tumble of everyday 
life in the hall; they attribute his inactivity to sloth and want of 
spirit. Thirdly, the hero hears of Grendel and realizes that his 
call has come. He announces his purpose, and his fellow-Geats 
(or, at any rate, the wiser heads among them) are delighted to 
see the mighty man come out of his lethargy: 


202 Done sidfet him snotere ceorlas 
lythwon logon, peah he him leof were; 
hwetton higerofne, hz] sceawedon. 


Thenceforth Beowulf moves triumphantly on his appointed 
course. 

The hero, so conceived, seems remote from the realities of 
camp and hearth. But the poet was not striving after realism; 
he was concerned to make a champion in terms of his own monk- 
ish ideals. Here as elsewhere in the poem, notably in the Finns- 
burg Episode,? we find the old heroic stories taken into the 
service of Christianity. 

Kemp MALONE 
Johns Hopkins University 


2 See my discussion, JEGPh, xxv (1926), 157 ff., especially pp. 171 f. 








THREE NOTES ON WIDSITH 


The publication of a new edition of Widsith' has once again 
attracted the attention of scholars to this oldest of Germanic 
poems, and it is the purpose of the three notes here brought to- 
gether to consider what light this seventh-century composition 
can throw on certain aspects of Old Germanic name-giving. 


I 


It is generally held that alliteration and variation were the 
dominant naming-customs among the Germans of the Migra- 
tion Period, with repetition considerably rarer and somewhat 
later;? and a survey of Widsith with this end in mind, although 
in but few instances are kinsmen named, confirms the accepted 
view. Specifically, there are in the poem five passages of signifi- 
cance for an understanding of these naming-principles: 


Fin Folcwalding Fresna cynne. (1. 27) 


Hropwulf ond Hrodgar heoldon lengest 
sibbe 2tsomne, suhtorfedran. (Il. 45-46) 
Swylce ic wes on Eatule mid lfwine: 
se hefde moncynnes mine gefrege 
leohteste hond lofes to wyrcenne, 


heortan unhneaweste hringa gedales, 
beorhtra beaga, bearn Eadwines. (Il. 70-74) 


Ond me pa Ealhbhild oberne forgeaf, 
dryhtcwen dugube, dohtor Eadwines. (Il. 97-98) 


Emercan sohte ic ond Fridlan ond Eastgotan, 
frodne ond godne feder Unwenes. (il. 113-114) 


It is at once evident that alliteration joins together the names 
of each of these pairs of kinsmen: Folewald-Fin, Hropwulf-Hrod- 
gar, Eadwine-4lfwine, Eadwine-Ealhhild, and Eastgota-Un- 
wen. Variation, moreover, is present in two cases—Hropwulf- 
Hrodgar and Eadwine-4lfwine, while repetition is not found 
at all. One of the instances of variation, it should be noted, is 
back- (or alliterative) and the other is front-. In addition, it is 


! Widsith, ed. Kemp Malone, London, 1936. I am greatly indebted to this 
study throughout these notes. 

* See George T. Flom, “Alliteration and Variation in Old Germanic Name- 
Giving,”’ MLN, xxcxtt (1917), 7-17. 
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to be observed that one of the ten names showing alliteration is 
that of a woman, Ealhhild, daughter of Eadwine;’ and one of the 
ten is uncompounded, of which more below. 


II 


The first thula of Widsith is a list of kings and tribes, and it is 
of some interest to note the frequency with which these personal- 
and folk-names alliterate.‘ It is perhaps best to look first at the 
catalogue itself, which was composed in the year 520 or there- 


abouts: 
Etla weold Hunum, Eormanric Gotum, (18) 
Becca Baningum, Burgendum Gifica. 
Casere weold Creacum ond Celic Finnum, 
Hagena Holmrycgum ond Henden Glommum. (21) 
Witta weold Swefum, Wada Helsingum, 
Meaca Myrgingum, Mearc Healfhundingum. 
Peodric weold Froncum, Pyle Rondingum, (24) 
Breoca Brondingum, Billing Wernum. 
Oswine weold Eowum ond Ytum Gefwulf, 
Fin Folewalding Fresna cynne. (27) 
Sigehere lengest Sedenum weold, 
Hnef Hocingum, Helm Wulfingum, 
Wald Woingum, Wod pyringum, (30) 
Saeferd Sycgum, Sweom Ongend peow, 
Sceafthere Ymbrum, Sceafa Longbeardum, 
Hun Hetwerum ond Holen Wrosnum. (33) 
Hringwald wes haten Herefarena cyning. 
Offa weold Ongle, Alewih Denum. 


Here, thirty-three® presumably historical figures are named, 
three of whom—A£Ztla the Hun, Casere the Greek, and Celic 
the Finn—may be left out of consideration because of their 


* Fr. Klaeber, in the third edition of his Beowulf (New York, 1936), points 
out on page 128 that “the name of the daughéer . . . need not alliterate with the 
names of her brothers and father.’’ I expect to show, in a future study, that the 
names of women adhere as strictly to the Old Germanic practices as do those of 
men. 

* Klaeber points out in the second footnote on page xxxvii of his edition of 
Beowulf “the regular alliteration in the names of the place and of the royal 
family” of the Danes and the other Scandinavians with whom that poem deals. 

5 See Malone’sedition, p.18. Although I have not omitted it from considera- 
tion in what follows, it should be noted that line 34, as Malone (p. 21) observes, 
is formally distinct from the thula proper. 

§ I have not counted both Fin and his father, Folewald, of line 27, although 
it is likely that each of them ruled the Frisians. 
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non-Germanic character. Of the thirty that remain, thirteen 
bear names that alliterate with those of the peoples over whom 
they held sway:’ Becca-Baningum, Hagena-Holmrycgum, 
Meaca-Myrgingum, Breoca-Brondingum, Oswine-Eowum, Fin 
Folewalding-Fresna, Sigehere-Sedenum, Hnef-Hocingum, 
' Wald-Woingum, Saeferd-Sycgum, Hun-Hetwerum, Hring- 
wald-Herefarena, and Offa-Ongle. Although the alliteration that 
links two of these folk-names to personal-names may be open 
to question,® the fact remains that more than one-third of the 
personal- and tribal-names of the Germans listed in the first 
thula of Widsith alliterate; and such a proportion would seem 
too great to attribute to mere chance! 


III 


Mats Redin, in the introduction to his dissertation on Old 
English uncompounded personal-names, comments: ‘‘The vast 
majority of the Indo-Eur. personal names consist of dithematic, 
compound names composed of special name-words’’ ;’ and he con- 
cludes his study, after a thorough survey: “As is well known, the 
uncompounded names in OE were relatively rare in comparison 
with the compound ones.””° Such, however, is not at all the case 


with regard to the personal-names in Widsith, which Redin 
treats only incidentally." There, the uncompounded names al- 
most equal in number those of two themes. 


7In one of the thirteen instances, “Offa weold Ongle,” the personal-name 
alliterates not with a folk- but with a place-name. 

8 I refer to Hagena-Holmrycgum and Sigehere-Sedenum. The problem is, 
Were these compound folk-names used merely for reasons of poetic exigency? 
The Holmrycgum of line 21 are obviously the Rugum of line 69; and, although it 
was not essential for the alliteration of line 21 that Hagena’s nation have a 
name beginning with 4, Holmrycgum does give the line three alliterative words. 
On the other hand, it was poetically necessary for Sigehere’s tribe to have a 
name commencing with s. Professor W. F. Bryan has made an illuminating study 
of “Epithetic Compound Folk-Names in Beowulf,’ pp. 120-134 in Studies in 
English Philology ...in Honor of Frederick Klaeber (Minneapolis, 1929), in 
which he shows that the Beowulf poet exercised considerable care in his use of 
folk-names. But it is not at all certain that the poetic methods of the Beowulf 
and Widsith poets, if only because of the differences in the material they used, 
were similar. 

* Studies on Uncompounded Personal Names in Old English (Uppsala, 1919), 
p. xxiii. 10 Page 184. 

" He confines himself to the names of Anglo-Saxons (see p. v), although he 
gives a list of the uncompounded personal-names in Old English heroic poetry 
(p. 175). 
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The largest part of the seventy-three persons whose names 
are recorded in Widsith™® are found in the first and third thulas, 
the one (as we have seen) a list of kings and tribes, the other a 
catalogue of heroes. Elsewhere in the poem are a few other per- 
sonal-names. 

The first thula being the oldest part of the poem," it may be 
considered first. In it there are thirty-four personal-names," of 
which Aitla, Casere, and Celic, the names of non-Germans, 
may again be dismissed from consideration. Of the thirty-one 
which remain, twenty—Becca, Gifica, Hagena, Henden, Witta, 
Wada, Meaca, Mearc, Pyle, Breoca, Billing, Fin, Hnef, 
Helm, Wald, Wod, Scefa, Hun, Holen, and Offa—are uncom- 
pounded, while but eleven—Eormanric, Peodric, Oswine, Gef- 
wulf, Folcwald, Sigehere, Seferd, Ongendpeow, Sceafthere, 
Hringwald, and Alewih—are compound. 

Passing to the third thula,” we find twenty-eight personal- 
names, of which twelve are uncompounded—Hehca, Beadeca, 
Emerca, Fridla, Secca, Becca, Seafola, Sifeca, Hlipe, Elsa, 
Wudga, and Hama—and sixteen compound—Eastgota, Unwen, 
peodric, Heaporic, Incgenbeow, Eadwine, A gelmund, Hungar, 
Wulfhere, Wyrmhere, Redhere, Rondhere, Rumstan, Gislhere, 
Wibergield, and Freoberic."* 

Elsewhere in the poem are found other names'’—Ealhhild 
(ll. 5, 97), Hwala (1. 14), Hropwulf (1. 45), Hrodgar (1. 45), 
Ingeld (1. 48), Gudhere (1. 66), AZifwine (1. 70), Eadgils (1. 93), 
Eadwine (1. 98)—only one of which, Hwala, is uncompounded. 
The eight others are regularly composed of two themes. 

Thus, of the seventy-three persons named in Widsith, after 
the non-Germans and the fictitious minstrels have been omitted, 


12 T have followed Professor Malone in such matters as in assuming that the 
Peodoric of line 24 is identical with the Deodric of line 115, while the Eadwine 
of lines 74 and 117 is to be distinguished from the Eadwine of line 98. 

18 See above, note 5. Again I have not omitted line 34 from consideration. 

14 This includes both Fin and Folcwald of line 27. 

‘6 The thula proper includes lines 112-118, 123-124; but I follow Professor 
Malone’s reconstruction (p. 41) in considering Wulfhere and W yrmhere of line 
119 to have been in the original thula. 

16 One of these, beodric, is also found in the first thula. 

17 Alexandreas of line 15, as well as ila of line 122, may be dismissed from 
consideration because of its obviously non-Germanic character, and I have not 
included the names of the two scops, Widsid himself (line 1) and Scilling (line 
103). 
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thirty-four bear compound names and thirty-three names of a 
single theme. Moreover, it seems of some chronological signifi- 
cance to note that the oldest part of the poem, the first thula, 
shows a proportion of nearly two uncompounded names to one 
compound, that the third thula (which was composed half a 
century later)'* shows slightly fewer uncompounded than com- 
pound names, and that the other parts of the poem, which 
were, in a sense, more the poet’s own work, contain but one un- 
compounded and eight compound names. 
Henry BosLey WooLr 
Louisiana State University 


18 See Malone, pp. 44-45. 
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THE SUFFIX -ESS, ETC. 


Historically and psychologically speaking, the mother tongue 
possesses few if any suffixes and forms that are more interesting 
than are -ess, -tress, -trice, -trix and the feminine agent-names 
they terminate. Almost a century ago Dean Trench made a 
large collection ranging from Wiclif to Carlyle (On the Study of 
Words, 1851), and A. L. Mayhew in 1889 augmented the dean’s 
lists. Subsequently philology and philologists and others took 
occasional and more or less casual note, and through the years 
(1888 to 1933) the New English Dictionary of course garnered 
more than half a thousand feminine terms, familiar ones like 
‘actress’ and ‘adventuress’ and ‘goddess’ and ‘waitress’ as well 
as rare, nonce, or obsolete ones like ‘artistess’ and ‘clowness’ 
and exploratress and neighbouress (obs.) By and large, the 550 
forms I have collected distinctly indicate an English indifference 
towards feminine distinctions; before they were often the play- 
things of nineteenth-century writers like Lamb, Carlyle, and 
Thackeray (or Richardson, Walpole, and Madam D’Arblay a 
little prior) and nineteenth-century magazines and papers like 
the London Gazette, Blackwood’s, the Pall Mall Gazette, and the 
Saturday Review, English writers do appear to have experi- 
mented with -ess words sometimes seriously; but today it is 
clear as Mr. Fowler says in Modern English Usage, spoken Eng- 
lish and women have little time for feminine forms. Why? 

From the historical viewpoint at least two things are clear: 
too many -ess (etc.) words were offered English by many writers 
and only a few of these logically or otherwise had any chance 
against the ever-earlier, stronger, wider usage of their corre- 
sponding masculine forms. 

English gained -ess from the French in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, -ess and a few examples to go with it, ‘countess,’ ‘duchess,’ 
‘hostess,’ ‘lioness,’ ‘mistress,’ ‘prioress,’ and some since obsolete. 
Then in the fourteenth century -er words seem to have invited 
the formation of -ess words, and Wiclif in especial coined or 
tried out dwelleress, sleeress (slayeress), teacheress, disheress, 
danceress and fifteen others, mostly ineffectual, obsolete, per- 
haps still-born; so notably also Chaucer and Caxton. Of course 
others usefully survived, ‘enchantress,’ ‘executrice,’ ‘govern(er)- 
ess,’ ‘goddess,’ ‘huntress,’ ‘baroness,’ ‘empress,’ ‘priestess,’ and 
the like. 
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Shakspere and Jonson have almost no -ess innovations, but 
Stanyhurst, Spenser, and other were fond of coining. Spenser’s 
feminines, some of them, have a paradoxical and amusing 
masculinity: avengeress, ‘Britoness,’ ‘championess,’ conqueress, 
‘giantess,’ ‘Titaness,’ ‘tyranness’ (much used subsequently), 
victoress, ‘warrioress.’ Whence the vogue of -ess becomes wide- 
spread in the next century, and odd formations of all kinds are 
found in writers everywhere. The writers and journals mentioned 
above are prolific with such coins as ‘doggess,’ ‘fellowess,’ ‘cen- 
soress,’ ‘presidentess,’ ‘tutress;’ one might easily guess where 
‘chieftainess,’ ‘druidess,’ ‘harpress,’ and ‘thaness’ appear,' or 
again ‘archduchess,’ ‘divineress,’ ‘drinkeress,’ ‘generaless,’ ‘gig- 
maness,’ ‘gunneress,’ ‘knavess,’ ‘playeress,’ ‘playwrightess,’ 
‘bankeress,’ ‘bishopess,’ ‘gloveress,’ ‘teetotaleress,’ ‘writeress.’ 

Our femine formations, then, are widely scattered through 
English literature of all types, sermons, translations, essays, 
plays, novels, newspapers. Rarely in early English you find a 
kind of glossing, Wiclif’s teacheress to answer to the Vulgate 
‘doctrix,’ and so in a few later translations from the classics. 
Rarely, too, there is no masculine form, dees (‘goddess’) 1549- 
1698, for example, or purpuress 1382-1647 (female seller of 
purple), and ‘pythoness’ 1375 ff. with its vivid associations. So 
also fundatrix 1549, until it is connected with familiar ‘foundress’ 
1430 ff. (masculine form 1387 ff.) Ordinarily, however, there is 
the masculine form, and in comparing some thousand words in 
-er and -ess (etc.) I found that all but invariably the -er form is 
earlier: two centuries earlier in 250 comparisons, one century in 
90, fifty years in 64, etc., while only some 60 -er and -ess forms 
are actually or practically contemporary. Occasionally there are 
doublets, masculine ‘Ethiop’ and ‘Ethiopian,’ gamer and ‘game- 
ster,’ graver and ‘engraver,’ ‘guide’ and ‘guider,’ ‘harper’ and 
‘harpist,’ and feminine ‘ambassadrice, -drix, -trice, -trix, -dress,’ 
so with ‘coadjustrice,’ ‘defendress,’ ‘electress,’ ‘instructrice,’ 
‘preservatrice,’ ‘operatrice,’ etc. Or the plurality of cloistress 


1 Scott. 

2 Carlyle and Thackeray. In the magazines named one finds ‘archduchess, 
‘dauphiness,’ ‘vicountess,’ ‘chandleress,’ factoress, ‘gloveress,’ silkwindress, ‘ex- 
positress,’ ‘narratress,’ ‘umpiress,’ ‘upholstress,’ ‘doctress,’ ‘inspectress,’ ‘opera- 
tress,’ ‘pilgrimess,’ ‘visitress’—vocational, humorous, ‘‘magazinish,’’ as Cole- 
ridge was wont to say. The ratio from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century 
is: 2-2-4-9-4-7. 
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(Shakspere), cloisterer 1340 ff. (archaic, either sex), ‘cellaress’ 
1802, ‘cellarer’ 1300 ff., monkess 1729-1861, besides ‘monk’ 900 
ff. and ‘nun’ 900 ff. 

It is worth remarking that in 23 instances the feminine form 
is earlier than the masculine. But the only arresting example is 
Wiclif’s waileress 1388, the other dates being 1330 for ‘wail’ the 
verb, 1400 for ‘wail’ the substantive, but 1647 for ‘wailer.’ The 
NED does not record ‘bigelouress,’ ‘chamberess,’ ‘husbandess,” 
and ‘heroickess,” all really “‘obsolete.” 

One meaning is common to all these five-hundred-odd femi- 
nine words: ‘“‘female.” A few also have the signification “wife 
of’’—admiraless, aldermaness, aldress, ambassadress, etc., 
bankeress, baroness, chancelloress, countess (wife or widow), 
dauphiness, empress, gardenerness, generaless, landgravess, na- 
bobess, patriarchess, rectoress, stewardess, etc. Beyond these 
general meanings are others professional or quasi-professional as 
in ‘architectress,’ ‘bakeress,’ ‘butleress,’ ‘cookess,’ ‘professoress,’ 
‘preacheress,’ ‘sheriffess,’ ‘weaveress.’ Mr. Bradley remarks, 
both under -ess in the Oxford Dictionary and later in his Making 
of English, p. 58, that English overlooked a natural sort of use 
it might have put -ess to, namely, the formation of names of 
female animals. ‘Tigress’ and ‘lioness,’ he adds, are OF adop- 
tions. What he says seems to be true; I have found: apess, dog- 
gess, donkeyess, dovess, dragoness, eagless, fauness, raveness, 
serpentess, vipress, toadess; and while those are mostly or wholly 
“on the analogy of’ other -ess words, human-being words, and 
while at least one or two are Anglo-Saxon, all are either humor- 
ous, the concoctions of Richardson or Gray or others, or nonce, 
or rare and obsolete, the amusement of languages. Do we need 
sometimes such animal forms? or will English usually discard 
goat-doe (female, thirteenth century) and goat-buck (male, 1000- 
1607) and keep, satisfied, homely ‘he-’ or ‘billy-’ and ‘she-’ or 
‘nanny-goat’? Here too, historically and psychologically, -ess 
(etc.) is interesting. .. . There are important proper forms like 
‘Jesuitess’ (Jesuitrix, -trice), ‘Mooress,’ ‘Quakeress,’ ‘Shakeress.’ 
And one-tenth of all the 550 are nonce or playful, ‘coxcombess,’ 
‘ghostess,’ ‘jarless,’ ‘rascaless,’ ‘snobess’—‘“‘femmes” of yesterday. 


® See G. A. Nicholson, English Words with Native Roots (etc.), Chicago, 
1916. 
* See my article in MLN, Apr. 1932, p. 251. 
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Spoken English and women, it was remarked above, do not 
ordinarily care for these -ess forms. It is not, I think, so hard to 
see why the language (if you will allow the personification) does 
not orally adopt them. Written English has certainly tried out 
almost everything in the -ess line; Mr. Fowler partly errs in 
saying there are no feminines of: artist, cook, councillor, lecturer, 
martyr (obs. n-w. martyrago and obs. martyress, twice used), 
president, singer, teacher; but he is right about a few others 
and right in implying that oral English has no feminine forms of 
these. That, after all, is the significant thing, of course. And 
again, Why? Would English be better off with ‘artistess,’ ‘cook- 
ess,’ etc., and especially with ‘authoress,’ ‘poetess,’ ‘paintress,’ 
‘editress,’ ‘doctress,’ ‘teacheress,’ even as English does possess 
and use ‘actress,’ ‘adultress,’ ‘adventuress,’ ‘aviatrix’ and the 
like—or did and does? 

It is only by observing actual usage that we can help answer 
this question. Actual usage is a little hard to get at, both his- 
torically and today, looking around oneself. Our judgments are 
sure to be so personal! Space does not permit me to say much in 
concluding, but here are a few observations. 

Take ‘authoress.’ Here is conceivably a useful feminine dis- 
tinction. But it is now avoided by authoresses and others “save 
where sex is to be emphasized.” A Victorian woman was una- 
shamed to refer to herself as “‘authoress”: perhaps this is the 
difficulty—the suffix is Victorian! But, seriously, here as else- 
where with -ess words belonging to the vocations, the masculine 
form is not only earlier, often much earlier, but also carries much 
weight, prestige, dignity. The -ess word looks superficial or 
freakish beside it. -Ess in ‘adultress’ and the like is not, of course, 
pejorative; but its attachment to masculine forms has often been 
indiscriminate and has handicapped the suffix. Then again, 
terms like ‘author,’ ‘editor,’ ‘lecturer,’ ‘poet,’ ‘teacher’ are in- 
trinsically not more male or masculine than generic. The dic- 
tionary always says “a writer,” “one who edits,” “one who 
lectures,”’ etc. Are ‘authors’ club’ and other phrases masculine 
in connotation? 

Or ‘protector’ and ‘protectoress.’ Who have been the female 
of the species? The New England Dictionary significantly names 
Pallas Athena twice, Lady Mary, and Juno! also Queen Mary 
and the widow Elizabeth Cromwell, and Mary mother of Jesus. 
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The feminine form dates from about 1550. Contrast ‘protector’ 
1375 ff. It is always male, and either general in sense, or ec- 
clesiastical or religious, or political and historical (the Duke of 
Gloucester, e.g.), or sexless in combinations like ‘ear-protector.’ 
So, in the NED at least, with ‘adultress’ and others—biblical 
or fictitious. All but one of the ‘artists’ in the Oxford Dictionary 
are male sculptors, engravers, actors, painters—Polymetis, 
Aristides, Homer, etc. Walpole’s ‘artistess’ (nonce) looks very 
affected. 

Mr. Fowler suggests that we need especially a feminine for- 
mation for ‘typist.’ But all the ‘typewriters’ (agent-name) in 
the NED are women; and ‘typist’ 1885 to 1902 refers once to a 
woman and otherwise to societies of typists and the like. It is 
quite generic. 

‘Singer’ and ‘teacher’ in our Dictionary are chiefly masculine 
or sexless—experience and the woods and rills are teachers. But 
a quotation of 1870 under ‘teacher’ indicates how all-inclusive 
the term is. Finally, context everywhere makes clear the sex. 
Certainly, historically speaking, (male) ‘adventurers’ far out- 
number ‘adventuresses’ and are more numerous in kind—sol- 
diers of fortune, speculators in commerce and finance, gamblers, 
etc. The word is just preponderately masculine. So with ‘editor.’ 
To suit a purpose Blackwood’s referred to Lady Blessington as 
“a registered editress,” and the feminine form is by no means 
unknown today; but ‘editor’ with its long and engaging history 
since Addison’s day, its compounds, its professional feeling, is 
mightier. 

‘Actress’ is the strongest of all these feminisms. The history 
of it and ‘actor’ is the very reverse of everything above. Since 
Pepys’ day, 1660 ff., and notably in the nineteenth century, 
both actress and ‘actress’ grew elegant, fashionable, strong— 
strong professionally. 

So much for English usage, indicating how much stronger 
and older the masculine form usually is than the feminine, and 
also suggesting that -ess is not or will not always be a happy 
solution; -ess alone cannot feminize a profession. 

Usage and history here are fairly clear, but usage is not pre- 
dictable. Nor is woman. ‘Poetess’ she dislikes: Lady Luxborough 
in the eighteenth century, Miss Millay in the twentieth; and 
gentlemen like Dr. Priestley and Dr. Johnson in the eighteenth 
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century and Professor Jespersen in the twentieth understand 
this—partly.® It is soon known in a community whether a doctor 
is .. . a doctor, or is a woman-doctor or a lady-doctor or a doc- 
tor with a maiden name: and this seems somehow preferable to 
‘doctress’ or ‘doctoress.’ -Ess, save in a few feminine agent- 
names, nouns like ‘actress’ and ‘countess’ and ‘empress,’ has 
indeed a way of sticking out, of refusing phonetically and sema- 
siologically to blend, to be of one piece with the rest of the word. 
The aversion to ‘adultress’ or ‘murderess’ we easily see: not a 
feminine or -ess aversion, but a human one. The aversion to -ess 
elsewhere is a little harder to understand, unless we are to be- 
lieve that woman is eager to give up, today especially, -ess (etc.) 
except where it is economical, fitting, distinctive and strong 
(‘aviatrix’), in exchange for professional and other equality 
with man, real and nominal. 
EpwWINn Berck DIKE 

Sioux Falls College 


5 “Obsolete Words” in PQ, x11, 213 (Apr. 1933). Jespersen in his Philosophy 
of Grammar, p. 232. 


























SHAKESPEARE’S PROBABLE CONFUSION 
OF THE TWO ROMANOS 


However much at variance critics may be as to what Shake- 
speare may have read, they are in agreement on the point that 
he could pluck the mystery out of books as only a genius can. 
After all, however, genius sometimes commits strange blunders, 
and to Shakespeare’s hurried reading habits and limited back- 
ground may be attributed many confusions that have been worse 
confounded by scholarly interpretation. 

Witness, for example, the lines from Shakespeare’s -Winters 
Tale, which make Giulio Romano the sculptor of Hermione’s 
statue, when, as a matter of fact, he was not a sculptor but a 
painter: 

No: The Princesse hearing of her Mothers [Hermione’s] Statue (which is in the 
keeping of Paulina) a Peece may yeeres in doing, and now newly perform’d, 
by that rare Italian Master, Iulio Romano, who (had he himselfe Eternitie, and 
could put Breath into his Worke) would beguile Nature of her Custome, so 


perfectly he is her Ape: He so neere to Hermione, hath done Hermione, that 
they say one would speake to her, and stand in hope of answer.! 


The so-called popularity of Giulio with Elizabethans has led 
the critics of these lines either to lament Shakespeare’s igno- 
rance of the artist or to propose improbable theories in explana- 
tion of the error. 

Warburton seems to have been the first critic to question 
the authenticity of making the famous painter a sculptor.’ Capell 
later attempted to explain away all possible error by quibbling 
over Shakespeare’s meaning of the words perform’d and doing.’ 
Henry Green, in Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers,* com- 
mented on Shakespeare’s apparently shrewd critical powers and 


14 New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, ed. Horace H. Furness, Phila- 
delphia, 1898, x1 (The Winters Tale, v, ii, 94-101), 284-286. 

2 [bid., p. 284. “He makes of this famous Painter, a statuary; but, what is 
worst of all, a painter of statues.’’ 

3 Ibid. ‘‘It is not said by the Poet that this painter was the supposed statue’s 
carver, but its colourer, for which his word is ‘perform’d’; it had been ‘many 
years in doing’ (carving) ....”’ 

‘ London, 1870, pp. 108-111. “His information and exquisite judgment ex- 
tended to works of highest art, to sculpture, painting, and music, as well as to 
literature. . . . It may therefore be reaonably conjectured that in the statue of 
Hermione Shakespeare has accurately described some figure which he had seen 
in one of Julio Romano’s paintings.” 
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conjectured that the poet had in mind some character he had 
seen in Giulio’s paintings. Karl Elze also felt that “the Poet 
most correctly estimates Romano’s merits as an artist,” and, 
what is more important, that he reveals in the troublesome lines 
his affinity to Giulio.’ 

More recent interpretations, though less romantic than 
Elze’s, do little toward solving the problem. Lionel Cust, like 
Warburton, lamented the ignorance of Shakespeare and re- 
marked that 


Shakespeare cannot be safely credited with real acquaintance with Continental 
art. His solitary allusion to an Italian artist is to the afcresaid Giulio Ro- 
mano. . . . There is no evidence of his skill in sculpture outside an epitaph quoted 
by Vasari.® 


Margaret F. Thorp discarded the flimsy evidence based on 
Vasari and first set forth by Elze. Yet she reaffirmed Elze’s ob- 
servation that Shakespeare had much in common with Romano 
and that his was “exactly the sort of painting which we should 
expect Shakespeare, if any of our guesses about him are right, 
to admire.’’? More important than her doubts about Shake- 
speare’s ever having seen Romano’s paintings is Miss Thorp’s 
contention that 


The essential thing in this case [i.e. that Shakespeare should have called Romano 
a sculptor], however, is, it seems to me, not what the fact was but what Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries thought it was. . . . A man who had one skill would very 
likely be credited with the others . . . Francis Meres, for instance, speaking in 
Palladis Tamia of Greek artists, lists Phidias among the painters. The disturbed 
critics overlook, too, it seems to me, the loose way in which the sixteenth century 
interchanged the technical terms of the two arts. A statue was a picture; a 
statue was painted—they were of course literally painted as often as not; both 
statues and pictures were counterfeits and shadows of the life.® 


Yet the fact remains that Hermione’s likeness was a statue, not 
a painting, and, despite the possible confusion of terms in 


5 “Shakespeare here . . . maintains that quality to be the highest excellence 
of art, which he regards as the highest also in dramatic poetry, and which forms 
the fundamental feature of his whole being—that is, truth to nature . . . Shake- 
speare is thus perfectly right in conceiving Julio Romano as the artist of natural 
truth... .’’ Essays on Shakespeare, trans. L. Dora Schmitz (London, 1874), pp. 
285-286. 

6 Shakespeare’s England: An Account of the Life & Manners of His Age, 2 
vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916, 11, 10. 

7 “Shakespeare and the Fine Arts,’? PMLA, xivt (1931), 687. 
8 Ibid., pp. 685-686. 
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sixteenth-century England, Romano would have to be a sculp- 
tor in order to carve a statue. So we return to the original ques- 
tion: How could the poet have made such a blunder? | 

Shakespeare the snapper-up of unconsidered trifles from 
London bookstalls could hardly have missed the “Very neces- 
sary and profitable” Book of the Courtier by Castiglione.® Of the 
nine editions (four of Hoby’s English version and five of Clerke’s 
Latin version) appearing in London between the years 1561 
and 1603 (some seven years previous to the writing of The 
Winters Tale),!° Shakespeare must have read in at least one of 
these editions the pages where Johnchristopher Romano" is 
not only called a sculptor, but made to uphold the superiority 
of sculpture over painting. 


Then the L. Emilia tourning her unto Johnchristopher Romano that sat ther 
emong the rest: How thinke you (quoth she) to this judgement, will you graunt 
that peincting conteineth in it greater workmanship, then carving? 


Johnchristopher answered: In my mynde carving is of more travaile, of more 
art, and of a more dignitye then peincting. 


Then said the Count: Bicause ymages are more durable, perhappes a man may 
say that they are of a more dignity. For sith they are made for a memory, they 
better satisfy the effect why thei be made, then peincting. . . . 


Then aunswered Johnchristopher: I beleave verelye you thynke not as ye speake, 
and all this do you for Raphaelles sake. And peradventure to, you judge the ex- 


® The popularity of The Book of the Courtier is attested by references in the 
works of Ascham, Marston, Florio, Webster and Dekker, Harvey, and Jonson. 
In The Scholemaster (ed. Arber, Birmingham, 1870, p. 66) Ascham wrote: “To 
ioyne learnyng with cumlie exercises, Conto Baldesaer Castiglione in his booke, 
Cortegiane, doth trimlie teache: which booke, aduisedlie read, and diligentlie 
folowed, but one yeare at home in England, would do a yong ientleman more 
good, I wisse, then three yeares trauell abrode spent in Italie.” See also Caroline 
Ruutz-Rees, ‘‘Some Notes of Gabriel Harvey’s in Hoby’s Translation of Castig- 
lione’s Courtier (1561),’”’ PMLA, xxv, 608-639, for an interesting account of 
what this handbook of courtliness meant to one of Shakespeare’s contempora- 
ries. It is also interesting to note that Shakespeare introduced no fewer than four 
characters named Balthasar, which was Castiglione’s Christian name. 

10 See The Book of the Courtier, trans. Leonard E. Opdycke (New York, 
1903), pp. 417-22, for a complete list of editions. The edition of 1588 was particu- 
larly interesting and helpful to Elizabethans who, like Shakespeare, were un- 
acquainted with the Italian tongue. Here the original Italian and Chapuis’ 
French version were in parallel columns by the side of Hoby’s English. 

11 “Tanchristoforo, a Roman, was the pupil of Paolo and a sculptor of merit, 
some of his works being in S. Maria Trastevere and elsewhere’ (Giorgio Vasari, 
The Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, & Architects, ‘“Everyman’s Library,’’ 4 vols. 
[New York, n.d.], 11, 9). 
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cellency you know to be in him in peincting to be of such perfection, that 
carvynge in marble cannot come to that degree. But weye with your selfe, that 
this is the praise of the artificer and not of the art. . . . And I judge also both the 
one and the other to be an artificiall folowing of nature. But yet I know not 
how you can say, that the trueth and property that nature maketh, cannot 
be folowed better in a figure of marble or metall, wherin the members are all 
round, proporcioned and measured as nature her self shapeth them, then in a 
Table, where men perceyve nothing but the outwarde syght and those coulours 
that deceive the eyes: and say not to me that being, is not nigher unto the trueth 
then seeming... . 


The Count said laughing: I speak not for Raphaelles sake, neither ought you to 
think me so ignoraunt a person, but I understand the excellency of Michelangelo, 
of you your selfe, and of other men in carvyng of marble, but I speak wel, that 
both the one and the other is the following of nature... . * 


That the Count Lewis of Conossa is made to say he under- 
stands ‘‘the excellency of Michelangelo, of you your selfe, and 
of other men in carvyng of marble” leaves no doubt as to Ro- 
mano’s identification as a sculptor. On the other hand, no critic 
has yet been able to prove that Giulio Romano was a sculptor. 
Of the two Romanos, then, Johnchristopher, the sculptor, 
qualifies as Hermione’s carver, as Giulio, the painter, does not. 
Let us next analyze the question of Shakespeare’s affinity to 
Giulio (which Elze and Miss Thorp have argued so strongly) 
alongside documentary evidence of Shakespeare’s affinity to 
Johnchristopher, as revealed in The Book of the Courtier. Grant- 
ing that Shakespeare is reflecting something of his own theory 
of art in the troublesome lines that compliment Romano’s 
sculpture, the following parallels are apparent. Both artists were 
interested in creating the illusion of actuality (i.e., in the words 
of Shakespeare, in beguiling ““Nature of her Custome’’) by dis- 
tinguishing between art and artifice (i.e., in Johnchristopher’s 
words, between “the trueth and property that nature maketh” 
and “‘those coulours that deceive the eyes’’). Finally, both had 
the conviction that for them the medium through which they 
respectively expressed themselves was superior as a “reflector” 
or a “follower” of nature: Shakespeare was concerned with put- 
ting “Breath into his Worke”’; Johnchristopher with proportion- 
ing and measuring his figures “as nature her self shapeth them.” 


2B. Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier, trans. Thomas Hoby, ‘Tudor 
Translations” (ed. W. E. Henley), intro. Walter Raleigh (London, 1900), pp. 
93-94. 
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Thus opposed to the gossip regarding Giulio’s fame and artistic 
credo we have in The Book of the Courtier an affinity which is 
echoed in The Winters Tale. 

Only one question remains: How did Shakespeare happen 
to confuse the two names? It is hardly probable that he deliber- 
ately changed from Johnchristopher to Giulio for topical inter- 
est. The solution seems to be bound up with Shakespeare’s read- 
ing habits. Only two pages back of the quotation just taken 
from The Book of the Courtier Shakespeare could have seen the 
name Julian, almost certainly written in capitals. With this 
name so nearly identical with Julio in mind, the hurried reader, 
who already had a smattering of knowledge of Giulio Romano, 
might easily find himself either overlooking the name John- 
christopher or forgetting it when he came to the situation in 
The Winters Tale where a sculptor was indispensable to the 
plot. 

DENVER EwincG BAUGHAN 
University of New Hampshire 








MIDDLETON’S FAIR QUARREL AND THE 
DUELLING CODE 


A Fair Quarrel, written by Thomas Middleton and William 
Rowley in 1616, treats more seriously and with infinitely more 
detail than any other play of the period, the important Jacobean 
problem of the private duel. The theme of the play has been 
generally misunderstood. Very definitely it is not a propaganda 
play against all duels; on the other hand, it is more than a prob- 
lem play treating merely one aspect, the question of fighting 
in a wrong cause. It is the purpose of this article not only to 
annotate the play for the interest that may lie in exhibiting its 
realistic portrayal of the cross-currents of Jacobean thought on 
duelling, but also to bring forward a logical interpretation of 
the meaning of the play in the light of contemporary conditions. 

Some explanation is necessary for an understanding of the 
title, and thus of the play on words with which the drama con- 
cludes: ‘Fair be that quarrel makes such happy friends.”’ An 
editor of Middleton writes, “At the time A Fair Quarrel was 
written, it is obvious that the word ‘fair’ in the title not only had 
a well-known semi-technical meaning but also raised the issue 


of the morality of duelling.’' Just what this technical meaning 
was, may clearly be shown by the writings of the period. James 
I (1613) speaks scornfully of “those that are found to speed 
their enemies vpon priuate quarells in the Fields after a faire 
maner (according to the phrase) that is, without treacherie or 
fraud.’” A judge in 1616 is equally impatient with the phrase: 


And therefore they [duellists] enact among themselves as an undoubted position, 
that a man wronged may with his sword in his hand, require satisfaction of any 
men . . . and witha mild word, to qualifie the detestation of this kind of murther 
they have made it a familiar phrase, that he was killed fairely, and he was 
killed in equall fight; which arrogancy . . . must be subdued by this Court... 
and by Judges and Jurors, who must not give any way to the impious distinction 
of faire and foule killing? 


1M. W. Sampson, Thomas Middleton (New York, n.d.), p. 26. 

2A Publication of His Ma Edict, And Severe Censure Against Priuate 
Combats and Combatants (1613), p. 6. 

3 Sir Henry Hobart, Reports (1641), p. 168. This special meaning continued 
so long as duels were fought. For example, in a duel in 1726 between Major 
Oneby and Mr. Gower, ‘‘the deceased being asked upon his deathbed, whether 
he received his wound in a manner among swordsmen called fair, answered, ‘I 
think I did.’ ’’ S. A. Ferrall, On the Duel (London, 1838), p. 16. See also, The 
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The distinction, however, was not purely sentimental. Its prac- 
tical value is attested by James I (ca. 1614) in his account of 
the means used by friends of the successful duellist to have the 
murder stuffed past the coroner as manslaughter and so eligible 
for pardon, for when the coroner’s certificate was presented be- 
fore the Grand Jury, ‘“‘they must be toulde furder that the man 
was fairely killed, as the phrase goes nowe and without any 
treacherous deuise.’’ 

This clear meaning is the only one contained in the title by 
itself. But considered in the light of the whole play, the title 
in actuality includes several meanings. The quarrel was fair 
because it was fought without trickery. It was fair because it 
was not fought for an unjust cause. It was fair because his 
mother’s subsequent revelation of her innocence gave Ager an 
infinitely better cause than the one he was able to adopt. And, 
finally, it was fair in the sense of the conclusion of the play, 
since it had a happy ending in a reconciliation between the foes. 

The quarrelsomeness of soldiers such as led to the initial 
dispute between Captain Ager and the Colonel about their rela- 
tive worths, is amply commented on by the age. The author of 
Duell-Ease (1635) is practically the only one to say a good 
word: “Old Souldiers (that euer be the valiant men) will sticke 
long before you can get their heads into a quarrell: they know 
what obligations follow men that goe to the field, what ties of 
honour doe gird their great hearts.’’® One believes (1606) more 
moderately, that the writings in favor of the duel have drawn 
“souldiers and men of valour into their error of a wilfull mad- 
nesse and mischieuous mind.’ The common opinion, however, 
was that duels were first introduced and subsequently main- 
tained by soldiers: ‘Supposing that soldiers are reasonable men 





Charge of Sir Francis Bacon ... Touching Duells, vpon an information in the 
Star-Chamber against Priest and Wright (1614), p. 19. 

4 Cotton MS. Titus C IV, fol. 417. See also Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary 
(1617), pt. m1, bk. 1, p. 28: “Besides that vpon killing any man, mercie is seldome 
or neuer shewed them, howsoeuer in other faire combats, the Princes mercie 
hath many times giuen life to the man-slayer.’’ See also James I, Edict (1613), 
p. 17. 

5G. F., Duell-Ease, A Word with Valiant S piritts Shewing the abuse of Duells 
(1635), p. 31. 

6 Lodowick Briskett, A Discourse of Ciuill Life (1606), p. 81. 
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why should we condemne a custom brought in by them or hold 
that to be worthy of censure which they haue approued and 
authorized” (ca. 1614).’ 

Some remarks of Whetstone’s in 1585 are the best illustra- 
tion that Middleton was not indulging in caricature when he 
pictures the Colonel as taking mortal offence at Ager’s being 
compared to him in valor. 


Englishmen are men of much desart, and therefore Enuie and Emulation 
raigneth mightely among them: For Enuy alwaies assaileth worthy men, and 
these foule passions haue beene the scourges (or more properly the ouerthrowes) 
of the most worthy men and gouernments. . . . There is another foule common 
fault, to be hated of a Souldier: which is, in thinking ouer well of himselfe, to 
disdaine another that carrieth not so proude a countenance: For Countenance 
is so great a deceiuer, as it brought foorth this Adage, Fronti nulla fides: but 
as the slender Grayhound, byteth as sore as the strong Mastife, and ouertaketh 
sooner: euen so, a weake man may haue more strength in his head, then a 
mighty in his body.® 


Of all men, honor was most important to a soldier. Finally, a 
man in that trade was of all least likely to wish to entrust deci- 
sions concerning honor to the civil courts, as was urged, instead 
of entering upon a duel. “The Lawes of Knighthood binde all 
men to reuenge iniurye; Of honor none shall iudge but they that 


haue it. Ergo not the iudges of the ciuil courtes who are base” 
(ca. 1614).° 

The contrast between the two chief characters, Ager and 
the Colonel, and their conceptions of honor, is forcibly pre- 
sented at the very start when Ager’s adherent strikes the note 
which is to furnish the conflict of the play. 


Young? why, do you 

Make youth stand for an imputation? 

That which you now produce for his disgrace 
Infers his nobleness, that, being young, 

Should have an anger more inclined to courage 
And moderation than the colonel; 

A virtue as rare as chastity in youth; 


7 Cotton MS. Titus C IV, 84. For further evidence of the tenderness of 
military honor, see fol. 469v. For the ascription of these anonymous duelling 
MSS. in Cotton MS. Titus C IV to Henry Howard Earl of Northampton, see 
my forthcoming “‘Henry Howard Earl of Northampton and the Jacobean Duel’’ 
in Englische Studien. 

8 George Whetstone, The Honorable Reputation of a Souldier (1585), sig. E2. 

* Cotton MS. Titus C IV, fol. 84. 
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And let the cause be good—conscience in him, 

Which ever crowns his acts, and is indeed 

Valour’s prosperity—he dares then as much 

As ever made him famous that you plead for. 
(1, i) 


Whetstone in the quotation given had touched on moderation 
in anger being misunderstood in a soldier. Such moderation, 
however, was strongly urged by those opponents of duelling who 
wished to put its ethics on a higher plane. A too great facility 
for falling into anger, it was argued, turned the merit of courage 
into a shadow, for reason would never countenance quarrels 
for trivial causes.'° True valor was grounded upon that wisdom 
which taught the way to honor; wisdom scorned the general 
approbation of empty heads, and measured glory not by its 
ostentation but by the conscience of the man who sought it. 
True fortitude, grounded on equity and justice, was never suf- 
fered by honor to engage in quarrels unless reason had first given 
permission." Natural courage had to be joined to prudence un- 
less it were to be accounted foolish hardihood.” True fortitude 
distinguished the grounds of quarrels and did not squander what 
ought to be bestowed on honorable sacrifices, public merits, 
good causes, and noble adventures, by risking the soul for a 
specious reputation." The one who showed his bravery in de- 
fending truth, his Prince and State, but who was meek and 
courteous in a private quarrel, was indeed the greater man.“ 
That Ager should possess these qualities in his youth which the 
Colonel lacked in maturity, constitutes the strongest defence of 
his worth by his Friend. Ager’s constant reference to his own 
slowness to anger and his caution in a quarrel are thus not wholly 
dictated by his firm desire to assure himself of the justice of his 
his grounds (as exhibited in the quarrel later dramatized) but 
also by the dramatists’ obvious intent to portray a type of valor 
above the range of mere quarrelsomeness. 

At the start of the dissension Ager is pleasingly moderate 
and refuses to believe that two friends can seriously quarrel over 


10 G. F., Duell-Ease (1635), sig. Cl. 

1 John Norden, The Mirror of Honor (1597), pp. 21-22. 

12 Lodowick Briskett, A Discourse of Ciuill Life (1606), p. 87. 

3G. F., Duell-Ease (1635), pp. 42-45. 

4 George Gyfford, A Treatise of True Fortitude (1594), sigs. D4-D4”. 
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who owns the greater valor. The Colonel takes the view that 
his superior rank is sufficient proof, while Ager replies with a 
defense of the equality of men irrespective of their titles. That 
an inferior officer should be compared to him, however, even 
man for man, infuriates the Colonel. 
Col. Shall I lose here what I have safe brought home 

Through many dangers? 
Cap. Ager. What’s that, sir? 
Col. My fame, 

Life of the life, my reputation. 

Death! I am squared and measured out; 

My heights, depths, breadth, all my dimensions taken. 

Sure I have yet beyond your astrolabe 

A spirit unbounded. 

(1, i) 


The Colonel’s willingness to risk his life rather than to admit 
Ager his equal in honor, is not more ridiculous than various con- 
temporary comments on the slight grounds of quarrels. “A 
crosse word is ground enough for a challenge. .. . We fall out 
for feathers; some lie dead in the Chanell, whiles they stood too 
much for the wall: other sacrifice their hearts blood for the loue 
of an Harlot. Not to pledge a health, is cause enough to loose 
health and life too” (1614). The Colonel’s anger at what he 
considers a serious slight put upon him, is only a realistic drama- 
tization of the inflated heights to which the conception of per- 
sonal honor was carried. This matter will be illustrated later. 

The progress of the quarrel leading to the duel is interesting. 
Swords have already been drawn by the two antagonists, and 
the Colonel has in a bit of word-play caught up a remark by 
Russell and issued a very informal challenge, little more than 
a general threat: ‘‘We’ll to pricks when he please.” Russell’s 
arguments and appeals to the Colonel’s self-interest in the mar- 
riage of Jane and Fitzallen have quieted the two, however, 
until in the process of reconciliation the quarrel flames again. 

Col. I have no anger, sir. 
Cap. Ager. I have had none, 


My blood has not yet rose to a quarrel; 
Nor have you had cause... 


4 Thomas Adams, The Diuells Banket (1614), pp. 58-59. See also Francis 
Osborne, ‘‘Advice to a Son,’”’ Works (ed. 1673), p. 28; G. F., Duell-Ease (1635), 
pp. 5, 51. 
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Col. No cause of quarrel? 
Death! if my father should tell me so... 


Faith, I have done, coz; 

You do too hastily believe mine anger: 
And yet to say diminiting valour 

In a soldier is no cause of quarrel. . . 


(1, i) 

The line, ‘Death! if my father should tell me so... ” is calcu- 
lated to prove to the audience to what dizzy heights the Colonel 
would uphold his sense of honor, since it is a reference to one of 
the fantastic beliefs of the time: 

These men so farre aliu.w and commend, as they are not ashamed to say . . . that 
a man for cause of honour may arme himselfe against his country, the respect 
whereof is and euer was so holy; yea eué against his father, and with cursed 


hands violate his person, vnto whom (next after God) he must acknowledge his 
life and being, and what else soeuer he hath in the world (1606). 


When such a theory can be held, the tie of friendship between 
Ager and the Colonel is far too weak a thread to prevent mortal 
combat over a trifle.!” 

The Colonel permits himself to be assuaged, however, al- 
though his remark that Ager must aid in forwarding the mar- 
riage as a recompense for his reconciliation, shows that he still 
believes himself entirely in the right. But when the Colonel 
penetrates Russell’s scheme for destroying the marriage, the 
coals of the previous dissension flame high again, and in a pas- 
sion he insults Russell without any attempt at moderation. Rus- 
sell as a peaceable citizen cannot be expected to meet the Colonel 
on his own ground, and his nephew Ager rightly takes the quar- 
rel upon himself when he admonishes the Colonel, “Sir, you do 
wrong mine uncle.” The quarrel is made further his by the next 
remark of the Colonel which reflects deliberately on Ager: “Pox 
on your uncle And all his kin!”’ This shifting the quarrel from 
the original victim of the insult to one of his relatives was a 
normal occurrence under certain circumstances when the origi- 
nal recipient was incapable of revenging it: “Wrong maie be don 


16 Briskett, A Discourse of Ciuill Life (1608), p. 74. 

17 For comments on friends fighting over slight causes, see Vincentio 
Sauiolo his Practice (1595), sigs. 41’-§2, and for an actual account of a duel to 
the death by two friends over a triviality, see Thomas Birch, The Court and 
Times of Charles the First (London, 1848), 11, 248. 
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and is often don to vs by the disgrace offered to persons rela- 
tively so neer to vs as we may seeme to participat in the dis- 
grace by simpathie” (ca. 1614).'* 

If Ager had not been a moderate person, he would immedi- 
ately have given the lie to the Colonel and thus provoked an 
instant challenge, since the lie was the deadliest of all insults. 
But it is necessary for the play to have Ager the injured person, 
and as the giver of the lie, which washed clean all previous in- 
sults, he would have been the offender and the challenged. 
Therefore he responds quietly, and in his characteristically mod- 
erate fashion, with a mild answering insult which will either 
provoke the Colonel to give the lie, or else induce an apology. 
The Colonel by this time, however, is in such a fury that he 
overrides the conventional and gentlemanly etiquette of such 
situations, and enraged by Ager’s “You are a foul-mouthed 
fellow!”’ he shouts the flaming insult, ‘“Foul-mouthed I will be 
—thou’rt the son of a whore!” 

The Colonel’s foulness contained a double insult. First of all, 
naturally, it reflected on the chastity of a woman who was un- 
able to defend herself and so would require a champion. 

Within this Liste of reall wronges some drawe the bouldnes of soliciting the 
chastitie of our Sisters wiues and daughters or of femalle Wardes. ... It is 
reputed in like sorte a greate blowe to honor, if any man of an euill assertion 


defame the Monamentes or destayne the memorie of our ancestors, that de- 
serued in this life to be renowned and renowned after it (ca. 1614). 


Of like import in the procedure of a revenge for an injury done to 
a woman is the following: ‘“‘By the rules of challenges as the 
world conceaues them at this date the blowe which is giuen to 
a woma vtterly vncapable of armes maie be reuenged by her 
husbande her father her brother or the next of kinde. yea rather 
then the reuenge should slaik by a champion brought to the com- 
bat to that ende bycause honor is inherent not in heires male 
only but in all the members of a howse’”’ (ca. 1614).?° The second 
barrel of the insult was, of course, aimed directly at Ager’s own 
honor. The various implications of this will be considered later. 
But to disregard for the moment this secondary insult, the in- 
sult to his mother was sufficient to make a duel unavoidable: 
18 Cotton MS. Titus C IV, fol. 97. 


% Cotton MS. Titus C IV, fol. 444”. 
2° Tbid., fol. 222”. 
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“As for example imputation of incontinencie to women... w™ 
they conceaue irreparable by any other meane then the sworde”’ 
(ca. 1615).** So Russell later says to the Colonel, “You have 
spoke swords.” 

The Colonel’s term was an accepted form of insult. ‘The 
Spaniard hightes him the sonne of a whore, a Bougger, a Ma- 
rano,etc.”’ (ca. 1576).” Sir John Kelyng writing in 1708 of cases 
in the reign of Charles II mentions the term as one of the worst 
of insults.* 

The insult so staggers Ager that instead of giving the lie 
immediately and clearing his mother of the imputation, he 
furiously demands that the Colonel retract. And when the Colo- 
nel vows to prove it on his life, Ager’s fury is so great that he 
again omits the lie and calls for his sword so that he may take 
instant vengeance. His action admittedly was a violation of the: 
code, but one that frequently occurred. 


The first foule word, vpon which a quarrell is begunne, whither the answere 
leape at the first bound to the lye, or a blow bee dealt, and that blow produce a 
Challenge, or choler breake abruptly into Challenge at the very first, as it hap- 
pens oftentimes, because the property of distemper is to confound all dealings, . 
and put custome out of course, ought to be punished both for it selfe, and in it . 
selfe ab origine (1613).™ 


The code held that an injury by words was properly removed 
only by words (that is, the giving of the lie). Ager’s instant 


*1 James I, “Treatise Against Duelling,”” Cotton MS. Titus C IV, foi. 401. 

2 F.A., A Letter Sent by F. A. Touchyng the proceedings in a priuate quarrel 
(ca. 1576), sig. H3. 

* Kelyng, A Report of Divers Cases in Pleas of the Crown, Adjudged and 
Determined in the Reign of the late King Charles II (1708), p. 55. See also Thomas 
Randolph, The Muse’s Looking Glass, III, iii. 

* James I, A Publication of His Ma“ Edict (1613), p. 47. 

* An injury given should be returned by an injury of the same nature. A 
blow required a blow, but a verbal injury was properly returned with another, 
the lie. If one man called another a traitor, for example, the wrong was properly 
and completely removed by the lie, but if the second man, instead, struck or 
wounded the injurer, he did not deny the accusation of traitor or call (by the 
lie) on the accuser to prove it, but merely showed by the blow or wound a cer- 
tain measure of contempt for the person who had injured him. Thus if Ager had 
secured his sword and fought with the Colonel, the mere fact that he wounded 
or killed the Colonel would not have removed from him, according to the purists 
of duelling etiquette, the imputation directed against his mother. Therefore such 
immediate action as Ager ccntemplated was wrong, for it gave the original 
accuser a just ground for quarrel in that he could leave his first accusation and 
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desire to leap to combat, however, was not only an indication of 
his generous anger which would gain the sympathy of the audi- 
ence, but also would have reduced his guilt, if he had killed the 
Colonel in combat, from murder to manslaughter, since the slay- 
ing would have been done in hot blood.** That words alone, 
even such foul ones, would so furiously provoke mortal combat, 
is dictated by the code of the time whereby a duel for verbal in- 
juries was regarded as sacred in its mission as the judicial combat. 
Russell, from a fervent desire not to share the penalties 
meted out to accessories to a duel, refuses to permit the combat 
in his house and withholds their weapons. 
No, sir, but still restrain your furies here: 
At my door I’ll give them, nor at this time 
My nephew’s: a time will better suit you. 


(1, i) 


His device of refusing Ager’s sword altogether was probably 
dictated by his fear that the two would immediately come to 





transfer to the second, by saying, I will prove upon thee that I am not a man of 
contempt (because he has received a blow or wound), and that thou hast un- 
justly (since the original accusation remained undenied) done to strike me. See 
John Kepers, The Courtiers Academy . . . Originally written in Italian by Count 
Hanniball Romei (ca. 1598), p. 153. 

A duel, then, should proceed in this wise. Some altercation arose in which A. 
(the Colonel) spoke in injurious terms to B. (Ager), who, properly, returned 
them with the lie. At this moment B. was entirely free from any dishonor, since 
A. bore the infamy. A. was now the injured person, and thus he, the original 
offender, replied with a challenge. Some duellists advised that A. immediately 
second his original verbal injury with a blow in order to forestall any physical 
or verbal action from B. B. would then be forced to challenge A., instead of re- 
turning the lie as normally and putting A. in the more culpable (to the law) 
position of challenger. The action would violate several precepts of the duelling 
code, but would place A. in the preferred position of defendant, with his choice 
of weapons, place, and time. See Sir William Segar, The Book of Honour and 
Armes (1590), p. 26. 

*6 The strength of the provocation would not have led to Ager’s exoneration 
in court, but the instant action would have saved him. ‘‘Agreed that no words, 
be they what they will, are in Law such a Provocation, as if a Man kill another 
for words only will diminish the Offense of killing a Man from Murder to Man- 
slaughter: As suppose one call another son of a Whore, or give him the Lie, and 
thereupon he to whom the words are given, kill the other, this is murder. But if 
upon ill words, both the Parties suddainly Fight, and one kill the other, this 
but Manslaughter, for it is a combat betwixt two upon a suddain heat, which is 
the legal description of Manslaughter.”’ Sir John Kelyng, A Report of Divers 
Cases in Pleas of the Crown (1708), p. 55. 
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blows in the street. Such a procedure would still involve him, 
and, moreover, it was a form of public brawling detested by the 
Jacobeans.”’ While the code of the gentleman prescribed a for- 
mal challenge, acceptance, and a later meeting, Russell’s advice 
to seek a time would inevitably involve the victor in a charge of 
murder instead of manslaughter, since the duel would then be 
fought in premeditated malice instead of in hot blood. As a 
matter of fact, the play is clear that the duel is subsequently 
fought on the next day, after a formal challenge has passed, 
and so would have come under the heaviest penalties of the 
law.?8 

Since instant combat has been made impossible, the two 
part in Russell’s house. 

Cap. Ager. We shall meet, colonel? 

Col. Yes, better provided: to spur thee more, 

I do repeat my words—son of a whore! [Exit] 
(1, i) 

As Ager has failed to give the lie, he is still the injured party, 
and must challenge. His words, ‘‘We shall meet?”’ are, then, the 
first actual challenge that has passed. Duellists occasionally re- 
sorted to ambiguities to evade the penalties of the law for formal 
challenges. So Finet (1610) writes to the Earl of Northampton, 
“As with us in England when two falling at Odds one sayse that 
is my way home and the other makes yt his of purpose to meet 
wt him, which the fyrst ment he should do, by that inclusiue 
chalenge auoyding the danger of wyllfull murther if he chance 
(neuer so wyllfully) to kyll his enemy.’”® Ager’s simple words 
are not such an inclusive challenge but merely an informal chal- 
lenge which, although no mention is made in the play, is mani- 
festly followed later in the day by a formal, written challenge 
delivered by his seconds. 

The Colonel’s foul insult in the first instance had been bad 
enough, since foul words were legally outlawed at the time in an 
attempt to suppress duels;*® but his action in repeating the in- 

27 “Much more doe they [Englishmen] despise them, who quarrell and fight 
in the streetes publiquely, and doe not rather make priuate triall of their differ- 
ence.’’? Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary (1617), pt. m1, bk. 1, p. 28. 

8 See James I, Edict (1613), pp. 6-7; Northampton, “‘Duello Foiled,” A 
Collection of Curious Antiquities, ed. Hearne (London, 1771) 1, 236. 

29 Cotton MS. Titus C IV, fol. 463”. 

30 James I, Edict (1613), pp. 47, 50-54. This tightened the law which had 
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sult after a challenge (even informal) had been passed and ac- 
cepted, was the strongest possible deed which Middleton could 
devise to show the thoughtless fury on his part which had pro- 
voked the whole quarrel. 

After that one hath called the other to the battel, as well in the requirer 
as the required, it is not Jawful that either may offend his aduersarie anie more, 
for that the request or calling bindeth gentlemen to the ordinarie waie. . . And 
this censure is so vniuersally approved, that I neede not endeauor my selfe to 
confirme it anie farther (1595).*! 

By this gratituitous further insult, totally against the laws of 
arms, the Colonel greatly cast discredit on his cause which even 
previously, by the particular form of his abuse, had been some- 
what tainted and deserving of Russell’s censure: 

And I must tell you, sir, you have spoke swords, 

And ’gainst the law of arms, poisoned the blades, 

And with them wounded the reputation 

Of an unblemished woman. 

(1, i) 

The original dispute had concerned the relative valor of the two 
men. This argument had been patched up, but its rancor had 
undoubtedly aided the second quarrel which had arisen from the 
anger of the Colonel at Russell and transferred to Ager. The 
Colonel’s vile aspersion, then, added nothing to his own honor 
but only detracted without cause from that of Ager. Whetstone 
(1585) discusses such actions and assigns to them their proper 
share of obloquy: 
But the Souldier and euery man that thirsteth for true honour, must holde this 
for a principall, that Reputation consisteth in a mans owne wel doing, and not in 
an-other mans disgrace. It is a good course then for euery man, to honour him- 
selfe with good indeauours: and a great blame to dishonour another with in- 
famous words.” 

The conscious falsity and wilfulness of the Colonel’s asper- 
sion was also a thing which discredited him:* 





held under Elizabeth, whereby an officer of the law could not exercise his au- 
thority over two men who were using abusive language unless they drew weapons 
or prepared to administer blows. See William Lambard, Eirenarcha (1581), p. 142. 

31 Vincentio Sauiolo his Practise (1595), sig. X4. See also Kepers, The 
Courtiers Academy (ca. 1598), p. 160. Ager was perfectly within his military rights 
in challenging one his superior in rank. See Saviolo, sig. Ff4¥. 

82 George Whetstone, The Honorable Reputation of a Souldier (1585), sig. E3’. 

53 The Colonel was, of course, still smarting under the earlier comparison 
of the two in valor, and deliberately adopted a course which would ensure a 
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I touched formerly and must often toye w a great comaunde in accompte the 
wilfull paradoxe of some brainlesse bouéefeux defending publikely, that what 
soeuer any man hath once affirmed be it true or false; nay thoughe he knowe in 
his owne conscience that the grounde is vniuste vppon w™ he gaue the Lie, yet 
he must constantly mayntayne it, only because it came once out of his lippes, 
as thoughe those only weane the tounge infallible to trie vertues. For truth 
approued but not barely imagined must be the ground worke vppon w honor 
buildes (ca. 1614).™ 
And his willingness to uphold a wrong quarrel with his life, re- 
veals him once more as an upholder of that fantastic code of 
honor already mentioned by which a man was permitted to 
fight his own father on a point of honor. Considerable casuistry 
was devoted to this subject of honor and its maintenance. The 
code of the extremists, like the Colonel, was so artificial that it 
distinguished between an “honest” and an “honorable” man. 
Honorable men were all those, good or wicked, who had not lost 
the good opinion of the world; honor, no matter how evil the 
man, was not lost until others knew by proof of the man’s de- 
fects. Thus a man must strive only to preserve the world’s 
opinion of his honor, and to do so must, even when justly in- 
jured, revenge the injury and uphold a wrong cause, since if 
he did not fail in valor, justice would be unproved and his honor 
would remain preserved. If, on the contrary, a man allowed an 
injury from a wish not to fight in an unjust cause, the world 
would judge that, since he was lacking in valor, the accusation 
made against him was true. His honor would be lost and he 
would be considered worthy of contempt and injury. A true 
Christian must, of course, decline such a combat, 
but it is not conuenient for them, who value the honor of the worlde: for such 
like men desiring to be honored, must indeuour by right and wrong, not to lose 
that opinion, and supposition wherewith they are borne. . . . Therefore I con- 
clude, that an honorable man, is tyed in right or wrong by his own proper valor, 
to repell an iniury, and also to maintaine an vniust quarell, lest he remaine dis- 
honored (ca. 1598). 
By this code, the whole world could know the Colonel for a dis- 
honest man in uttering the insult, but if he came successfully 
off from the duel, he would still remain “honorable.” 
duel with Ager in which he could vindicate his superior prowess, and wipe out 
the slur he felt had been cast upon him. 

* Cotton MS. Titus C IV, fol. 463”. 

% Kepers, The Courtiers Academy (ca. 1598), pp. 99-101. See also Anthony 
Stafford, The Guide of Honour (1634), pp. 76-77. 
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It is this artificial code of honor that ignored the grounds of 
quarrels so long as they were successfully maintained, which is 
so sharply contrasted to Ager’s tender conscience when next he 
appears. The ethical scruples on which he bases first his desire 
to be confirmed in the truth of his cause, and then his refusal to 
fight in what he has been led to believe a wrong cause, were 
frequently expressed in the writings of the time. The foundation 
is to be discovered, of course, in the old religious idea of a com- 
bat as a trial of truth before God.* Therefore a man who dared 
to uphold what he knew to be wrong, would be inevitably 
damned. This conception is clearly expressed in various of Ager’s 
speeches: 

I am too full of conscience, 

Knowledge, and patience, to give justice to’t; 

So careful of my eternity, which consists 

Of upright actions, that unless I knew 

It were a truth I stood for, any coward 

Might make my breast his foot-pace. 

(1, i) 

When he is dissembling to his mother about the real holders of 
the quarrel, he expresses concern that the Colonel (really him- 
self) may come to harm unless the justice of his cause is known: 


Now what’s the friendly fear that fights within me, 
Should his brave noble fury undertake 

A cause that were unjust in our defence, 

And so to lose him everlastingly 

In that dark depths where all bad quarrels sink 
Never to rise again, what pity ‘twere 

First to die here, and never to die there. 


(11, i) 


Fynes Moryson in 1617 plainly states the case: “I pray you 
remember my former maxime, that braue actions of boldness 
may proceede from pride and vayne glory, but no man can with 
true courage putt his life in hazarde, who is not perswaded of the 
goodness of his cause, and of his sowles well being after death.””*” 


% The theory that Providence guided the victory in a judicial combat was 
upheld by Chief Justice Coke, Third Institute (1602), cap. 72, but vigorously 
denied by John d’Espagne, Anti-Duello (1632), pp. 9, 34-35 (a semi-official 
publication), and by Lord Willoughby, for whom see Thomas Birch, Memoirs 
of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1754), 1, 382. 

37 Shakes peare’s Europe, ed. Charles Hughes, p. 401. 
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No less plain is this statement in 1614: “The fear of damnation 
after fight in defence of bad quarrels will make men fearfull of 
vniust chalinge ore vntrue speakinge ore putting their sowles in 
hasarde.’’** 

Since the theory of the private duel was based on the older 
wager of battle, this religious idea was theoretically made a 
part of the duelling code of honor. ‘Wherefore, no man ought to 
presume to punish another, by the confidence and trust which 
hee reposeth in his owne valour, but in iudgement and triall 
of armes, eueryone ought to present himselfe before the sight of 
God, as an instrument which his eternall maiestie hath to woorke 
with, in the execution of iustice, and demonstration of his iudge- 
ment” (1595).** The combination of this religious and secular 
honor produced such effusions as: 

And therefore euery man that longeth for honour (as all men for the most part, 
without flatterie, doe) must foster religion & the religious which procureth 


honour... . The truest glorie is gotten by measuring all things by conscience, 
not doing any thing for ostétation and vanitie (1597). 


This last sentence hits Ager’s case exactly. The fear of Ager if 
he had fought at first would have been the fear of the world’s 
opinion, not the fear of God, without which is no valor: 


They [writers on honor] holding it for sure, that to fight hauing the wrong on 
our side, is no other but to prouoke the iust iudgement [of] God . . . wherevpon 
they affirme, that he which acknowledgeth his offence & requireth pardon, is 
lesse dishonorable then he, that moued by a diabolical spirit, obstinately seeketh 
to couer it within the listes (ca. 1598). 


The true Christian was no less timorous than Ager of entering 
into an unjust quarrel. 


I obserue, besides the inward Contents of a peaceable Céscience, two things, 
wherein a Christian excels all other men. In true Valor. . . that is, in a iust 
quarrell: for if his cause bee naught, there is none more timerous then hee; and 
indeed to shew much Courage, in a bad matter, is rather a token of desperate 
folly, then any badge of a magnanimous minde; but in a iust cause, he is bold 
as a Lyon (1623).* 


%8 Cotton MS. Titus C IV, fol. 83. See also d’Espagne, Anti-Duello (1632), 
p. 35. 

8° Vincentio Sauiolo his Practise (1595), sig. Y3. 

4° John Norden, The Mirror of Honor (1597), p. 21. 

*! Kepers, The Courtiers Academy (ca. 1598), p. 100. 

 Owin Felltham, Resolues Diuine, Morall, Political (1623), no. x11, pp. 
38-39. 
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Several of Ager’s speeches, as is natural, seem to indicate 
more thought of the worldly code of honor and valor based on 
the divine than of the divine itself. 
Then shines valour, 

And admiration from her fixed sphere draws, 

When it comes burnished with a righteous cause; 

Without which I’m ten fathoms under coward, 

That now am ten degrees above a man, 

Which is but one of virtue’s easiest wonders. 

(11, i) 

I should be dead, for all my life’s work’s ended; 

I dare not fight a stroke now, nor engage 

The noble resolution of my friends: 

That were more vile. 

(u, i) 

For truth approued but not barely imagined must be the ground worke vppon 
w™ honor builds. The state of those gentlemen is harde whose consciences are 
not able to auerre their owne Actes. Not simple error, but rather that w® is 
obstinately and wittingly defended make an hereticke. . . . ! A greater error can- 
not be comytted then by aduenturinge a life vppon the warrant of a false 
pointe. ...In this case them that are moste earneste and audatious may be 
said . . . to tempte God, to racke conscience, to wound honor (ca. 1614).# 


One of the rules of formal combat is stated: “Officers of armes 
must admitte no combat where they find the quarrell to be false 
nor the gentilmen take it ille to be kept asonder vpon a false 
foundation” (ca. 1614). A man who fought in a wrong cause, 
instead of showing his valor, lost it entirely: “Fortitude is a 
vertue that fighteth for equitie, and Justice: Therefore neither 
they that suffer for vniust matters, nor they that fight for their 
priuate commodities, are to bee accounted valiant” (1612). 
The Star Chamber in 1614 formally stated, “that it was no for- 
titude to shew vallour in a quarrell, except there were a iust 
and worthy ground of the quarrell.’® 

For true Fortitude distinguisheth of the grounds of Quarrels, whether they be 
just; and not onely so, but whether they be worthie; and sets a better value 
vpon mens liues, then to bestow them idly; which are not so to be trifled away, 
but offered vp and sacrificed to honourable Seruices, publike Merits, good 
Causes, and Noble Aduentures (1618).*” 

48 Cotton MS. Titus C IV, fols. 463*—464. 

“ Tbid., fols. 77-77". 

4 Anthony Nixon, The Dignitie of Man (1612), p. 88. 

“ The Charge of Sir Francis Bacon . . . Touching Duells (1614), p. 43. 

47 James I, The Peace-Maker (1618), sig. D3. 
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The weight of such contemporary opinion gives a special 
poignancy to Ager’s 
Quench, my spirit, 

And out with honour’s flaming lights within thee! 

Be dark and dead to all respects of manhood ! 

I never shall have use of valour more. 

(1, i) 
The full meaning of this speech can be gathered only from the 
realization that Ager is not alone referring to the fact that he 
will be disgraced in the eyes of the world by his refusal to fight. 
A very strong secondary connotation is included, that his tacit 
admission of the truth of the Colonel’s aspersion automatically 
deprives him of any reputation to defend. “To the obtayning 
this opinion [reputation] must concur... first Nobility, for if 
the auncestors were men of valour, and eminencie in vertue, the 
vulgar sort (out of treu loue to men of desert) wil preoccupie the 
same conceite of their issue’ (1601).‘* As a birthright from a 
noble family, men of honor were brought into the world with a 
reputation already conceived.*® This form of reputation was 
called natural honor: “honor naturall, is a common opinion, that 
he honored, hath neuer failed in iustice, nor valor. I term it honor 
natural, because man bringeth it from his mothers wombe, and 
preserueth it vnspotted, except through some greeuous offence 
or suspition, he loose this good opinion” (ca. 1598).5° Such a 
form of honor “truelie may be termed imperfect Honour, in 
comparison of that by proper valour acquired,” but, most im- 
portant, “So can there not be honour acquired, where there is 
- not honor naturall.’”’® 
The exact meaning of Ager’s “I never shall have use of valour 
more”’ is therefore three-fold. Not only can he have no more 
use for honor since he will never be able to defend a greater 
cause, but also, if he refuses the fight, in the world’s opinion his 
apparent cowardice will have lost for him all the honor he has 
acquired during his life. 
If you fail Virtue here, she needs you not 


All your time after; let her take this wrong, 
And never presume then to serve her more. 


(mm, i) 
*8 Robert Johnson, “Of Reputation,” Essaies, or, Rather Imperfect Offers 
(ed. 1607), sig. G8. « James I, Edict (1613), pp. 33-34. 


5° Kepers, The Courtiers Academy (ca. 1598), p. 80. 8! Tbid., pp. 82, 84. 
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Lastly, by the particular form of insult which Ager is unable to 
defend, the Colonel has attainted his natural honor and so 
brought tumbling down the whole superstructure of his acquired 
honor (which cannot exist without natural honor), and which, 
as a soldier, was his very life. 

Ager’s attempt to excuse himself from his friends by disavow- 
ing the weight of the injury when compared to the lie, may be 
paralleled by countless illustrations of the deadliness of the lie 
in the duelling code. So may another of his excuses: 


Consider then the man, the colonel, 

Exactly worthy, absolutely noble, 

However spleen and rage abuses him; 

And ‘tis not well or manly to pursue 

A man’s infirmity. 

(11, ii) 

And if we seriously weigh the Matter, there are many cogent Arguments to 
engage us freely to forgive such Injuries and Affronts; Perhaps the Man was 
inflamed and disturbed with Rage and Passion, and when his Anger is abated, 
probably he may be made sensible of his Fault, and brought to own it and ask 
Forgiveness; in the mean time we should take no more notice of it, than we do 
of the raving Discourses of a Frantick Person; for as Cato notes, Anger differs 
from Frenzy only in that it is sooner over (1687). 


The first argument persuading him to fight advanced by the 
Captain’s friends is, 


War has his court of justice, that’s the field, 
Where all cases of manhood are determined, 
And your case is no mean one, 


to which Ager replies, 
True; then ’twere virtuous; 


But mine is in extremes, foul and unjust. 
(111, i) 


Here the Second Friend is endeavoring to persuade Ager of the 


52 James I in one of his dissertations against duelling remarks that most 
duelling books distinguish between two kinds of insults: first, those which aim 
straight at honor itself, “‘as for example imputation of incontinencie to women, 
and of cowardise to men, w* they conceaue irreparable by any other meane then 
the sworde’’; and second, those injuries that merely glance by the skirt of honor, 
such as ordinary insults, blows, and jostlings. See Cotton MS. Titus C IV, 
fol. 401. 

5? See especially, James I, Edict (1613), p. 49; Cotton MS. Titus C IV, 
fols. 453-454; Vincentio Sauiolo his Practise (1595), sigs. R4-S2”. 

4% T.C., A Discourse of Duels (1687), p. 36. 
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worth of the duel by the parallel with the justice of fighting in 
war for a great cause. Ager’s reply indicates that no loss of honor 
was suffered if one fought in a war for a wrong cause, but that 
the duel required a right one. Such seems to have been contem- 
porary opinion. 

A good man may serue (sayth Saint Augustine) vnder a sacrilegious Prince, 
where the iniustice of the commandement shall bind the Prince, as the duetie 
of obediance doth make the souldier innocent (1593).% 


Middleton may have meant simply this: “God bids, thou shalt 
not kill. Kill I may mine enemy in warre. And the Iudge iustly 
executes the Malefactour in peace. But to kill else, is murther, 
if in malice; a grand sinne” (1627).* Or else: “In briefe, in ciuill 
warres there is alwaies some honour for the particular; some 
profit for the generall: In the other [duels], there is neither 
honour nor profit, for one or other” (1624).57 

Fighting for the common weal was always considered noble,** 
but what may partly have occasioned Ager’s answer was the 
thought of a private combat to decide a battle. 


The second [reason for teaching fencing] is, Publique good abroad, for auoyding 
bloud, if the state of a War should require a single Tryall, which howsoeuer 
was presumption in Goliah, was true valor in Dauid (1614).* 


Such a battle would be approved by everyone: 


I find indeed, that Cardinall Cajetan admits them [duels]; but upon two con- 
siderations: first, when two Armies are ready for the shocke and yet where the 


55 Matthew Sutcliffe, The Practice, Proceedings, and Lawes of Armes (1593), 
p. 12. 

What may have been in Ager’s mind, however, was such a panegyric to 
war as: “War is authorised in Scripture by expresse ordinances, furnished with 
many rules, blessed by Moses prayers, practised by Prophets and Kings; ap- 
proued by the Forerunner of Christ; honoured by the presence of the Arke; and 
gouerned by a Chiefetaine, that cals himselfe the God of Battailes.”’ d’Espagne, 
Anti-Duello (1632), p. 19. 

Since quarrels between nations cannot be referred to any higher authority 
for justice, the field of war is always lawful: ‘‘And therefore we must obserue, 
that generall warre is lawfull, for no other respect, but because men are not 
placed vnder the Gouernement of one Prince alone . . . but for that the prin- 
cipallities, they hauing no superiours, make Mars Iudge of their controuersies.”’ 
Kepers, The Courtiers Academy (ca. 1598), p. 149. 

5 Richard Clerke, Sermons (1627), p. 435. 

57 Heighman, The Ghosts of the Deceased Sieurs, de Villemor and de Fontaines 
(1624), p. 19. 

58 Gyfford, A Treatise of True Fortitude (1594), sigs. B6, D4”. 
59 George Hall, The Priuate School of Defence (1614), sigs. A6’-A7. 
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most equitable part hath the fewest forces, in that case saith he, the euent of 
the battel may be referred to a Duell of one of both armies, for auoyding of 
greater bloudshed; for in that case, si bellum sit licitum, quid ni &c duellum 
(1635) .% 


The further arguments of the Friend concern themselves 
with the contemporary belief that honor had constantly to be 
maintained, for one false step would mean the loss of a lifetime 
of effort. 

If you fail Virtue here, she needs you not 

All your time after; let her take this wrong, 

And never presume then to serve her more: 

Bid farewell to the integrity of arms, 

And let that honourable name of soldier 

Fall from you like a shivered wreath of laurel 

By thunder struck from a desertless forehead, 

That wears another’s right by usurpation. 

Good captain, do not wilfully cast away 

At one hour all the fame your life has won. 

(111, i) 

For such like men desiring to be honored, must indeuour by right and wrong, 
not to lose that opinion, and supposition wherewith they were borne... . By a 
man of honor, answered Gualinguo, I meane all those whatsoeuer they bee, good 
or wicked, who haue not lost the good opinion that the worlde conceiued of 
them (ca. 1598).% 


Honor, indeed, was conceived on so high a plane that it was 
held more dear than life: 
poor life, which in respect 
Of life in honour is but death and darkness. 
(111, i) 
John Selden (1610) declares roundly that “honor is not lesse, 
nay more then life to bee respected.” 

When the Colonel appears on the field, Ager’s second in 
despair proposes that Ager merely draw (and presumably con- 
tent himself only with a passive defence) while his seconds 
fought for him. It was sometimes the custom for seconds to 
engage in combat at the same time the principals fought. Even 
though they did not engage, however, by the law they were 
held as guilty as the real duellists themselves.™ 


6° David Person, Varieties: or, a Surveigh of Rare and Excellent Matters 
(1635), pp. 136-137. See also Cotton MS. Titus C IV, fols. 83-87". 

* Kepers, p. 101. 
Selden, The Duello, or Single Combat (1610), p. 16. 
James I, Edict (1613), pp. 66-67, 97-104. 
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Ager’s various friendly advances culminating in his Chris- 
tian appeal to the Colonel were based on tactics advocated “to 
beat downe that desperate and accursed Paradoxe, which comes 
more freely out of their mouthes . . . that no kind of satisfaction 
without blood, can scoure out the foule staines of many wrongs” 
(1613). He employs an argument which had considerable force 
in the hands of the opponents of duelling. 


Why should man, 
For a poor hasty syllable or two, 
And vented only in forgetful fury, 
Chain all the hopes and riches of his soul 
To the revenge of that, die lost for ever? 
For he that makes his last peace with his Maker 
In anger, anger is his peace eternally: 
He must expect the same return again 
Whose venture is deceitful, must he not, sir? 
(mr, i) 


James I in 1613 expended his best eloquence in painting the pic- 
ture of a dying duellist, who, 


aduenturing to leaue this life in passion, presume[s] to presse in the next, to the 
Supper of the Lambe without charity... . / And howsoeuer some presume too 
farre vpon the grace that may bee graunted in extrema hora, yet Mercy it selfe 
makes a great difference betweene those that offend in weaknesse, or of wilful- 
ness: For where presumptions are confident, euents doubtful, and the time which 
should serue for repentance, short; nay which is worst of all, where rather feare 
of hell, then obedience to God, may be conceiued probably to bee a kind of 
spurre to that repentance, which sometimes deceiues the world, it behoueth 
men to bee as certaine of their instrument, as of their acte. . . . It lies not in the 
wit or prouidence of any mortall man, beforehand to assure himselfe of such a 
perfect patience, as may prepare the mind to meditate vpon the best means of 
release from eternall death, while his enemy is in his eye, the woundes bleed 
freshly, shame blinds the iudgement, choller preuails against aduise, and the 
voice of nature her selfe is more apt to call for reuenge then to teach humilitie.* 


One opinion, indeed, held firmly that “all Diuines with a gen- 
erall accord, and consent, doe say, that they which die in these 
miserable combates are damned: a fearefulle sentence, and yet 
true” (1624). The soul which departed swollen with vengeance 
and thirsting for blood, was not likely “to be receiued into the 
bosome of the Patriarks,’’®’ since the duellist carried not only 


* Tbid., p. 26. % Tbid., pp. 11-12. 
* Heighman, The Ghosts of the Deceased Sieurs (1624), p. 9. 
87 d’Espagne, A nti-Duello (1632), p. 35. 
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the guilt of numerous sins which there had been no time to re- 
pent, but also had expired even in the very attempt to commit 
murder. Since death came in the commission of sin, he could 
hope not for mercy but for malice, and revenge with everlasting 
damnation.® 

In his appeal, Ager was making a desperate effort towards 
that higher fortitude than the secular code of honor: 
Such therefore as by the mightie power and grace of GOD, haue so farre subdued 
theyr corrupt lustes, as that they be meeke, lowlie and long suffering, and will 
rather suffer iniurie and beare reproche, then disobey the trueth, haue attained 
vnto great Fortitude, and may eué be wondred at. . . . Some men will smile at 
this, and say they make conscience a cloake to couer their cowardliness. When 
they haue no manhood in them, they would fight if they durst and not beare the 
reproch, but because they dare not, they pretend humilitie, patience, and long 
suffering. How shall it be known what is in a man if he will not fight?®® For an 
answere vnto this, I say if a man be with-held from reuenging himselfe through 
cowardliness of hart, it is no vertue: but if hee bee one that will not in a right 


quarrell feare anie man, then doth he not make céscience a cloak of cowardliness 
(1594).7° 


Ager’s conclusion, in which he endeavors to secure the Col- 
onel’s apology, was the only method by which he could still 
salvage a portion of his honor. If he had succeeded, the code 
would have led to some such words as these from the Colonel: 
“For if the offender offered not iniurie in cold bloud ... the 
offender shall say to the iniuried, I ouercome with the furie of 
anger, and being without the bondes of reason, iniuried you 
thus, or thus in wordes: now taking you for an honest man, and 
vnworthy of contempt, penitent for whatsoever I haue spoken 
to your dishonour, I requesting you to be my friend” (ca.1598).” 
According to one view, at least, an enemy’s apology was more 
honorable for the injured person than a bloody victory.” The 
reason probably lay in that it effected a more complete humilia- 
tion on the injurer, particularly when he was forced to give it 
on the field of battle. 


68 T. C., A Discourse of Duels (1687), pp. 27-28. For an actual case where 
such propaganda had its effect, see Cotton MS. Titus C IV, fol. 42. 

* These sentiments hit off the opinion of the Colonel, and bring about 
his last insult of “coward.” 

7 Gyfford, A Treatise of True Fortitude (1594), sigs. D4-D4". The final 
remarks on cowardice and conscience are exactly applicable to Ager. 

™ Kepers, The Courtiers Academy (ca. 1598), p. 172. 
72 Vincentio Sauiolo his Practise (1595), sig. [cancel] )—( 4. 
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Another question is held, whether Gentlemen brought into the field may repent 
them of the combat, which I persuade my selfe wil neuer happen twixt honorable 
persons: for how can a Challenger repent him of the ending his quarrell without 
perpetuall shame and dishonor . . . because he proued not that to be true for 
which he vndertooke weapons. . . . And I do not see how this repentance can 
come from the Defendant, except he bee content to giue ouer the quarrell and 
acknowledge himselfe such as hee was accused for. . . . And whensoeuer without 
farther satisfaction they should come to an agreement, doubtles the Challenger 
should receiue the shame (1595).”8 


That the Colonel, who put the maintenance of his artificial 
code of honor above the ethics of fighting in a wrong cause, 
would consent on the field to lose that honor by an apology, 
was far too much to expect. Therefore, Ager’s suggestion consti- 
tutes in his mind a further insult, for it implies that the Colonel 
was actually dishonorable, an implication which he had come 
prepared to refute. 

Col. I sorry? by fame’s honour, I am wronged! 
Do you seek for peace, and draw the quarrel larger? 
(111, i) 
Ager’s Christian response that for true manliness there is no loss 
in virtue to repent a wrong, falls on deaf ears, and the Colonel, 
sheathing his sword, makes the final pronouncement: 
I must proclaim 
This captain here, both to his friends and mine, 
That only came to see fair valour righted, 
A base submissive coward; so I leave him. 
(mm, i) 
There are four reasons for this statement. It takes the place of 
victory in combat as justifying the outcome and the preserva- 
tion of the Colonel’s honor. It is an expression of the Colonel’s 
conviction, based on his own code (which was largely that of the 
time) that a man who sheltered himself behind Christian doc- 
trines and would not fight, was a coward.” Furthermore, it is 

8 Ibid., sigs. CclY—Cc2. An otherwise confusing change in terminology must 
be noted here. In the form of apology given above from Kepers’ translation of 
Romei, the case has been one of insult in hot blood where the lie has not been 
given, and, asin A Fair Quarrel, Ager is the challenger and the Colonel the de- 
fendant. But the quotation footnoted here from Saviolo presupposes that the 
lie has been given so that the original injurer, the Colonel, would be the chal- 
lenger and Ager the defendant in the above consideration. 


™% This matter, of course, would be especially applicable to a soldier. See 
Gyfford, A Treatise of True Fortitude (1594), sigs. D4-D4". 
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an affirmation of the code by which only the defendant could 
first bring up the question of apology. Ager, as the assailant by 
reason of his challenge, was theoretically guilty of cowardice in 
overstepping his rights for the purpose of terminating the com- 
bat without bloodshed.” Finally, the Colonel is harking back 
to the initial dispute about their respective valor which began 
the play, and cannot resist this last taunt for an action which 
has justified his original contention. 

This second insult gives Ager his opportunity to defend a 
quarrel whose grounds give him no fear but that he is wholly 
justified in defending the right. Calling the Colonel back, he 
asserts, 


It must home again with you, 
(m1, i) 


an indirect method of giving the lie, and prepares for combat. 
Ager is no longer defending the original foul insult but as a 
means of vindicating his honor has changed his grounds of re- 
sentment solely to the insult of cowardice. Such a change brings 
up a fine point of honor. There was no question but what eti- 
quette permitted a change of ground, when offered, if it could 
be better defended. The quotation below presents an almost 
exact parallel: 


If one should call me traitor, with the lie I properly take away the iniurie, but 
if without the lie, I strike or wound him, I improperly returne the iniurie: for 
by this meanes I deny not that I am a traytor, neither vrge him to prooue his 
saying, although after a certaine manner, I manifest him a man worthy of con- 
tempt: and therefore he may leaue the first, and betake himselfe to the second 
quarrel as iust, by saying: I will proue vpon thee that I am not a man of con- 
tempt, & that thou hast vniustly done to strike mee (ca. 1598). 


It was necessary, however, that there be only one ground for 
a quarrel.”’ The natural supposition might follow, that even 


™ See Kepers, p. 174: ““You must obserue that in the action of making 
peace, they proceed contrarie to that course in combate; for in combate, the 
first aduancement or setting forwarde commeth from the assailant [Ager, the 
challenger], as hee that seeketh to recouer honour; but in effecting peace, the 
first mooue and speake, ought to bee the defendant [the Colonel], as hee, that 
hath to restore honour.” % Kepers, p. 153. 

77 See Vincentio Sauiolo his Practise (1595), sigs. V4-V4", where it is pointed 
out that if one man calls another a traitor, a thief, and a highway robber, it is 
wrong for the first to rejoin that he is neither traitor, thief, nor robber, and that 
he will prove it with his sword; for one of these grounds of quarrel may be true, 
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though Ager was victorious in the combat provoked by his de- 
fense of his bravery, the stain of the earlier and undefended in- 
sult would remain. According to the code of the time, however, 
his victory would have proved the Colonel a dishonorable person 
and the insults of a man lacking in honor were automatically 
presumed to be lacking in truth. Therefore when, subsequently, 
Ager learns of his mother’s actual chastity, and prays that the 
Colonel may recover to fight another combat to avenge the orig- 
inal grounds, he is not seeking any combat necessary in the 
world’s opinion but rather merely exhibiting his generous 
bravery and resentment for the benefit of any skeptics in the 
audience. 

The imputation of coward was in itself an extremely serious 
insult, especially when laid against a soldier, and could be settled 
by no means other than the sword.”* But since Ager has already 
put up with an even more serious insult, the Colonel is surprised 
at his giving the lie, and shows a tolerable amount of moderation 
in warning Ager of the consequences unless the lie is withdrawn. 
He cannot conceive that Ager will really fight, and, believing 
that Ager is indulging only in words, warns him that if he, the 
Colonel, once draws his sword, “rage will force me do what will 
grieve honour.” In other words, if Ager will not defend himself, 
the Colonel’s rage may lead him to assassinate a defenseless man. 
Nothing, of course, could have been more opposed to the code 
of honor as “unfair,” or regarded as more vile when occurring 
on the field where a duel had been appointed.”® 

The duel is fought, and, on the downfall of the Colonel, 
Ager remarks simply, 

Truth never fails her servent, sir, nor leaves him 


With the day’s shame upon him, 
(m1, i) 


words which indicate his conviction (already abundantly illus- 
trated) that a duel is a test of truth, akin to a religious decision 





and he will fight for the one with justice and for the other with injustice. It is 
better therefore, for the challenger to have only one ground for quarrel anc! one 
that is correct for him to defend. 

78 See Cotton MS. Titus C IV, fol. 401. 

79 For actual occurrences, see W. R., The most horrible . . . murther of . . . 
Iohn Lord Bourgh (1591), and Tiselton-Dyer, Old English Social Life as Told by 
the Parish Registers (London, 1898), p. 181. 
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where God guides the arms of justice. The Colonel’s immediate 
repentance would, indeed, seem more dramatic than realistic 
were it not that the unexpected result of the combat has forced 
upon him the same conclusion; and his subsequent amends are 
dictated as much by this feeling as by his realization that Ager 
is indeed a man of complete valor. 

The determined efforts of the authorities to suppress duelling 
at the time the play was written were backed by James himseli 
in no uncertain terms. There could be no question of producing 
a play which defended the practise in extenso without forfeiting 
his favor. Yet, on the other hand, since the fashionable part of 
the audience was composed of those self-same duellists against 
whom the king was inveighing, and since the strong undersenti- 
ment of the time undoubtedly favored the code of honor which 
necessitated the duel, the dramatists could not adopt a wholly 
uncompromising attitude for the purpose of currying the favor 
of the court. A play like the later Conscious Lovers of Steele, 
would have been laughed at. Propaganda for or against the 
theory of the duel was alike impossible. But there was nothing 
to prevent an examination of a circumstance in its practise. 

The nub of the play is unquestionably Captain Ager’s re- 
fusal to fight in a wrong cause, for with this situation the drama- 
tists could condemn a practise and yet uphold the theory. And 
if Ager’s example had been unwaveringly followed by the duel- 
lists of the time, the number of combats would have been materi- 
ally lessened. To this extent the extremists among the duelling 
fraternity were checked by Ager’s action and by the Colonel’s 
eventual repentance, and James, on the production of the play 
before him in 1617, could have felt only gratification at the 
treatment of its central situation. But all the religious and ethi- 
cal arguments against duelling are limited to this single situa- 
tion, and once Ager’s inflated sentiments have been swallowed, 
no duellist could cavil at the play. Honor and valor, and the 
strict upholding of these two treasured possessions in strict 
accord with the contemporary duelling code, are everywhere 
applauded by the writers and held up for admiration in the 
speeches of the hero. In no sense of the word can the play be 
taken as propaganda against all duelling. On the other hand, 
the dramatic importance of the refusal to defend an apparently 
unjust cause, and the consequent emphasis laid on it in speech 
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and action, while undoubtedly an important theme of the play, 
is not its largest one or the single message to be taken away from 
it. Were it so, the continual contrast between the hasty choler 
of the Colonel and the more admirable “‘slow-paced” anger of 
Ager were a dramatic excrescence. This important theme can- 
not be ignored, emphasized as it is, not only in the complete 
action but also in so many of Ager’s soliloquies. 

A Fair Quarrel, therefore, using as its central incident a 
moving appeal not to ruin honor by upholding an unjust cause, 
resolves itself into a dramatic censure of the artificial code of 
honor which elevates honor above reason and as a consequence 
degrades that lofty possession by making its test not the subject 
for a noble and admirable duel where honor is actually involved, 
but the ill-conceived reason for the hasty and ridiculous quar- 
rels which made up the majority of Jacobean duels. The ques- 
tion is rather that of foolish hardihood versus prudent natural 
courage, mere quarrelsomeness versus true valor, and the de- 
fence of a specious and artificial reputation versus the actions 
of true fortitude. 

For true Fortitude distinguisheth of the grounds of Quarrels, whether they . . . 
be worthie; and sets a better value vpon mens liues, then to bestow them idly; 


which are not so to be trifled away, but offered vp and sacrificed to honourable 
Seruices, publike Merits, good causes, and Noble Aduentures (1618).* 


In its real essence the play is concerned more truly with the 
broader aspect of the interpretation of honor, and the portrayal 
of a character who consistently acts according to the ideal of 
fortitude and fundamental valor in more than the one instance 
of his refusal to fight in a wrong cause, than with an analysis of 
any special circumstance in the duelling code. 
FREDSON THAYER BOWERS 
Princeton University 


8° James I, The Peace-Maker (1618), sig. D3. 








GOETHE AND TIECK: A STUDY IN 
DRAMATIC PARALLELS 


There are three facts which no observant student of dramatic 
literature can fail to observe as his familiarity with the subject 
in general widens: The scarcity of original plots, the singleness 
of theme on the part of any one dramatist, and the reflection of 
the age in which a given drama is written. There can be but few 
dramatic situations, for there are but few varieties of conflict. 
A man may be at odds with himself, as Cyprianus in Calderon’s 
Il magico Prodigioso, or have himself under perfect control but 
be at odds with an alien enemy, as Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. The 
oneness of theme of any given writer becomes obvious so soon 
as he has been studied as a creative whole. With all of his my- 
riadmindedness, there is indeed not a great deal of Goethe out- 
side of Faust.’ And if we did not know a single composition date 
for Grillparzer, it would be relatively easy to determine the ap- 
proximate dates of his dramas, provided we knew that Grill- 
parzer as a private person was a highly gifted, super-sensitive 
bachelor clerk who loved his Austria and lived in it. 

With this triple thesis in mind, let us make a comparative 
study of Der Triumph der Empfindsamkeit, which Goethe called 
“eine dramatische Grille,’”’ and Prinz Zerbino, oder: die Reise 
nach dem guten Geschmacke, which Tieck called “ein Spiel in 
sechs Aufziigen.”’ Each play was written to settle accounts with 
the past; the action in each is personal. Goethe’s work influenced 
Tieck’s, though this is not the sole nor even most important 
reason why the two plays resemble each other. They constitute 
that peculiar type of literary parallel the significance of which 
can hardly be over-emphasized: Two dramatists endeavor to 
reach the same objective with a totally different apparatus. It 
is as if two American playwrights, each with a political bent, 
were to attempt to dramatize the New Deal, the one deriving the 
nucleus of his action from the Golden Fleece, the other from All 
the King’s Horses. 

Another type of dramatic parallel is where the apparatus is 
the same, as in the use of legendary characters. Take the case 
of Amphitryon. How many dramas have been written around 
this shifty hero we do not know. We do have however the one by 


1 See the present writer’s Faust: Echoes of Part II in Part I, PQ, xv, 1. 
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Plautus, who imitated Euripides,’ the one by Heinrich von Kleist, 
who imitated Moliére, and the one by John Dryden, who was 
never accused of being a noticeably non-receptive individual. 
Between Euripides and Kleist lies a span of well over two thou- 
sand years. All five had to preserve the central situation, Amphi- 
tryon’s unusual relation to Jupiter and Alcmene; they also had 
to honor the fabulous appeal that derives from the theme of 
mistaken identity. The difference in purpose or objective, how- 
ever, between any two, say Dryden and Kleist, is really greater 
than the difference betwen Goethe and Tieck, despite the fact 
that the actual characters of the latter have not a thing in com- 
mon. 

The greatest difference, however, generally obtains between 
any two writers who dramatize an historical character, as when 
Shakespeare, Schiller, and Shaw put Jeanne d’Arc on the boards 
that signify the world. The reason for this is not far to seek. In 
the case of a purely legendary character the significance of the 
titular hero, his meaning to the world, is laid down in somebody’s 
age of fable precisely as a common noun is defined in a diction- 
ary. To deviate from the conventional attitude toward a mythi- 
cal character is to incur quick and easy derision. For historical 
characters there is no such textbook. To make Ajax puny and 
homely would be to make yourself ridiculous. To make Jeanne 
d’Are a wench or a saint provokes nothing more than still an- 
other, “It’s a matter of opinion.” 

Goethe began work on his Triumph in 1776, or 1777 if we dis- 
regard his originally detached interest in the Proserpina act. 
We find reference to it each year almost to the date of its publi- 
cation in 1787, when Géschen brought it out, with a copper en- 
graving by Chodowiecki depicting the disembowelling of the 
doll. Goethe wrote to Frau von Stein on June 15, 1786, as fol- 
lows: “Ich habe auch den Triumph der Empfindsamkeit bear- 
beitet und frisch abschreiben lassen, ich denke er soll nun 
producibler geworden seyn und eh gewonnen als verlohren 
haben.” We may regard this statement as final. In any event it 
was a long-drawn-out affair when we consider the literary unim- 
portance of this six-act play with its scant 73 pages.® 

* See K. M. Westway, The Original Element in Plautus (Cambridge, 1917), 
p. 13. 

* Published in Vol. 17 of the Weimar edition, pp. 1-73. For the pertinent 
data, prepared by Max Roediger, see pp. 311-353. 
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Precisely when Tieck first began to play with the idea of 
writing Zerbino is not easily determined. According to Képke,‘ 
he actually wrote the first three acts in 1796, the next two in 
1797, and the last act in 1798. He was then twenty-five years 
old and had written a vast deal more then Goethe at that age. 
The original edition was published by Frommann in 1799, 
along with those other works that receive the general caption 
Romantische Dichtungen, a term that did much to give the 
name to the entire school. As it was published in his Werke, 
Wien, 1819, by Leopold Grund, “neue verbesserte Auflage, 
woértlich nach dem Originale,” it is a work of 370 pages. Tieck 
himself realized that it was too long, for in more than one scene, 
he has characters fall asleep, or comment on the insufferable 
length of this story. Hans Wurst, for example, intimates, even 
on page 144, that it is getting wordy. The King replies: 

Schon recht, ich seh’ es schon, wie wiirdige 
Gelehrte Manner ihre Achseln zucken. 
Und wenn sie nun an diese Stelle kommen 


(Und, o der Leser kimmt doch endlich hin, 
Und wenn er noch so lange warten muss... ) 


As to the origin and significance of Der Triumph der Emp- 
findsamkeit, Goethe’s biographers, and scholars in general, are 
of such widely divergent views that doubt regarding all this 
scholarship will not down. Of his biographers, Bielschowsky 
never mentions the play, Witkop devotes an even twelve words 
to it, P. Hume Brown one-half of a page in which he states, among 
other untenable things, that it is “professedly an imitation of 
Aristophanes,’’ Witkowski gives it a page in which he contends 
that it derives from Goethe’s first experiences at the Court of 
Weimar, and Gundolf devotes two pages to it, looks upon it as 
a work of primary importance to anyone who would understand 
Goethe’s spiritual evolution, though he regards the unmoti- 
vated insertion of the Proserpina monodrama as “die grésste 
und kaum fassliche Siinde’”’ ever committed against good form 
in dramatic composition. Gundolf feels sorry too for Proserpina 
in that she was dragged down by the use that was made of her 
while the drama itself was not thereby lifted up, though he 
states that the monodrama itself is of great importance as being 
the preliminary study to Iphigenie auf Tauris. 


* Ludwig Tieck (Leipzig, 1855), Part 1, p. 236. 
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It remained for Georg Brandes® to do the play the greatest 
honor, so far at least as space is concerned. He traces the origin 
back to Carlo Gozzi’s L’amore delle tre melarance, which was 
played for the first time at Venice in 1761, finds a dramatic par- 
allel between it and Ibsen’s Wild Duck, sees Rousseau’s Pygma- 
lion as the model of Proserpina, berates Goethe for not using the 
Greek for Persephone, states that Goethe anticipated Tieck, 
finds the entire play bloodless allegory, amusing only because 
it gives us a chance to see Goethe in an attempt to be amusing, 
comes up with the broad thesis that whenever Goethe tried to 
be satirical he ended by being symbolic, but admits in the end 
that it has real “psychological value.” 

As to Gozzi, Goethe borrowed volumes 1, 2, 4, 5 of his 
theatrical works from the Weimar library on four different oc- 
caions between March 3, 1792 and May 7, 1830. This was too 
late, however, to be of any benefit in the writing of Triumph. 
Nor could the translations of Gozzi into Danish by Meisling 
and Schandorph have been of any help to Goethe, for both 
chronological and linguistic reasons. On the other hand, F. A. 
C. Werthes began to publish his translation of the five volumes 
of Gozzi’s dramatic works into German in 1777 and completed 
it two years later.’ It was in prose but it could have given Goethe 
all the help he needed. 

It is not easy to see how Jellinek can be so positive about the 
influence of Don Quixote. Bertuch had, to be sure, translated 
Cervantes in 1775-77. Each work, however, is satirical, so that 
we have therefore to do with nothing more telling than an epic 
and a dramatic parallel. Jellinek nevertheless writes:* “So kann 
eine Beeinflussung Goethes durch den Don Quixote nicht als 
Zufall bezeichnet werden.” Nor can one attach first-rate im- 


5 See Wolfgang Goethe, Danish edition (Copenhagen, 1915), 1, 253-257; 
English edition (New York, 1924), 360-365. 

®See Else von Keudell and Werner Deetjen, Goethe als Benutzer der 
Weimarer Bibliothek. Weimar, 1931. Also Hedwig Hoffmann Rusack, Gozzi in 
Germany. A Survey of the Rise and Decline of the Gozzi Vogue in Germany and 
Austria, with Special Reference to the German Romanticists. (New York, 1930), 
45-55. This is a diligent study but, like all such works it makes the man studied 
stand out as though he were the leader of the age. 

7 See Rusack, loc. cit., p. 26. 

8 See Goethe-J ahrbuch, x, 239, and x11, 299. There are only four short lines 
in the song, sung by Merkulo (Act m), who says himself, “es ist aus dem 
Griechischen.”’ 
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portance to the statement that the lines beginning “‘Du gedrech- 
selte Laterne” are a mere adaptation from the Ecclesiajzusen 
of Aristophanes.* Goethe was patently influenced in general 
spirit by Gozzi, but in detail he satirized in his Triumph his own 
twenty-five years, just as Tieck satirized the same period in his 
life in his Zerbino. 

It is not without meaning, in this connection, that Tieck 
remained throughout his entire life quiet and seemingly unen- 
thusiastic about Wilhelm Meister, although its influence on his 
own Sternbald and Tischlermeister is obvious and has been proved 
by more than one scholar. 

As to K. W. F. Solger, one of Tieck’s most intimate friends 
throughout an important because formative period, we are now 
placed in a fortunate position by reason of the admirable edition 
of the Tieck-Solger correspondence by Percy Matenko.® Of the 
twenty-two references to Zerbino here listed, four are of more 
than passing interest despite the fact that in reality Solger had 
no real influence on the writing of Zerbino. We are told, in Let- 
ter 18, of Kotzebue’s attempt to scandalize Tieck in the eyes of 
Friedrich Wilhelm III on the basis of the parade scene. This 
was alleged by Kotzebue to be an attack on His Majesty. It 
was written, however, in 1796 and was merely “an expression 
of youthful protest against rigid military discipline.”’ In Letter 
31, Tieck lists the chief targets of his satire. In Letter 57, Tieck 
states without reservation that “ohne den Pericles von Shaksp. 
wire Zerbino nicht.’”’ And in Letter 61 Matenko, following 
Johannes Ranftl, contends, clearly with right, that Tieck’s own 
assertion regarding the great influence on Zerbino of Béhme, 
Tauler, and other mystics must be denied even in the face of 
Tieck’s own remark. 

Nor can we regard Pericles seriously as a source of Zerbino. 
Tieck obviously meant nothing more than that he derived a few 
devices from Shakespeare, such as the chorus, the travelling 
about, the mixture of the epic and dramatic element, the em- 
barrassment, joys, hardships, cajolery, and intrigues of royalty. 
The plot could have given him nothing; the fourth act of 
Pericles in fact, with its bawds and brothels, runs directly 
counter to Tieck’s entire program. 


® Tieck and Solger: The Complete Correspondence (Berlin, 1933), 593 pages. 
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What have the critics themselves said regarding the source 
or origin of Zerbino? Rudolf Haym writes:'® 


Der Keim fiir die Fabel des Zerbino ist nirgend anders zu suchen als in dem 
Goetheschen Triumph der Empfindsamkeit; fiir die Durchschlingung aber der 
Posse mit einer zwar stimmungsreichen, aber matten, romanhaften Liebesge- 
schichte diirfte das Muster im Sommernachtstraum zu suchen sein. 


Haym’s work is to this day a standard piece of scholarly investi- 
gation which, despite all the exceptions that have been taken to 
it, cannot be ignored by any student of German Romanticism 
who is jealous of his reputation. 

Karl Georg Wendriner writes: 


Es ist zweifellos kein Zufall, dass Tieck seine Verachtung des Theaters seit dem 
Jahre empfindet, in dem der Wilhelm Meister erschienen ist." ... Es ist be- 
sonders bemerkenswert, dass diese Wandlung in Tiecks Geschmack sich im 
Jahre 1795, in dem Goethes Wilhelm Meister zu erscheinen begann, vollzog." . . . 
Es ist tiberaus characteristisch fiir Ludwig Tieck, dass das erste, wozu ihm der 
Wilhelm Meister dienen musste, eine Form war, in die er seine Satire auf die 
Aufklarung giessen konnte. Den zweiten Titel dieser Komédie: “Die Reise nach 
dem guten Geschmack”’ konnte man getrost, besonders in Anbetracht der im 
Meister herrschenden Ironie, als Untertitel dem Goetheschen Roman voran- 
stellen.“ . .. Der Wilhelm Meister weckte nach Tiecks eigenen Worten alle in 
seiner Brust tief verborgenen Gefiihle. Eben hatte er noch alle Menschen ver- 
spottet, welche an das Schicksal glauben, jetzt schreibt er unter dem Eindruck 
des Goetheschen Romans seinen “‘Prinzen Zerbino.’’" 


Wendriner’s task was lighter than Haym’s; where the latter 
covered an entire period, and therefore generalized, the former 
covered a delimited item of that period and specialized. A small 
specialist may come nearer to the truth than a great generalizer. 

Witkowski" writes categorically: “Der ‘Zerbino’ nahm das 
Hauptmotiv des an Empfindsamkeit erkrankten Prinzen aus 
Gozzis amore delle tre melarance, die Goethe schon im Triumph 
der Empfindsamkeit fiir einen verwandten Zweck benutzt hatte.” 

The nub of the action in Goethe’s Triumph is, quite briefly, 
as follows: King Andrason (Goethe, with a touch of Karl 
August)" greatly loves his quite fleet spouse Mandandane 


10 Die Romantische Schule (Berlin, 1914), p. 104. 

11 Das romantische Drama (Berlin, 1909), p. 52. 

12 Thid., p. 55. 8 Tbid., pp. 76-77. 4 Tbid., p. 116. 

% Ludwig Tiecks ausgewdhlte Werke (Leipzig, no year), p. xxxviii. 

6 The identifications are suggested by Witkowski in his Goethe, 3rd. ed., 
(Leipzig, 1923), p. 224. He allows the drama no value at all as a drama but “den 
allerhéchsten Wert” as a human document. 
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(Duchess Luise), but she, though she realizes the importance 
that attaches to her domestic relations, reciprocates the exces- 
sive attentions of the hopelessly sentimental Prince Oronaro 
(Prince Konstantin) while Feria, the widowed sister of Andrason 
(Frau von Stein), does all she can to keep the marital ship of 
her distinguished brother on an even keel, 

Andrason consults the oracle by way of procuring a panacea 
for the wayward ills of his weak wife, only to be told that so 
soon as a tangible spectre shall have been exanimated by fair 
hands, and a linen sack shall have given up its visceral contents, 
the patchwork bride will be re-united with her legal groom, and 
all will be well. Andrason, seeing no sense in such a decision, be- 
comes enraged. The oracle, however, had spoken the absolute 
truth. A great doll is made into a perfect duplicate of Mandan- 
dane, Oranoro falls so wholly in love with it that his initial love 
for the real Mandandane weakens. Sentimentality enjoys a dual 
triumph; both he and she are cured of their silly infatuation. 

The work could have been entitled “Die Reise nach dem 
guten Geschmack.” Prince Oronaro sees, after travelling about, 
that it was bad taste on his part to fall in love with the King’s 
queen. It is a real case of the “better half.’’ Oronaro is so taken 
up with Mandandane, that he loves the made specimen better 
than the born. It is from the entrails of the robotized Mandan- 
dane that come, when “‘the linen sack has given up its contents,” 
such books as Martin Miller’s Siegwart (it had just appeared: 
1776), La nouvelle Héloise, and Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. 
In sober truth the work should have been called Triumph tiber 
die Empfindsamkeit. Precisely how Gundolf'’ can state that 
there is still some of the Werther attitude in the Triumph is 
hard to explain; Goethe is devastatingly satirical. But Gundolf 
was interested primarily in the fourth act, Proserpina, written 
for Corona Schréter. Anyhow, Gundolf calls the play ‘‘a drama- 
tized metaphor.” It is, rather, an attempt in six'® short acts to 

17 In his Goethe (Berlin, 1930), p. 241. Wilhelm Bode, in his Goethes Leben 
(1776-80), takes the same stand. Bode also contends, probably with reason, that 
Goethe had Jakob Lenz in mind when he created Prince Oronaro. See p. 189. 

18 The queerest interpretation of all is Lewes’s (Everyman ed., pp. 250-251). 
He feels that it was the suicide of Fraulein von Lassberg (with a copy of Werther 
in her pocket) that forced Goethe to write the extravaganza, speaks of the “five”’ 
acts that make up the play, states that the “severest’’ condemnation was served 
on Werther itself, which is not true, and quotes Béttiger (who may have had a 
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do penance for all the rococo moonshine that had been latterly 
indulged in, including Goethe’s own share. No dramatist writes 
away from his age. The work is pre-Freudian: Confess with 
candor your antecedent inanities and you will enjoy a precipi- 
tate renascence. 

Tieck’s Zerbino is over five times as long as Goethe’s 
Triumph and less than one-fifth as succinct. In the matter of 
formlessness, lack of direct motivation, ease of survey, in other 
words plot, it is a good case of bad form. It is so tangled and 
skippy that Solger'® doubted outright and to the face of his 
bosom friend whether the play could be reckoned among works 
that reveal good taste. It could be called “‘Ein verfehlter Ver- 
such, die phantastische Einbildungskraft zu iiberwinden.” 
Prince Zerbino, son of King Gottlieb, suffers from what a more 
realistic age might call cerebral fever. In order to cure himself 
of this and attendant ills he embarks on a long journey in search 
of good taste. He returns in time only to see that this particular 
desideratum is not acquired in that way, renounces poetry as 
one of the possible causes of his problematic nature, and pro- 
cures a minor position, more on the basis of routine succession 
than personal fitness, inherited or acquired. 

Lack of space makes it impossible to give the plot, or plots, 
for there are three, of Zerbino in detail. For the purpose of 
the present paper, however, the plot must be given so far as it 
concerns the titular hero. 

Zerbino, son of the Gottlieb who became King in Der gestie- 
felte Kater, suffers from mental inelasticity. Having gone in 
heavily for the sciences, the physician puts him on a mental diet 
of light literature only to see him come all the nearer to death’s 
door. Hans Wurst discusses philosophy with him, and he nearly 
dies. Leander, the court scholar, writes a book entitled “‘Grund- 
sitze der Kritik,’’ which he wishes to read to Zerbino but Nestor 
intervenes: Mental disturbances are becoming general; even 
Nestor feels that, a little more, and he himself will love religion. 
A new physician is called to court who diagnoses the case, and 





hand in motivating the Prince’s cavalier, Merkulo) as saying that the original 
was much more boisterous. 

19 See Erich Schiénebeck, Tieck und Solger (Berlin, 1910), p. 37. Also, 
Solgers nachgelassene Schriften, pp. 1-2: Ob man so etwas unter die Werke des 
guten Geschmacks zihlen kénne, daran zweifle ich selbst sehr. 
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claims that Zerbino can be cured only by having his imagination 
aroused still more; his insanity must rage itself out before his 
mental equilibrium can be restored. 

In the meanwhile another King, Pindarus, hearing of Gott- 
lieb’s troubles, informs him that a sorcerer by the name of 
Polykomikus lives in the northwestern wood and specializes in 
the curing of mentally weak persons of high degree. A great 
council is held—the wave of insanity has spread—Polykomikus 
comes on and restores Zerbino to seeming saneness by quoting 
a number of such banalities as “follow the majority and you 
will be happy,” or “believe what your fathers believed and you 
will have less trouble.’ The cure, however, to be lasting must be 
followed by a long journey in search of good taste. Zerbino sets 
out on this journey with Nestor as a companion and Leander’s 
“Grundsitze der Kritik”’ as a guide book. 

Zerbino and Nestor travel long in vain. They meet Kleon 
who is looking for Lila with as little success as they are having 
in finding good taste. They spend the night in an old mill, over- 
joyed to hear that this mill is good taste itself, and that Poly- 
komikus is its patron saint. You pour into the hopper all those 
old works that badly need revision, Gétz von Berlichingen, 
Werther, English novelists, and they come out in good form. 
But it does no good; nor does Nestor’s hopeful visit to the 
garden of poetry where Dante, Ariosto, Petrarch, Cervantes, 
Sophocles, and Hans Sachs disport themselves. All the while 
Zerbino is wandering about in the wilderness, where nature 
speaks, and where he meets Shakespeare, who promises to lead 
the unhappy pilgrim out of this all-too-natural nature while he 
himself returns to his own garden of poetry. 

This succeeds, temporarily. We next find Zerbino drinking 
tea, indulging in polite conversation, discussing Shakespeare, 
until, his hostess having apparently lost interest in even a 
royal guest, he sets out with Nestor only to wander over sandy 
plains where there is not a trace of good taste. He becomes 
hysterical. He feels that his search is utterly futile. His mother 
is heartbroken over his long absence; but enlightenment has 
been introduced at the court, and through its beneficent influ- 
ence, direct and remote, Zerbino returns to the bosom of his 
family. He has not found good taste, but he has about come to 
believe that good taste is not a prerequisite for the management 
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of a court. Thrown into prison for his odd antics and still odder 
notions, he recovers, is given the cabinet position formerly 
held by Hinze von Hinzenfeld, and we may expect a formal 
flowering of good taste, though we could not tell why. 

In the garden-of-poetry scene,”® the Géttin refers to “diese 
heil’gen Vier.” Of these the first three are Dante, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare. Nestor asks, “‘Wer in aller Welt kénnte denn das 
seyn,” meaning who is the fourth? Biirger whispers into his 
ear ““Géthe.”’ Thereupon Nestor replies that that is impossible, 
for he himself, following on the demands of the age, just re- 
cently reviewed Hexrmann und Dorothea in such a fashion that 
men would have to be blind to have any more respect for Goethe 
as a poet. The critics contend that by “Biirger’’ Tieck meant 
the author of “‘Lenore’’; he nevertheless uses Biirger, meaning 
some “‘citizen,’’ as a speaking character in various scenes. This 
is the sole reference to Goethe by name in the play; Schiller is 
not mentioned at all. 

Tieck nowhere states in so many words that he was influ- 
enced by Triumph. Nor does a comparison of these two skeleton 
plots prove that he was. Quite the contrary. It is however an 
almost perfect case of dramatic parallel. 

There are eleven name characters in Triumph, all of whom 
are rather non-Germanic. Zerbino has at least as many char- 
acters as are in Ivanhoe," divided about equally between 
Germanic and non-Germanic. The work itself is more largely 
German. Wolfgang Menzel was writing wisely when he said,” 
“T look upon Tieck as the most German of our poets.” Tieck 
made no attempt to draw up a list of dramatis personae, obvi- 
ously in order to save space, and because the work is so largely 
epic in nature. Nor did Goethe in Faust. It was a romantic pro- 
cedure. That Zerbino is so much longer than Triumph is merely 
in keeping with the difference in the amount each had written 
when twenty-five years of age. 

In Triumph we have this scene (63): Andrason tells Sora 


20 See Ludwig Tieck’s simmitliche Werke (Wien, 1819), xvi, 277. All refer- 
ences are to this edition, just as in Goethe all references are to the Weimar edi- 
tion. Spelling has not been changed. 

21 According to John Buchan, Sir Walter Scott (New York, 1932), there are 
153 characters in Ivanhoe. 

*2 German Literature, translated by Thomas Gordon (London, 1840), rv, 121. 
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(one of Feria’s court ladies) that he is very much embarrassed: 
“Der fiinfte Act geht zu Ende und wir sind erst recht verwickelt!” 
Sora replies: “So lasst den sechsten spielen!” Inirg ply to Andra- 
son’s statement that that will never do, Sora says, “Ihr seid ein 
Deutscher, und auf dem deutschen Theater geht alles an... .” 
In Zerbino Tieck goes right through with six acts, though in the 
last act his characters admit that this is too much. It is the 
fifth act that his characters find so embarrassing that they think 
it might be dropped entirely (202). 

Closely related to this species of illusion-destroying play, is 
each writer’s device for bringing out the fact that it is a play. 
Goethe’s Andrason says (63) “eigentlich spielen wir uns selber.”’ 
Sora replies “Ich habe so etwas gemerkt.” This motif runs 
throughout Zerbino, especially in Act m1 (148-149), and Act 
vi (314-332). 

Contrasts in action are of course just as telling as similarities. 
When Prinz Oronaro (72) finally wins the puppet, he says: 
“Ich weiss nicht wo mich die Trunkenheit der Wonne hinfiihrt. 
Diese ist’s, ich fiihl’ ihre Nahe, die mich so lang an sich zog, 
die so lang das Gliick meines Lebens machte!”’ There follows 
a lot more sentimentality, and then he turns to the real Man- 
dandane and coldly bids her farewell. In Zerbino, however, the 
Alter Konig, taken over from Der gestiefelte Kater, spends his 
time playing with his tin soldiers. He loves one, Sebastian by 
name, to near madness. When the real human equivalent, 
Nathanael von Malsinki (also from Kater) is found, Hans 
Wurst asks him to compare the two. He replies (349): “‘Nein, 
Mein Freund, bey Leibe nicht, das kénnte mir eine unerwartete 
Stérung machen, nun ich diesen hier besitze, will ich jenen mit 
keinem Auge wieder ansehen.”’ He requests his courtier to throw 
the tin soldier in the fire and melt it so that no one can ever see 
it again. 

Closely related to this is the similarity in the attitude of 
both dramatists to royalty. No one could expect Goethe, having 
himself just arrived at a court, to treat royalty with unbecom- 
ing dignity. His King Andrason is, to be sure, described as “ein 
humoristischer Kénig,” and he finds himself in acute embarrass- 
ment, but it is an embarrassment that is due to the sentimental 
peculiarities of his queen. His own dignity he after all so com- 
pletely preserves, that he can close the play with a memorable 
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bit of wisdom (73). Tieck was an even greater partisan of dig- 
nity. However senile his Alter Kénig may be, his real King, 
Gottlieb, can hardly be laughed off the boards, for, like Andra- 
son, his troubles arose from a member of his own family, from 
his son Zerbino, who is not crowned King in the end, as Fried- 
rich Kummer claims he is;* he merely receives a post of dubious 
influence in the royal cabinet. Tieck always had an unwavering 
ambition to see royalty dramatized with dignity. This is best 
revealed in his work on Kleist, with especial reference to his 
review of Prinz von Homburg.* 

Copper-plate prints or steel engravings were to be sure 
common in the eighteenth century, but the following looks like 
more than an accident. In Triumph, Askalaphus, Mandandane’s 
chamberlain, tells (35-39) how Pluto, dissatisfied with the gen- 
eral appearance of Hell, decided to change it into a park. Even 
Cerberus’s kennel becomes a chapel. The detailed description 
could serve at once as an account of the chief changes made at 
Weimar soon after Goethe’s arrival, and as the main prescrip- 
tion for many a romantic layout that was to follow. One of the 
leading attractions of this park was to be a suspension bridge, 


Denn erstlich kann kein Park bestehn 
Ohne sie, wie wir auf jedem Kupfer sehn (38). 


And when Mana hears of Miller’s Siegwart in three volumes, she, 
Lato, and Sora burn with an intense desire to see “der gute 
Jiingling.” Sora says (56) “‘Da ist ja auch ein Kupfer dabei.” 
Mela replies, ‘“‘Das ist gut, da weiss man doch wie er ausgesehen 
hat.” The stage directions read: “Es bleibt den Schauspielern 
iiberlassen, sich hier auf gute Art iiber ahnliche Schriften lustig 
zu machen.” 

One of the best features of Zerbino is the engraving® with 
the legend ‘‘Wer bin ich?” It depicts the scene entitled “‘Gefing- 
niss”’ (360-363). Zerbino stands by the side of Nestor. The op- 
posing group is made up of Stallmeister (it is he who asks the 
question) with, and rightly, a slightly canine face, back of him 


%3 Deutsche Literaturgeschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts (Dresden, 1909), p. 115. 

*% See Rudolf Lieske, Tiecks Abwendung von der Romantik (Berlin, 1933), 
pp. 119-131. As to kings in general see Tieck, apropos of a performance of his 
own Kater (Berlin, April 20, 1844), Schriften, rv, 378. 

% When Tieck was only twenty years old he wrote Die Kupferstiche nach 
der Shakspeare-Galerie in London, 1794, 
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are Hinze von Hinzefeld with, as is again proper (he is lifted 
from Der gest. Kater), a feline face, and Leander, the dour author 
of “Grundsitze der Kritik.” 

Each play satirizes sentimentality, supersensitiveness, fate, 
voodoism, rococo literary forms, telepathy, and dramaturgic 
idolatry. Each mingles prose with verse, has a general family 
or ensemble gathering at the close with a happy, reconciliatory 
ending, and a prologue. Goethe places his at the beginning of 
the fourth or Proserpina act, Tieck at the beginning of the first 
act and in any other place where an explanation seems neces- 
sary, or endurable. Tieck has an epilogue, Goethe closes with 
a grand ballet. Where Goethe has the Oracle, Tieck has the 
Sorcerer Polykomikus. The dénouement in each case is effected 
through travels. At the very opening of Triumph, Feria’s ladies- 
in-waiting are expecting the King home from a “Reise.’”’ The 
stage directions read, with more than accidental significance: 
“Saal, im guten Geschmack decorirt.” It never required much 
in the way of words to give Tieck a cue.* 

Each drama plays up the motif of incognito, has an indi- 
vidual who is dissuaded from suicide by a colleague, overworks 
the word “‘Schicksal” and the idea then so current in connection 
with it, Goethe was influenced by Gozzi, Tieck introduces 
Gozzi as a speaking character, both lampoon “Aufklarung,”’ 
both lay excessive emphasis on the virtue of ‘““Einsamkeit,” both 
have body-guards, bands, and parades or reviewing of troops, 
each comments on the wonders of electricity, the talisman, 
magnetic power, Goethe contrasts rank with heart, Tieck heart 
with cash, in each hunger is alleged to be a partial cure for 
“Empfindsamkeit,”’ each play has characters described as being 
“humoristisch,” where Goethe has a poorly motivated mono- 
drama, Tieck has duodramas, unmotivated and less effective 


6 Rusack, loc. cit., p. 126, says the subtitle “is directly traceable to certain 
lines in Gozzi’s prologue.’’ There occur to be sure the words La ruota de! buon 
gusto etc., but even this is not seriously damaging to Tieck’s potential, and in 
this case probable, originality: ‘‘ruota’’ means “‘wheel,’’ not “route.’’ Rusack’s 
comprehensive bibliography should, too, have listed a number of scholars, es- 
pecially Witkowski. Even granting that he is too categorical, he is suggestive. 
He errs too when (Ausg. W., p. xliii) he says that Tieck has Béhme appear in the 
garden-scene. The German poets who appear there (254-279) are Wieland (not 
by name but as the author of Oberon), Goethe, Hagedorn, Gellert, Gesner 
(Tieck’s spelling), Kleist (Ewald), Bodmer, and Hans Sachs. 
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even than Goethe’s monodrama, such as Dorus-Lila, Helikanus- 
Waldbruder, Goethe has a court-gardener, gardens play a 
spacious réle in Tieck, and both lay great stress on the place and 
role of the theatre. 

One thing, however, Goethe did not do: introduce puns. No 
tolerance in the whole field of literary criticism can forgive Tieck 
for his infantile, jejune, puns. Jeremias says (239): “Sie arbeiten 
jetzt den Swift um?” The Fiinfter Gesell reports progress. 
Jeremias replies: ‘‘Seyn Sie nur dabey nicht zu sehr swift.” For 
that there is no excuse. It is on a par with Tieck’s “rohes 
Mantschen’”? for “romantisch.” 

All these similarities fade, however, into relative unimpor- 
tance in comparison with the attitude of the two dramatists 
toward nature. Goethe has his Prince box up nature and take it 
along with him on his travels so that, should he wish a bower 
in which the nightingales may sing, a cascade down which 
crystal clear water may ripple, a night of moonshine suitable for 
the setting of a wholly glorious, and rococo, serenade, all he has 
to do is to unpack his luggage and there it is. He calls it his 
“‘Reisenatur,” and the manager his “Directeur de la nature”’ 
(20). This functionary reminds one of Faust, lines 4225-4226: 
Alter Berg und feuchtes Thal, /Das ist die ganze Scene! 

Tieck elaborates on this. There is first the long garden 
scene (254-263) where flowers of all descriptions, including roses 
so fragant that they inspire the nose, function as speaking 
characters. Then there is the famous room scene (279-293) 
where the furniture speaks: the table, a chair, the cupboard, 
the mirror, wine, roast, bottles, dishes, the violin, the harp, the 
flute, the oboe, the trumpet, and of course the forest-horn 
(Tieck satirizes his own Sternbald by title, 2888). The parallel 
is so striking that comment may be omitted. 

Goethe was purely satirical; so was Tieck in these two scenes. 
Tieck was not satirical, however, in the other nature passages. 
The real question is: Was he sincere?** That is the one of the 
most serious questions regarding much of German Romanticism 
as an integrated movement. Did even Novalis feel what he 

27 In Gesammelte Novellen, vit, 140. 

% Witkowski, Tiecks ausgewdhlte Werke (Leipzig, no year), writes: “Tieck 
war kein Lyriker, der das Erlebte in seiner Poesie zum Bilde gestaltete. Dichten 


hiess ihm das Hinausschweifen in eine andere Welt, die mit der wirklichen keine 
Beriihrung hatte.” 
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affected to feel? Fredrich Gundolf contends” that all of Wacken- 
roder’s phantasias about and effusions on art (in the writing of 
which Tieck had a vital interest) could have been written just 
as well had he been blind. 

Tieck’s Zerbino leads off with a really fetching hunting song 
(5) that is more than merely passable poetry; it has real verve. 
But when did Ludwig Tieck, who suffered nearly all his life 
from gout, rheumatism, and kindred ills, ever follow the hounds? 
Tieck did some of what we would to-day call “hiking” with 
Wackenroder and others when a young student. Otherwise he 
was largely an indoor lover of nature.*° 

For good drama the titular hero plays too unimportant a 
part. Zerbino appears, along with a veritable cavalcade of other 
characters, who do most of the speaking, ten times: 29-38, 
134-141, 155-163, 172-182, 289-295, 304-316, 314-320, 323- 
332, 343, and 361-363. This makes a total of 70 pages, or 18.8 
per cent of the whole. That is no percentage for a hero. Kleist’s 
Prinz von Homburg is on the stage 1097 lines out of a total 
of 1857 lines, or 63.1 per cent. This is better. 

Each of these dramas reflects the age in which it was written: 
Triumph, 1750-1775, Zerbino 1775-1800. The interesting phase 
of the matter lies in the fact that the latter period shows no 
marked progress over the first. 

As to the singleness of purpose in each dramatist, there is a 
noticeable similarity between the way in which Merkulo aids 
Oronaro in his affair with Mandandane, and the way in which 
Mephistopheles prods Faust on to loving Gretchen. That the 
issue in Faust is more intense derives from Goethe’s greater 
maturity when finishing the first part of the tragedy. There is 
too a most pronounced similarity between the account Pro- 
serpina gives of her childhood when she, a happy young girl, 
romped across the meadows with other girls of equal age and 
similar avenues of delight, and the account Iphigenie gives of 
her joyous youth, as contrasted with the present: Mandandane 
tied down to Pluto in Hades, Iphigenie in Tauris, suffering the 
worst of all known pangs—being loved by a man whom she can- 
not love in return. 

29 Romantiker: Neue Folge (Berlin, 1931), p. 44. 


8° See the present writer’s Tieck’s Aufruhr in den Cevennen, The German 
Quarterly (March, 1934), pp. 58-69. 
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Zerbino, called by Tieck himself a continuation to a degree 
of Der gestiefelte Kater, abounds in scenes, situations, themes, 
and motifs that had already been exploited, or were to be ex- 
ploited in later works. This phase of the study has however 
already been adequately treated.*! Gervinus, writing exactly a 
hundred years ago, said:* “In Tiecks Werken stésst man nun 
gar zu oft auf dieselben Namen und dieselben Ausstellungen 
immer wieder von neuem.” 

Gervinus closes his history of German literature with 150 
pages (there are only 37 paragraphs in all these pages) of 39 
long lines each devoted to what he calls “Romantische Dich- 
tung.” Although Tieck receives more space than any other one 
writer, one cannot help but wonder today at the inability of 
Gervinus to pick a winner. Unlike Boileau in this regard, he 
clutters up his 37 paragraphs with the names of “romanticists” 
who have long since been dead. Were his outmoded but not al- 
ways unsuggestive treatise a trifle different, we could call it 
Geschichtswissenschaft. 

Leaping over Wilhelm Scherer we come then to Friedrich 
Kummer, whose familiar treatise may go by the name of 
Literaturwissenschaft. Kummer’s statement that Zerbino is 
crowned king in the end is rather bad, for it is precisely the 
idea that Tieck did not wish to convey; he wished to show that 
Zerbino, with his wayward foibles, and complete ineptness in 
the field of good taste, would have to relinquish, once and for 
all, the crown to a lateral line. Then we come to Cysarz, who 
may stand as a fair representative of Geisteswissenschaft. In 
one place he writes:* 

31 In Ludwig Faerber, Das Komische bei Ludwig Tieck, (Mainz, 1917), 90 
pages, on pages 4, 26, 32, 40, 43, 48, 62, 69, 73, 74, 81. It has not been deemed the 
duty of this paper to show to what extent, if any, Tieck was influenced by Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, though the resemblance is marked, particularly in the 
development of the affairs of the various pairs of lovers. An equally grateful 
task would be to show the influence of Two Gentlemen of Verona on Zerbino. 
Shakespeare’s Sebastian (Julia) looks not a little like Tieck’s Sebastian (Na- 
thanael von Malsinki). 

8 Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, 4th. ed., (Leipzig, 1853), v, 531. When 
writing of Tieck’s drama, Gervinus uses the form “‘Zerbin.’”’ Professor E. H. 
Zeydel informs me—his source is a statement in Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde— 
that Tieck derived the name of “Zerbino’’ from a lost play by Lenz in which 


“Zerbin” occurs. 
% Von Schiller zu Nietzsche (Halle, 1928), p. 238. 
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Das oft groteske Unverstindniss der Romantik fiir das Drama gibt zum 
Beispiel einem Friedrich Schlegel den Satz ein: Die dramatische Form kann 
man wihlen aus Hang zur systematischen Vollstindigkeit, oder um Menschen 
nicht bloss darzustellen, sondern nachzuahmen, oder aus Bequemlichkeit, oder 
aus Gefialligkeit fiir die Musik, oder aus reiner Freude am Sprechen und Sprechen 
lassen (Ath. 17),—beiliufig das Diimmste, was iiber das Drama gelesen zu haben 
ich mich entsinne. 


Schlegel did not say, however, that this recipe would make 
a “good” drama, but a “romantic” drama. Nevertheless the 
inherent and inescapable weakness of Schlegel’s plan is obvious, 
and must be conceded when applied to legitimate as opposed 
to “Kitsch” dramatists. Euripides, Shakespeare, and Hebbel 
certainly did not write dramas solely for these reasons. In the 
study of parallels before us, however, Schlegel’s idea finds well- 
nigh perfect exemplification: It is one of a series of reasons 
why the two works are so much alike. 

More reading of the works themselves, for which criticism 
in a changing age has not yet found a substitute, would result 
in a more accurate Literaturwissenschaft, and a more charitable 
Geisteswissenschaft. Geschichtswissenschaft, for obvious rea- 
sons, long since ceased to possess the joyous virtue of feasibility. 

ALLEN W. PoRTERFIELD 


West Virginia University 
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TIECK’S DIARY FRAGMENT OF 1803 AND 
HIS NOVELLE EINE SOMMERREISE 


While reading the manuscript of Professor Zeydel’s excellent 
monograph on Ludwig Tieck which is now completed, I came 
upon a reference to a diary fragment which the poet had written 
concerning his experiences during the earlier part of his summer 
trip with Burgsdorff in 1803.! This fragment, which is hitherto 
unpublished, was discovered by Professor Zeydel in the Tieck- 
Nachlass, Box 24, of the Preussische Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, 
during the course of his sabbatical year in Germany in 1932-33. 
Professor Zeydel was kind enough to permit me to avail myself 
of his discovery and to publish this manuscript, for which I 
wish to express my sincere indebtedness here. A cursory com- 
parison of this diary fragment with Tieck’s Novelle, Eine 
Sommerreise (1833), revealed certain striking similarities, which 
seemed to be further confirmed by Tieck’s statement in his 
preface to the Novelle that he had used as his source certain 
‘diaries and letters’ (“Tagebiicher und Briefe’) of a group of 
friends.” Whereas the references to records of friends is ficti- 
tious, the acknowledgment of the use of diaries and letters 
seemed to point to the truth. It occurred to me that the manu- 
script deserved further study both from the point of view of its 
use as a source for the Novelle, and as an example, by reference 
to it, of Tieck’s method of artistic workmanship. In order to 
bring out the relation of the manuscript and the Sommerreise 
more clearly, I propose to analyze briefly, first, the manuscript 
proper; secondly, the Sommerreise, and thirdly, compare the 
two side by side. 

The manuscript is eight pages in length and is written in 
Ludwig Tieck’s hand. It deals in considerable detail with the 
first part of Tieck’s summer trip with Burgsdorff of 1803, the 
diary running from Tuesday, June 21, 1803 (Dresden), to Tues- 
day, July 12, 1803 (Aschaffenburg). The diary represents the 
two friends as setting out from Dresden, and proceeding to 
Bohemia, where they visit the cities of Teplitz, Karlsbad, and 
Eger. Thence the journey extended westward to Berneck, 

1 The title of this work is: Ludwig Tieck, the German Romaniticist. A Critical 
Study, by Edwin H. Zeydel, Princeton University Press, 1935. For the reference 
to the diary fragment, cf. op. cit., 367. Cf. also, pp. 172, and 305. 


* Ludwig Tieck’s Schriften, 23. Band (Berlin 1853), ‘“Eine Sommerreise,”’ 5 f. 
Henceforth this Novelle will be referred to as Eine Sommerreise. 
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Bayreuth, Erlangen, Nuremberg, Pommersfelden, Bamberg, 
Wiirzburg, and Aschaffenburg. At this point the manuscript 
breaks off. Tieck comments in ‘telegram style’ upon all the 
objects and places of interest he met on the journey, including 
small towns, villages, ruins, pictures, and even the inns, and 
refers as well to the personalities he met, such as Carl Harden- 
berg (‘‘Rostorf”), a younger brother of Novalis, in Karlsbad 
(Sonntag, den 26tn. Jun.’’), Professor Mehmel and the Re- 
formed paster Le Pique, in Erlangen (“Sonntag den 3ten Jul.’’), 
and Panzer, in Nuremberg (“Dienstags den 5 Jul.’’). 

The Sommerreise tells the story of a certain Walther von 
Reineck who sets out in search of a man who has eloped with 
a friend’s cousin. On the journey he meets Ferdinand von Erlen- 
bach, and a third person, Wachtel, who become his fellow-travel- 
lers. It turns out that his companion Ferdinand was the person 
he sought. This story serves as an excuse for Tieck to work in a 
detailed description of a journey into Bohemia and southern 
Germany. The itinerary of the journey in the Novelle follows in 
detail that of the diary fragment, except that the Novelle de- 
scribes the first stages of the journey from Guben (a reflection 
of Tieck’s and Burgsdorff’s departure from Ziebingen) to 
Dresden, carries it forward from where the fragment breaks off 
in Aschaffenburg to Heidelberg and Heilbronn (whence the 
travellers turned back), and brings the narrative to a conclusion 
near Guben.*® The personalities referred to in the fragment also 


3 The fidelity with which the Novelle adheres to the itinerary as given in 
the fragment may be exemplified by the following parallel excerpts from each: 


Diary Fragment Eine Sommerreise 
a) Freitag den 24t. Jun(r.) p. 30 (edition quoted above) 
Ausgefahren, in Graupen(r.) Kirche, Die Bergstadt Graupen und ihre 
heilge Stiegen; oben die Ruinen be- alte Kirche, die Ruine oben und die 
sucht, Aussicht von oben. schéne Gegend nahmen den folgenden 
Tag in Anspruch. 
or again: 
b) Sonnabnd den 25t. Jun(r.). p. 36. 
Wir reisen nach Carlsbad(r.), Bff., Wir fuhren iiber Dux, Brizen und 
iiber Dux(r.), nach Brixen(r.). Koffer, Saatz, wo wir Mittag machten. 


neues Schloss gemacht. Saaiz(r.) Mit- 
tag-Essen. 


For the method adopted in transcribing the text, cf. p. 88. 
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occur here: Carl Hardenberg is met by the travellers in Karlsbad 
and in Liebenstein,‘ Mehmel and Le Pique in Erlangen,’ and 
Panzer in Nuremberg.® 

Placing the manuscript and the Novelle side by side we find 
a clear-cut resemblance on two main points: 

A. The content of the itinerary as far as the fragment goes. 

B. The reference to certain definite personalities. 

The resemblances are those of subject-matter. On the other 
hand, there are a considerable number of differences: 

A. The story which serves as a framework and the characters 
presented in it are an addition from the point of view of the 
diary fragment, giving the Novelle artistic unity. 

B. The itinerary begins earlier and ends later in the Novelle 
than in the fragment. 

C. There are certain supplementary episodes, references to 
personalities, and discussions between the characters in the 
Novelle, which are not taken up in the fragment, and which 
serve as a sort of depositary, in reminiscent form, of Tieck’s 
earlier romantic interests. Thus, there is a criticism, in romantic 
fashion, of Jean Paul’s works as not being novels, and, on the 
other hand, praise of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister as a true novel;’ 
Ferdinand prays in the Bamberg chapel in Catholic fashion,*® 
and expresses enthusiasm for the simple piety of medieval 
Catholic hymns.® There is a reference to a meeting with Anton 
Hardenberg,'® a younger brother of Carl von Hardenberg, for 
which Tieck probably found the source in a letter from Anton 
Hardenberg to him," whereas his meeting through letters of Le 
Pique with several friends of the pastor’s in Heidelberg” is 
attested in a latter of Tieck’s to Le Pique of November 21, 
1803. Ferdinand refers to his associations with the Schlegels 
and Novalis in Jena," shows his interest in puppet-plays, and 


* Pp. 39, 105. The page-references are to the edition of the Sommerreise, 
quoted above. 

5 P. 54. *P. 61. 7P. 46. 8 P. 66. * P. 67. 

10 P. 105. 

4 Anton Hardenberg to Tieck, Dresden den 2ten Decemb. 1803, Karl von 
Holtei, Briefe an Ludwig Tieck, 1, 325 f. 

2 Pp. 84f. 

13 Dreihundert Briefe aus swei Jahrhunderten, hrsg. von Karl von Holtei 
(Hannover, 1872), 1, 92, Tieck to Le Pique, Ziebingen, den 21 ten Novbr. 1803. 

MP. 85. 
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gives glowing praise to the puppet-plays in Quedlinburg.™ On 
the occasion of a visit of the travellers to the grave of Auguste 
Béhmer in Kissingen, Ferdinand praises Caroline Schlegel, and 
the women of the romantic circle for discovering Goethe," 
and on another occasion, Ferdinand refers to Friedrich Tieck’s 
basreliefs in the Weimar Schloss, Thorbeck, the Frommann 
family, Ritter, and Clemens Brentano, giving an appraisal of 
the latter’s authorship.” 

D. There are a number of humorous episodes and satiric 
excursions in the Novelle, for which there is no basis in the 
fragment: the duel in Karlsbad between the two barons over 
the relative merits of Karlsbad or Teplitz;'* the satire on an 
acquaintance of Ferdinand’s who despised the moderns, and 
appreciated only the ancients until he found his final literary 
inspiration in Kotzebue;!* Wachtel’s satirical extravaganza on 
the ‘Leseesel,”° and the amusing personality and reminiscences 
of Cramer, whom Wachtel had met in Liebenstein.”" 

E. Even where the subject-matter is identical in both the 
diary fragment and the Novelle, there is frequently a change of 
treatment. This is achieved by means of the elaboration of 
merely suggested points, by imaginative expansion, and occa- 
sionally by condensation. 


1. Elaboration of merely suggested points 


Diary Fragment Eine Sommerreise 

a) Sonnabnd den 25tn. Jun(r.). p. 38. 

Nacht, wunderbare Einfahrt in Carls- Wir konnten seine (Ferdinands) be- 

bad(r.), Wasser, Wald, tiefe Lichter. geisterten Augen nicht mehr sehen, 
denn es war ganz finstere Nacht 
geworden. Wundersam leuchteten von 
unten die zerstreuten Lichter aus 
Karlsbad, und nach vielem Riitteln 
und Stossen unseres Wagens, indem 
einmal der grosse hélzerne Hemm- 
schuh brach, der hier dem Rade 
untergelegt wird, gelangten wir spit 
und nicht ohne Gefahr in dem Stadt- 
chen an. 


4% Pp. 123-126. 6 Pp. 103 f. 
17 Pp. 130 f. 18 Pp. 40 f. 
WW Pp. 52-56. 20 Pp. 76 f. 2 Pp. 120 f. 
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b) Donnerstags, den 30tn Jun(r.). 
Von Eger(r.), tiber Thiersheim, nach 
Wunsiedel(r.), nach Sichers-Reut(r.), 
Alexanderbrunnen. Mittagshitze. 


p. 43. 


Am folgenden Tage fuhr man iiber 
Thiersheim nach Wunsiedel und Si- 
chersreuth, dem Bade, welches Alex- 
anderbrunnen genannt wird. Hier 
ruhten die Freunde bei stechender 
Mittagshitze aus und erfreuten sich an 
der sonderbaren Gegend und Aussicht, 


2. Imaginative Expansion 


Sonnabnd. den 25tn Jun(r.). 


-Buchau(r.), Ruine, 
gang, Engelhaus(r.),— 


Sonnen-Unter- 


p. 36. 


Der Abend und der schénste Sonnen- 
untergang traf uns auf der Héhe vor 
Engelhaus. Ich erinnere mich kaum, 
in meinem Leben etwas so Wunder- 
volles in der Natur gesehen zu haben. 


The sunset gives Tieck an opportunity 
to expand further in a depiction of 
Ferdinand’s delight with it, and to put 
in his mouth a dithyrambic hymn de- 
scriptive of the changes from twilight 
to dawn (pp. 36f.). 


3. Condensation 


Diary Fragment 

Donnerstag den 23 J(r.). 

—Wollten nach Dux(r.), kamen nach 
Kloster Ossek(r.), Umweg, dort geges- 
sen. Kirche und Kloster besehn. Aus- 
sicht nach dem Gebirge. Bibliothek 
des Klosters.—Nach Dux(r.) gefahren, 
mittelmissiger Garten, schlechte Ge- 
mihlde, Bibliothek, Riistkammer; 
Wallensteins Degen, Sattel, Pauken; 
Hellebarde, womit er umgekommen. 
Viele Hunde.— 


Eine Sommerreise 
p. 30 

Am folgenden Tage sollte ihr Kutscher 
sie nach Dux bringen, sie geriethen 
aber, da er des Weges unkundig war, 
nach Kloster Ossek. Auf dem Riick- 
wege besahen sie Dux und die Anden- 
ken an den beriihmten und be-iichtig- 
ten Wallenstein, der seit einigen 
Jahren durch des edlen Schillers 
Gedicht fiir die deutsche Nation ein 
neues Interesse bekommen hatte. 


As may be seen, the diary fragment forms the basic source 


of the Novelle. But the resemblance is only a question of subject- 
matter. The raw material has passed through the alembic of the 
poet’s imagination and has been transformed in consequence. 
The interest of the work has been heightened by the addition of 
numerous reminiscences from Tieck’s romantic period and the 
insertion of humorous episodes and satiric inventions, rounded 
out by the devices of elaboration of merely suggested points, 
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imaginative expansion, and condensation, and the entire body of 
material united by a freely invented narrative framework, so 
that the final result is no longer mere raw material, but a 
finished artistic whole. 

A transcription of the diary-fragment follows. An attempt 
has been made to reproduce the text exactly as it stands in the 
original, differentiating between Tieck’s use of Gothic script 
for the bulk of the text, and of roman script for proper nouns 
and other individual words which he wishes to emphasize. The 
small letter ‘(r.)’ is used to indicate the words which Tieck 
wrote in roman script. Underscored words in the manuscript 
are italicized. The original orthography has been preserved, 
with the exception of the digraph ‘8,’ which is written as ‘ss.’ A 
very few common abbreviations have been resolved, such as 
‘und,’ ‘durch,’ and ‘nach.’ A brief running commentary is ap- 
pended to the text with a view to clarifying certain points taken 
up in the diary, and to indicating textual irregularities in the 
manuscript. At various points numbers are inserted in the 
manuscript, although they seem to have no organic connection 
with it. These numbers are: 2, 3, 3, 4, 4, 5, 5, 6, 6. In this re- 


production they are inserted in brackets, e. g., (2), at the be- 
ginning of the text. 


(2.) 
Dienstag den 2lin Junius(r.). 1803. Abreise von Dresden: 
gefriihstiickt bei Pirna(r.),” bei Kissiibel(r.)* schéne Gegend, 
zu Fuss gegangen, den Berg hinunter,—bis Peterswalde(r.) im 
Nebel.—Nollendorf(r.), abgestiegen: Capelle™ auf dem héchsten 


22 A comparison between the itinerary as presented by Tieck in his diary, 
and a travel-account like the “Bericht Wackenroders iiber seine Pfingstreise 
mit Tieck 1793” (Wilhelm Heinrich Wackenroder, Werke und Briefe, von 
Friedrich von der Leyen, [Jena, 1910], m, 203 f.), as well as such standard geo- 
graphical dictionaries, general staff maps, handbooks, and lexicons, as were 
available to the writer (R. Andree, Allgemeiner Handatlas (Leipzig, 1921]; 
Stielers Handatlas [Gotha, 1926-27]; for the general staff maps of Germany 
and Austria, cf. the Maps Room, Room 312, New York Public Library, Forty- 
Second Street, New York, N. Y.; Ritter, Baedeker, Brockhaus, and Meyer) 
serves to prove that Tieck was on the whole very accurate both in the nomen- 
clature and the relative location of the places he visited. In the following notes 
only those places will be commented upon which in the writer’s opinion can be 
expected to be unfamiliar to the general reader. 

% The town Giesshiibel-Sauerbrunn is meant. 

* Referred to in Eine Sommerreise, 25. 
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Punkt des Gebirges.* Zu Fuss das Gebirge abgestiegen, schénes 
Wetter: einsames Thal,-Aussig(r.) links gesehn, rechts Capelle 
auf Weinberg—iiber Marienschein(r.),”° spit in der Nacht in 
Téplitz(r.)?7 angekommen, die Tépfer-Schenke.”* 

Mittwoch den 22tn J(r.). B(r.).2® krank vom Baden, schlechtes 
Wetter. T(r.). mit Knor(r.).*° vor der Stadt spatzieren gegan- 
gen; alle im Garten und nach Thorn*! gegangen, Garten dort. 
Capelle in der Stadt, die Stadt besehn. Comédie. Was vermag 
nicht ein Banko-zettel? Liebemay(r.)* mit Knorring(r.) gesehn; 
auf dem Thurn gewesen. 

Donnerstag den 23 J(r.). Nach Tappelnburg(r.)* gefahren, Jagd- 
schloss, Wald, Hirsche: Wasser.—Wollten nach Dux(r.),™ 
kamen nach Kloster Ossek(r.),** Umweg, dort gegessen. Kirche 
und Kloster besehn. Aussicht nach dem Gebirge. Biliothek des 
Klosters—Nach Duzx(r.) gefahren, mittelmissiger Garten, 
schlechte Gemiahlde, Bibliothek. Riistkammer; Wallensteins 
Degen, Sattel, Pauken; Hellebarde, womit er umgekommen. 
Viele Hunde.—Riickweg, Biliner Felsen,* schéner Sonnen- 
Untergang. Pascopal (r.).—Zur Comédi zu spit; im Garten 
gegangen. Schwine. (3.) 


*% The Nollendorfer Berg or the Nollendorfer Héhe, a short distance east of 
Nollendorf, and a part of the Erzgebirge (cf. also Eine Sommerreise, 25). 

26 Maria-Schein. 

27 Teplitz. 

*8 Referred to in Eine Sommerreise, 28 f., as a tavern near the Teplitz gate. 

29 Wilhelm von Burgsdorff (abbreviated here as, ‘B.’, ‘Bff.’, ‘Bg.’), a friend 
from Tieck’s youth, who in 1801 invited Tieck to his estate in Ziebingen near 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Tieck gladly accepted, moving there with his wife and 
child in 1802, and making it his home for the next seventeen years. In June, 
1803, Burgsdorff set out with Tieck on a trip through Bohemia, the Fichtelge- 
birge, and Franconia, of which this diary-fragment and the subsequent ‘Som- 
merreise’ Nouvelle furnish a detailed account. 

30 “T’ of course refers to Tieck. Karl Gregor von Knorring, a Livonian land- 
owner, the second husband of Tieck’s sister, Sophie Bernhardi (1775-1833). She 
divorced her first husband, A. F. Bernhardi, in 1807, and married Knorring in 
1810 (cf. Zeydel, op. cit., 173, 179 f.). 

1 ‘Dornburg(Th)s’ is written before ‘Thorn’ and then erased. Possibly this 
is Turn, a town north of Teplitz, referred to in Eine Sommerreise, 30, as Dorna. 

82 Described in Eine Sommerreise, 30, as a forest near Dorna. 

38 Doppelburg, three miles north-west from Teplitz, where the Prince Clary 
deer-park is situated. 

* A small town near Teplitz. 

%5 Ossegg (Osek), a small town north-west of Dux, containing a famous 
Cistercian monastery founded in 1193. 

% Tieck probably has in mind the rock formations of the Biliner Stein or 
Borschen, south-east of Dux, a huge phonolite rock with rare flora and a fine 
view. 
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Freitag den 24t Jun(r.). Ansgefahren, in Graupen(r.).*? Kirche, 
heilge Stiegen; oben die Ruinen besucht, Aussicht von oben. 
Nach Marien(r.)-Schein® gegangen, Regen, Gottesdienst in der 
Kirche, alter Jesuit. Nach Teplitz(r.) zuriick. Nach-Mittag auf 
dem Schlossberg,** schéne Aussicht von oben. Den Abnd im 
Garten. Com(r.). der seltene Prozess.*® Niedertrichtig. Bg(r.). 
blieb auf. 

Sonnabnd den 25t. Jun (r.). Knorring(r.) abgereist nach 
Dresd(r.). Wir reisen nach Carlsbad(r.), Bff., iiber Dux(r.), 
nach Brixen(r.).“° Koffer, neues Schloss gemacht. Saaés(r.)" 
Mittag-Essen. Liebkonitz(r.).—Buchau(r), Ruine,* Sonnen- 
Untergang.* Engelhaus(r.),“—Nacht, wunderbare Einfahrt in 
Carlsbad(r.), Wasser, Wald, tiefe Lichter. Schlechtes Wirths- 
haus. (3.) 

Sonntag den 26tn. Jun(r.). Andres Haus bezogen, gefrihstiickt 
im sichsischen Saal. Table d’hote(r.). Hardenberg(r.)* Comédie, 
die schine Marketend. Bald weggegangen. Ball. (traurig.) 
Vormittag Messe gehért. Matts(r.). (Mennigsche Essenz)* 
Melnik(r.). 

Mondtag den 27t Jun(r.).—Spat.iergang in Bergen. Mittag bei 
ihm g*’ gegessen, Hardenberg(r.). B(r.). bei Matt(r.).—T(r.). 
mit H(r.). auf dem Hirschsprung,** Crucifix. Tempel, B(r.). und 


37 A mining-town near the Saxon border on the southern slope of the Erzge- 
birge. In its neighborhood are the castle-ruin of the Rosenburg and the Wilhelms- 
hohe, both of which are frequently visited from Teplitz on account of the view. 

38 Cf. Eine Sommerreise, 31. 

8° For the plot of this comedy, cf. Eine Sommerreise, 32. 

“© Probably Briix, a town in Northwestern Bohemia, at the foot of the 
Erzgebirge. 

“1 Saaz, a town in Northwestern Bohemia, south-west of Briix. 

# A town south-east of Karlsbad. In the neighborhood of Buchau is the 
castle-ruin of Hartenstein. 

* Tieck gives a detailed description of this sunset in Eine Sommerreise, 36 ff. 

“ ‘Engelhausen(r.)’ was written, and the ‘en(r.)’ erased. Engelhaus or 
Engelhausen is a hamlet south-east of Karlsbad on the road to Buchau. Near 
it is the frequently visited ruin of Engelhaus or Engelburg. 

“6 Carl von Hardenberg (abbreviated below as ‘H.’), whose pseudonym was 
“Rostorf,”’ a younger brother of Novalis, who, like his more illustrious brother, 
also wrote verse, without however attaining the former’s ability or depth. There 
are several letters from him to Tieck in Holtei (Holtei, Briefe an Ludwig Tieck, 
1, 312 f.; cf. also Eine Sommerreise, 39). 

“In Eine Sommerreise, 42-43, 78 f., referred to as ‘Mennische Essenz,’ a 
‘red and sweet’ Hungarian wine. 

47 Sic! A very blurred ‘eg’ is perhaps written after the ‘g’. 

#8 The Hirschensprung and the Hansheilingsfelsen are two of the famous 
natural sights in the mountainous region around Karlsbad. “The curiously 
shaped granite formations of the Hans Heiling Rock are connected with the 
legend, used by Marschner for an opera in 1833, to the effect that a mountain- 
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M(r.). gefunden. T(r.). und H(r.). kehrten um, weil ennuy- 
ant(r.). B(r.). geht allein, noch einmal oben herum. Abnd bei 
H(r.). sangen, Guitarre. Konnten das Haus nicht finden, so 
finster. 

Dienstag den 28tn. Jun(r.). Heilings-Felsen.** B. lauft zuriick, 
T(r.). fahrt mit der Gesellschaft. Dyhern(r.)*® besucht. B(r.). 
geht spatzieren. T(r.). schreibt Briefe. Abnd. bei H(r.). B(r.). 
kam spat. (4.) 

Mittwoch. den 29t. Jun(r.). B(r.). friihstiickt schlecht und matt. 
T(r.) und Hardenberg abgefahren nach Zwode(r.).°°—Von da 
nach Eger(r.). Unterwegs Kloster Maria-Culm(r.).*' Vor Eger(r.) 
grosse Menschen,” alte Tracht. Wallensteins Haus. Offne 
Capelle. Markt.* 

Donnerstags, den 30tn. Jun(r.). Von Eger(r.), iiber Thiersheim, 
nach Wunsiedel(r.),*> nach Sichers-Reut(r.),°° Alexanderbrun- 
nen(r.).56 Mittagshitze. Bad. Brunnen getrunken. Mittags- 
Essen. T(r.). bestellt Wagen in der Stadt. Dann gehn wir nach 
Luxenburg(r.),5" Burgstein(r.),57 Sonnen-Untergang, Riickweg 





spirit married a mortal and then turned her and her relations into rocks from 
motives of jealousy.” (K. Baedeker, Austria, [Leipzig, 1929], 490). Cf. also, 
Eine Sommerreise, 40. 

4° The only ‘Dyhern’ of the time found in available sources is the Count 
Konrad Adolf von Dyhrn, Landschaftsdirector of Silesia, and Majoratsherr of 
Reesewitz. 

5° Zwodau, a hamlet on the Karlsbad highway. 

5! The reference is to the much-frequented pilgrimage-church connected 
with the old provostry of Maria~-Kulm in the hamlet of the same name near 
Elbogen in Northwestern Bohemia. 

52 Tieck comments in Eine Sommerreise, 43, on the ‘large stocky build’ 
(“der grosse stimmige Menschenschlag’’) of the people in the vicinity of Eger. 

53 The Sommerreise, 43, mentions the three friends as visiting the house 
where Wallenstein was murdered. 

“ Probably Tieck’s interest in the Eger market-place was aroused by its 
two fountains, one with a figure of a landsknecht (‘Wastl’) of 1584 (base of 
1524), and the other with a figure of Christ dating from 1738. 

55 The birthplace of Jean Paul Richter, whose technique of writing novels 
is discussed in Eine Sommerreise, 46. Cf. also Eine Sommerreise, 43 f. 

5 Sichersreuth and the closely neighboring Alexandersbad are two com- 
munities near Wunsiedel. Wackenroder (0. cit., 236) and Tieck (Eine Som- 
merreise, 43) consider the two places as one. Alexanderbrunnen is the watering 
place Alexandersbad. As here, Tieck also calls Alexandersbad Alexanderbrunnen 
in the Sommerreise (loc. cit., 43). 

57 The Luisenburg, a mountain, so named after the visit of Queen Louise 
of Prussia in 1805, formerly called Luchsburg. Wackenroder (op. cit., 233) spells 
it Luchsburg, but also Luxenburg or Losburg. He also states here (p. 233) that 
the summit has at its top a ruined castle, and four rocky peaks, the Burgstein, 
the great and small Haberstein, and the Schauberg. It lies about two miles 
south of Wunsiedel. Cf. also, Wackenroder, op. cit., 235, 236. 
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durch den Tannen-Wald. Aussicht auf Fichtelgebirg(r.).°*— 
(Es sind noch 2 héhere Punkte®® dort, wo die Aussicht (4.) 
noch weiter.) Beachtendes Maas in Héhlen.) Bad wie... .*° 
Freitag den 1 Jul(r.). Mit Condukteur nach Bayreuth gefahren. 
Schiéner Morgen, Nebel, der sich verliehrt. Seen, Moorgrund. 
Nach einer Stunde rechts oder links schéne Punkte im Fich- 
telgebirge. Berneck,” schéne Ruinen, 1470” gegriindet, seit 10 
Jahren beschidigt. Thiler. Verwiistete Allee von Himmels- 
kron.™ Ruinen sollten verkauft werden, Btirgerschaft hat sich 
widersezt. (Perlenbinke, acht gesehn, die hier verpflanzt sind.)™ 
Eintritt in die Ebnen, Riickblick auf das Gebirge von Bay- 
reuth.—Bayreuth(r.) Table d’hote(r.) mit Offizi(eren). Spat- 
ziergang nach Eremitage.” Sonderbarer Garten, der englisch 
werden soll. Aussicht in das Thal. Rosen. In die Stadt spatziert. 
Um 11 Uhr gefahren, schéne Mondnacht. Wunderbare Gegend 
in der Nacht. 


58 Here ‘Freitag den 1’ is written and then erased. 

5 ‘Im Gebirge’ is here written and erased, and ‘dort’ substituted in its 
place. These two ‘higher points’ are probably either the great and small Haber- 
stein (cf. note 57), or the great Haberstein and che neighboring mountain of 
Kosseine. 

6° An illegible word in the manuscript. * A summer-resort near Bayreuth. 

® After ‘Ruinen,’ the word ‘beschidigt’ is written and then erased. On the 
steep mountain above Berneck are the ruins of two castles, one of the Burg of 
the Counts von Orlamiinde, the other of the Counts von Wallenrode. The corner- 
stone of the latter castle was laid in 1480 (Wackenroder, op. cit., 220). The 
gloomy landscape around Berneck which Tieck also visited during the course of 
his trip through Franconia in 1793 (cf. Wackenroder, op. cit., 219 f., and p. 242), 
serves as the background for his fate-tragedy, Karl von Berneck, 1793-95. 

* Himmelkron, a village near Berneck. The ruins mentioned are probably 
the remains of a former Cistercian nunnery, founded in 1280 by Count Otto IV 
of Orlamiinde, and suppressed in 1548. It is also known for the legend of the 
‘White Lady,’ Countess Kunigunde of Orlamiinde (d. 1382). (Cf., too, Wacken- 
roder, op. cit., 242 f.) 

* Wackenroder (op. cit., 221) also refers to the carrying on during his time 
of pearl-fishing in Berneck and Rehau under the supervision of government in- 
spectors, and the cultivation of this industry in the Oelsnitz (the brook which 
flows into the White Main at Berneck) has persisted up to our own times (cf. 
K. Baedeker, Southern Germany (Leipzig, 1907], 125). 

*% Inferred ; part of the word in parentheses is blotted out by a spot. Possibly 
the same place of which Wackenroder writes (0. cit., 218): “Wir logierten sehr 
gut im Anker, und speisten dort an der table d’hote(r.) mit preussischen 
Offizieren. Die Garnison ist von Wesel hiehergekommen” (i.e., to Bayreuth). 

% About three miles to the east of Bayreuth is the so-called Eremitage, con- 
sisting of two chateaux, with gardens, a park (in Tieck’s time apparently in 
mixed French and English style, cf. Eine Sommerreise, 45 {.), fountains, and 
artificial ruins. Cf. also, Wackenroder, op. cit., 219. 
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Sonnabnd. den 2tn Jul(r.). In Streitberg(r.)*’ angekommen. 
Eingang in das Thal, wilde Natur. Anblick von oben in das 
Streitberger Thal. Friihstiick. Heisser Tag. Stiegen auf Nei- 
deck(r.),°* allenthalben besehn. Tauben oben, Bauer bepflanzt, 
sein Eigenthum der Platz der Ruine. Ist pfalz-bayrisch. Héhlen, 
bei Muggendorf(r.);** Schiller aus Niirnberg(r.). Rosenmiil- 
lersche hauptsichlich.” Lichter unten. Steiler Weg hinunter. 
Nach Muggendorf(r.), nach Streitberg(r.), schéner Weg im 
Thal. Die Ruine von Streitberg(r.)®* besucht, Gemicher, Keller, 
alte Zimmer. Thal hinter der Ruine. Schéner Weg tiber Eber- 
mannsstadt.”° Angehalten, Kirsen”™ gekauft, Kirche besehn. 
Bambergs Dérfer, unabhingige Bauern. Wagen bleibt stecken, 
miissen Ochsen bringen.” Der Zehendte:—Beyersdorj,” sandige 
Ebene. Grosses reiches Schloss.“ Kommen spit nach Er- 
langen(r.) im Mondschein. Séhne Finkensteins(r.).” 

Sonntag den 3itn Jul(r.). Kommen Briefe an, die der Bothe 
bringt. T(r.) besucht Mehmel(r.),” sieht Le Pique(r.).”” Schloss- 


67 An Upper Franconian village in the ‘Frinkische Schweiz.’ 

68 Above Streitberg rise the ruins of Schloss Streitberg which’ were de- 
molished in 1811; opposite it are the ruins of Schloss Neideck. Cf. also, Wacken- 
roder, op. cit., 209, 210. 

6° A resort in the ‘Frinkische Schweiz’ noted for the stalactite caves in its 
vicinity. To the west of Muggendorf is the Rosenmiillers-Héhle (named appar- 
ently after a certain Rosenmiiller, an Erlangen schoolteacher, who had ascended 
it for the first time in 1792, cf. Wackenroder, op. cit., 245), the entrance to which 
is visible to the left from the road. Cf. also, Eine Sommerreise, 51 {., Wacken- 
roder, op. cit., 245 f, 

7° Ebermannstadt, a small town in Upper Franconia. 7 Sic! 

7 For this incident, cf. Eine Sommerreise, 52. 

78 Baiersdorf, a town north-east of Erlangen. 

™ Schloss Scharfeneck, which was destroyed in 1634 (cf. also, Eine Som- 
merreise, 52). 

7 Sons of Count Friedrich Ludwig Karl Finck von Finckenstein (1745- 
1818). Finckenstein was an admiring friend of Tieck, and since 1807 his host 
during the poet’s stay at Ziebingen. 

% Gottlieb Ernst August Mehmel (1761-1840), a Kantian scholar who had 
lived in Erlangen since 1791 (cf. also, Eine Sommerreise, 54, and Wackenroder, 
op. cit., 218, where, however, his name is spelled ‘Mahmal’). 

77 J. P. Le Pique was a pastor of the German Reformed church, who was 
living at this time in Erlangen. In 1806 when in Mannheim, Tieck with the help 
of Le Pique, who had been transferred there, sorted the papers of Friedrich 
(Maler) Miiller in preparation for the publication of the latter’s collected works 
and negotiated with a publisher. Tieck then dismissed the matter from his mind, 
leaving it to Le Pique and to a certain Friedrich Batt. The project was deferred 
on account of difficulties with both Miiller and the publisher, but finally, in 1811, 
Le Pique induced another publisher to get out the edition in three volumes, with- 
out, however, mentioning Tieck as one of the editors (cf. Tieck’s letter to Le 
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garten. Leichenbegingniss der Studenten.”* Tépfer, Schmid. 
Table d’hote. Toussain(r.).7* Gehn Nachmittags nach Raths- 
berg, Kirschen gegessen. Comédi, die Jiger;*° schéner Kamm 
gekauft. Gehn bald aus d. Com(r.). Schiitz.*' Holberg(r.)® 
gelesen. (5.) 

Mondtag den 4 Jul(r.). Meusel(r.)* besucht, Bibliothek, Anti- 
quar(r.). Mehmel(r.), draussen Mahre besucht, russischer 
Obrister. Wohnt in Bruck(r.). Den Abnd bei Mehmel(r.), le 
Pique(r.), Walther,“ Deutsh(r.).™ 

Dienstags den 5 Jul(r.). Frith nach Niirnberg(r.) gewiss. Unter- 
wegs im Schlosse® ein Bild von Diirer(r.), Maria(r.) mit 





Pique in K. von Holtei, Dreihundert Briefe aus zwei Jahrhunderten, 11, 90 f.; 
the unpublished letter from Tieck to Le Pique of Munich, 1809, 3 pp., Preus- 
sische Staatsbibliothek; R. Képke, Ludwig Tieck, 1, 323, 327 f.; Eine Sommer- 
reise, 54; Zeydel, op. cit., 192). 

78 The reference is to a funeral service tendered probably to the student to 
whom Tieck refers in Eine Sommerreise, 56, as having drowned while bathing 
in Erlangen on ‘Johannistag.’ 

77 Fr. Dominique Louverture (L’Ouverture) Toussaint, negro-leader of 
Haiti, who had died on April 7, 1803. 

8° The reference is to Iffland’s Die Jager. 

81 Wilhelm von Schiitz (1776-1847), a Prussian Landrat and Ritter- 
schaftsrat in the Mark, was a minor poet and dramatist of the German Romantic 
School. He had been a schoolboy friend of Tieck. After his marriage to Barnime 
von Finckenstein, one of Count Finckenstein’s daughters on July 21, 1809, 
Schiitz moved to Madlitz and was in close touch with Tieck again from 1814-19 
in Ziebingen. 

8 Ludwig von Holberg (1684-1754), father of Danish comedy and of mod- 
ern Danish literature in general. Tieck had become acquainted with Holberg’s 
comedy, The Political Tinker, as a schoolboy, in 1786. His dramas were fre- 
quently read by Tieck during the course of his dramatic readings in Dresden, 
and it was through Tieck’s influence that Holberg became a part of the Dresden 
theater repertory (R. Képke, Ludwig Tieck, 1, 45; 1, 67, 69; Zeydel, op. cit., 
13, 231 f., 258). 

83 Johann Georg Meusel (1743-1820), the famous editor of Das Gelehrte 
Dertschland, who had lived in Erlangen since 1780. Tieck had also met him here 
during the course of his trip through Franconia in 1793 (R. Képke, Ludwig 
Tieck, 1, 157, 158). 

* Probably Philipp Franz von Walther (1782-1849), a physician, who, after 
obtaining his doctorate in Landshut in 1803, received a professorship in the 
hospital at Bamberg, where he fell under the influence of Schelling. 

8 Christian Friedrich von Deutsch (1768-1843), a physician, who left 
Erlangen to go to Dorpat in 1804. 

% The Kaiserburg in Nuremberg, founded probably in the eleventh century, 
and enlarged by Frederick Barbarossa in the twelfth. It was afterwards fre- 
quently altered, and restored in the nineteenth century. 
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Kinde,*’ Heinr(r.). mit uns. Schénes Bild; dunkle Landschaft. 
Niirnberg(r.). Sebaldus Kirche (1320) Gemilhde von Diirer.** 
Glasfenster.*® Culmbachs Bilder.% Grab Sebalds.® Grosser 
gegossener Christus. Table d’hote(r.). \Laurent(r.)-Kirche,” 
herrlicher Anblick; schéner Brunnen.® (Noch eine Kirche nahe, 
Frauen-Kirche, alte Bilder.) Bild auf Goldgrund.“ Weg nach 
Johannis-Kirchhof.® Stationen.® Kirchhof. Leichenbegingniss. 
Diirers Grab. St. Rochus(r.) Capelle. Bild von Diirer(r.),9’ Tod 
der Pirkheimerinn(r.),®* viele kleine Portraits(r.). Spatziergang 
um und durch die®® Stadt. Fleischbriicke.’° Vor Tisch Rathhaus 


8? Neither Diirer, L’@uvre du Maitre, Tableaux: Gravures sur Cuivre, 
Gravures sur Bois (Librairie Hachette et Cie., 1908), nor E. Flechsig, Albrecht 
Diirer, Sein Leben und seine Kiinstlerische Entwicklung (Berlin, 1928), 1, list 
such a painting by Diirer in Nuremberg. 

88 There are now apparently no paintings by Diirer himself in the Sebal- 
duskirche, but several by his imitators: a tryptich along the northern wall of 
the eastern choir, the ‘Thronende Maria zwischen Heiligen’ (1513), by Hans 
Suess von Kulmbach, and an old copy of the ‘Beweinung’ on the southern cen- 
tral pillar of the church, and the Ascension of Mary in the eastern choir by an- 
other imitator (Th. Hampe and E. Lutze, Niirnberg (Leipzig, 1934], 82 f.). 

8? Among these stained glass windows in the Sebalduskirche are the 
Maximiliansfenster (1514) and the Markgrafenfenster (1515), both by Veit 
Hirschvogel the Elder, and both based on sketches by Kulmbach (Th. Hampe 
and E. Lutze, op. cit., 84 f.). 

*° Hans Suess von Kulmbach (1480-1522), artist and woodcut engraver. 
For Kulmbach’s paintings in the Sebalduskirche, cf. notes 88 and 89. 

% TheSt .Sebald’sShrine in the Sebalduskirche. % TheSt. Lorenzkirche. 

88 The ‘Schéner Brunnen,’ opposite the Frauenkirche. 

* No doubt the Tucher altar-piece, with pictures on a gold ground, regarded 
as among the finest work of the Nuremberg school in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. 

% The St. Johannis cemetery contains the graves of Diirer, his friend Pirck- 
heimer, Veit Stoss, Sandrart, and others. 

% Probably Adam Krafft’s ‘Stations of the Cross,’ seven sandstone pillars 
(1505-6) with reliefs of the Passion. The Kalvarienberg, the last station, is in 
front of the Johannis-Kirchhof, to the north-east. Six of the stations have been 
replaced by copies, the originals being in the Germanic Museum. 

°? The so-called “Diirersche Stiftungstafel’’ in the Rochuskapelle was 
painted by one of Diirer’s numerous imitators, Jérg Girtner the Elder in the 
year 1624 (Th. Hampe and E. Lutze, op. cit., 145). 

%8 The latter part of this word is not clear. If the reading is correct the refer- 
ence is to Charitas Pirckheimer (1466-1532), abbess of the St. Clara convent in 
Nuremberg and a sister of the Nuremberg humanist, Willibald Pirckheimer 
(1470-1530), who was a close friend of Diirer. No picture of the above descrip- 
tion, of either of the Pirckheimers, is listed by Flechsig, op. cit., or in the Li- 
brairie Hachette edition of Diirer. %* ‘Brii’ written and then erased. 

100 This one-arched bridge leads across the Pegnitz. 
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gesehn, grosser Saal mit allegorischen Bildern von Diirer(r.),'” 
Schéne Apostel. Paulus(r.) und Johannes, Lukas(r.) und 
Petrus(r.). Machtige Bilder. Sandrarts Westphilischer Friedens- 
schluss,'® lauter Portraits. Maria(r.) mit dem Kinde von Lucas 
v. Leyden(r.),'% bei Kunsthandler (Fraunholz)' sass. Lieblich, 
Blumen, der feinste Teint(r.): das Kind kiisst die Mutter. 
Besuch bei Panzer(r.).'® (Bgs(r.). auf dem Schloss.) Abnd und 
in Nacht zuriick gewiss nach Erlangen(r.) (5.) 

Mittwoch den 6ten Juli(r.). Schlechter Weg nach Pommers- 
felden(r.), schénes Schloss.’ Bilder-Gallerie, Jungfrau angebl. 
v. Rafael(r.),'°’ vielleicht Correggio(r.),'°* alle Bilder sonst 


101 The northern wall of the great hall of the Rathaus is covered by a set of 
three frescoes executed principally by George Penz in the year 1521 on the basis 
of suggestions made by Pirckheimer. They represent the unrighteous judge, 
according to Lucian, the triumphal procession of Emperor Maximilian, and a 
stage with the seven city pillars. The allegory on the ideal government of the 
emperor corresponds largely, according to Hampe, with the Diirer woodcuts 
published in 1522. The paintings on the pillars of the southern wall, like the 
above-mentioned allegorical fresco, go back to Diirer (Th. Hampe and E. Lutze, 
op. cit., 214f.). 

102 Joachim von Sandrart (1606-88), artist, copper engraver, and art his- 
torian, who spent the latter part of his life in Nuremberg. The picture referred 
to, Das Gesandtenmahl, was painted in 1650, and forms part of the Nuremberg 
Rathaus art gallery (cf. Paul Kutter, Joachim von Sandrart als K tinstler, Studien 
sur Deutschen Kunstgeschichte, Heft 83 (Strassburg, 1907], 101). 

108 The picture is described in considerable detail by Tieck in Eine Som- 
merreise, 61 f. There, however, Tieck does not consider the painting to be by 
van Leyden (loc. cit., 62). The poet’s opinion is confirmed by Hans Vollmer in 
Thieme-Becker’s Kiinstlerlexikon, who does not list any Lucas van Leyden 
painting of the Virgin in Nuremberg (Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden K iinstler 
von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart, begriindet von Ulrich Thieme und Felix Becker, 
hrsg. von Hans Vollmer [Leipzig, 1929], xxzt, 169). 

1% The art-dealer Johann Friedrich Frauenholz (1758-1822) (H. Héhn, 
“Ein Brief Heinrich Wackenroders aus Niirnberg,” Zeitschrift fiir Biicher- 
freunde, Neue Folge, 12. Jahrgang (Leipzig, 1920], 126, 129. Cf. also, Eine 
Sommerreise, 61 f.). 

1% Georg Wolfgang Franz Panzer (1729-1805), since 1772 chief pastor of 
the St. Sebalduskirche in Nuremberg. Tieck had also met him on his trip through 
Franconia in 1793 (R. Képke, op. cit., 1, 160; H. Héhn, op. cit., 124; Eine Som- 
merreise, 61). 

1% This Schloss, called ‘Schloss Weissenstein,’ or ‘Schloss Pommers- 
felden,’ was built in the Italian Baroque style by Johann Dientzenhofer in the 
years 1711-1718. 

107 Tieck in Eine Sommerreise, 63, states that the partly damaged painting 
(that of a Madonna with the Child) is ascribed to Raphael by the picture gallery 
officials. It belongs, however, according to Tieck, to the older Lombard school, 
and is characterized by a combination of grandeur of style and modern senti- 
mentality. Cf. also, R. Képke, op. cit., 1, 161. 
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verdorben. Priichtiges Pallast; schéne Zimmer. Wurden ehemals 
schéner gefunden. Das Bild sehr abgepuzt. Nach Tisch umge- 
worfen auf schlechtem Wege: spites Mittags Essen in Bam- 
berg(r.). Wir verlohren viel an dem eigentlichen Wege durch 
diesen Umweg. Stiegen ab im goldnen Adler. Burgsdorf besucht 
Kirchen. Stadt besehn. Copie nach einem alten Wunderbilde: 
ganz verschiedne Idee der Maria in Miene und Stelung, grinzt 
an den Charakter der h. Catharina, auf Goldgrund mit vielen 
Strahlen.'°*Spatziergang durch die Stadt, hélzerne Briicke, wurde 
gebaut. Regenwetter. T(r.). besucht Markus(r.),"° war nicht 
zu Hause. Am Abnd am Dietrich" gelesen. Dom schon gesehn. 
Jesuitenkirche.'"” Michaeliskloster' spit, Aussicht von oben. 

Donnerstag den 7tn Julius(r.). Bgs(r.). geht mit H(r.). und T(r.) 
auf die alte Burg,'* die Marcus(r.) gehért. T(r.) besucht indessen 





108 The reason for Tieck’s ascribing the painting to Correggio, rather than 
to Raphael, is probably because of the human and purely aesthetic character of 
Correggio’s Madonnas as contrasted with the spiritual character of Raphael’s 
(cf. on this point, Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, hew ed. [London, 
1903], 1, 23). 

09 This picture is probably the copy of a wonder-working Madonna belong- 
ing to the Milan cathedral. The copy belonged originally to the Bamberg 
Marienkapelle, and was part of an altar to the Virgin painted on a gold back- 
ground of the year 1470. It was transferred after the secularization of Bamberg 
to the Upper Parish Church (F. Leitschuh, Bamberg (Leipzig, 1914], 165-166; 
cf. also, Eine Sommerreise, 66 f., where, however, Tieck represents his hero 
(Ferdinand) as having seen the picture in the Bamberg cathedral and ascribes 
the original to Florence). 

0 Adalbert Friedrich Marcus (1753-1816), a famous Bamberg physician. 
Tieck gives a humorous account in the Sommerreise of a misunderstanding aris- 
ing from mistaken identity between Marcus and Walther (op. cit., 64-65). 

11 For a full account of Tieck’s work on the Heldenbuch, cf. Zeydel, op. cit., 
178 f., 181. The present reference, as well as the existence of references to the 
Heldenbuch in the introduction to Tieck’s Minnelieder aus dem schwébischen 
Zeitalter (L. Tieck, Kritische Schriften (Leipzig, 1848], 1, 192 f., 194, 203; Zeydel, 
op. cit., 178, 368), which was published in 1803, indicate that the poet’s interest 
in the Heldenbuch dates back at least as early as that year. 

112 The St. Martinskirche is meant, which was built for the Jesuits in the 
Baroque style in 1686-91 from designs by Georg Dientzenhofer. 

113 On the Michaelisberg there stand a large church and other buildings be- 
longing to what was previously a Benedictine abbey founded by Henry II. 

14 The ruin of the Altenburg, situated near Bamberg, which Markus had 
purchased, possessed at this time a well-preserved Gothic tower for which E. T. 
A. Hoffmann had painted some frescoes in the summer of 1811. The frescoes 
which represented the imprisonment of Count Adalbert of Babenberg, once an 
owner of the castle, are now destroyed. There still exists, however, in the Alten- 
burg a copy of a portrait of Markus and Hoffmann from the year 1812 (Z£. T. A. 
Hoffmann, Das Leben eines K iinstlers, dargestellt von Walther Harich, (Berlin, 
Erich Reiss], 1, 153 f.). 
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diesen. T(r.). besucht das Spital,’® Burdel den Biicherantiquar, 
wo viele alte Drucke. Vergebl. Bemitihung alte Bamberg. 
Gesangbticher zu finden, Aufkldarung des Buchbandes, Unan- 
standiges Larmen im Dom"* wihrend der Messe. Niedertrach- 
tigkeiten. Mittag. Michaeliskloster besehn, Leiden Christi, 
wahrscheinl. Copie von Lucas Leyden(r.),''’ soll original sein, 
schéne Gruppen, vorziigl. in Nebenfiguren, Leichnam schlecht. 
Garten des Klosters verwiistet. Feiner Geistlicher. Bei Burdel(r.) 
Biicher angesehn. Mittag. Bgs(r.). geht nach Buch(r.):"* ich 
zu Marcus(r.), nicht zu Hause. T(r.). geht auch auf den Spat- 
ziergang, schéne Aussicht nach der Stadt: Gang um die 
Regnitz(r.): welche bald hinter Bamberg(r.) Mayn(r.) wird. 
Schéner Abend. Dietrich'™ gelesen. (Tiicher gekauft) Der 
Fiirst-Bischof an einen Fliigel des Schlosses verdrangt'’*® wo man 
ihn doch vor kurzem™® vergebens zum Ausziehn zwingen will.” 
Der vorige Bischoff hatte schon sehr viele Feiertage abgeschaft 
und Prozessionen. 

Freitag der 8 Julius(r.).-Fahrt nach Schloss Gich(r.) :" schon 
konservirte alte Ruine, schéner Weg, herrl. Wetter. Von oben 


‘6 The Bamberg Krankenhaus on the Michaelisberg is meant, which was 
erected in 1787-89 at the command of the electoral bishop Franz Ludwig von 
Erthal. Dr. Marcus’ name is associated with the Krankenhaus, because he prob- 
ably inspired its erection in his original capacity as physician-in-ordinary to the 
bishop (Bamberg, hrsg. vom Stadtrat Bamberg, bearbeitet von Stadtoberbaurat 
Puchner [Berlin-Halensee, 1929], 118). 

16 Tieck in Eine Sommerreise, 68, elaborates on the above-mentioned inci- 
dent, explaining how a quiet service at one of the auxiliary altars in the Bamberg 
cathedral was disturbed by the noisy packing away of ceremonial objects bought 
by private purchasers. This incident, like others which Tieck mentions later, 
followed in the wake of the secularization of the Bamberg See in 1802, and its 
assignment the following year to Bavaria (cf. also, Eine Sommerreise, loc. cit., 
concerning the secularization). 

7 No Bamberg painting on this subject by Lucas van Leyden is listed in 
either of the following standard sources: N. Beets, Lucas de Leyde [Bruxelles, 
Paris, 1913], or Max J. Friedlander, Die altniederlindische Malerei, vol. x, 
(Berlin, 1932). 

118 Bug, a village to the south of Bamberg. 

119 ‘vy, dort’ written and then erased. 

120 ‘7m Ausziehn’ written and then erased. 

121 Tieck in Eine Sommerreise, 68, explains the situation somewhat more 
fully as follows: ““Den frommen abgesetzten Fiirstbischof, so erzihlt man, hat 
man in den Gemichern der Residenz gestért und gequalt, indem man von allen 
Seiten Bauanstalten traf, einriss und verbesserte, ohne von ihm die mindeste 
Notiz zu nehmen.”’ 

12 The castle-ruin of Giech, north-east of Bamberg. In Eine Sommerreise, 
65, Tieck calls it Schloss Glich, and describes it as a well-preserved ruin, afford- 
ing a fine view of Bamberg. 
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Blick auf Bamberg(r.) und umliegende Lage, hinten™ Capelle.™ 
Altes Schloss besehn, noch viele Gemicher, die Familie besizt 
es nicht mehr; noch ganz erhaltene Zimmer die sehr alt. Schloss 
erst kiirzlich verfallen; jezt von einem Férster bewohnt, seine 
Tochter fiihrt uns herum, edle Gestalt.* Romantischer Weg 
zur Capelle, schéner Wald, Stationen bis hinauf. Die Kapelle 
liegt von einer Seite auf steilem Felsen, schéne grosse Treppe, 
herrl. Aussicht, unten Wald: ein alter Mann, der die Station an 
betete® bis zur Capelle (dem heil. Pankraz geweiht?) Kreutz 
auf einer Klippe, vom Kiister Bambergsch Gesangbuch ge- 
kauft.”’ Schiéner Riickweg. Seeburg."* Den Garten schnell 
besehn. Berceaus,”* verfallene Springbrunnen. Unterwegs 
Sa(n)ctissima(r.)"° gesungen. Mittag in Bamberg(r.). Dom. 
Biicher gebracht. Kirchen besehn. Alle gehn nach Buch(r.). 
Domherr, herrl. Abnd. Fahren auf dem Wasser zuriick. Grosser 
Hund. Schlechter Abnd beim Domherr. Schéine Nacht, Briicke. 
Gesang. (Hatten im Wirthshaus schon oft geahnt, die Madchen 
waren dort) (6.) 

Sonnabnd. den 9t. Julius(r.).—Ausgefahren nach Wiirzburg(r.). 
Schéner Weg nach Ebrach, Meile roher herrlicher Waldgebirge, 
gute Chaussee. Kloster Ebrach. Prichtige Kirche, neu verziert 
und vergoldet,'' viele neue schlechte Bilder. Mittagsessen dort. 


123 links’ was written, erased, and ‘hinten’ substituted in its place. 

1* The pilgrimage-chapel Giigel. 

126 For this incident, cf. Eine Sommerreise, 65 f. 

1% Elaborated by Tieck in Eine Sommerreise, 66, as follows: ‘‘Oben liegt 
auf einem steilen Felsen eine Kapelle, sie war offen, von hier zeigt sich Alles 
umher reizend und lieblich. Ein uralter Greis schlich mit langsamen Schritten 
an seinem Stabe aus der Kapelle die Stufen der Treppe hinab: ein riihrender 
Anblick.” 

87 Tieck also incorporated this point in his Sommerreise: ‘In Glich war er 
(Ferdinand) entziickt, dem dortigen Kiister ein bambergisches Gesangbuch, 
wonach er in der Stadt vergebens gesucht hatte, abschwatzen und abkaufen zu 
kénnen (op. cit. 67). 

28 Probably the Marquardsburg, in the vicinity of Bamberg, near the lakes 
along the Breitenau, also called Schloss Seehof, formerly a pleasure-palace of 
the Bamberg bishops (cf. F. Leitschuh, of. cit., 277 £.). 

129 Leaf-covered walks. 

180 Evidently a hymn, concerning which Father George M. Ford, counselor 
to Catholic students, Earl Hall, Columbia University, was kind enough to sub- 
mit the following information to the writer: ‘“The hymn to which you have refer- 
ence is, I believe, one to Mary, Mother of Christ. It starts, ““O Sanctissima, o 
piissima, dulcis virgo Maria.” 

31 A former Cistercian abbey founded in 1127. Its church was built origi- 
nally in the thirteenth century and was at one time the finest early Gothic struc- 
ture in Germany. The interior of the church was refaced by Materno Bassi in 
1773-91 with stucco ornamentation in the classical style. 
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Orgeln zu verkaufen. Weg nach Wiirzburg(r.): geht nahe am 
Kloster Schwarzach(r.) voriiber. Stadt Dettelbach(r.). 
Fihre vor Dettelbach(r.).—Erster Anblick v. Wiirzburg(r.). 
*° umher, Capelle oben,™ Schloss; besuchen den 
Garten, abgestiegen im Herzog von Franken, einem ehemaligen 
Domherrnhause. Schlecht Wirthshaus. Im Garten Lauben, 
Miihle, einige grade; Terrasse. Fragmentarische Anlage, aber 
Idee von Pracht. Nur kleine Statuen, Abndessen. Stein..... @ 
von der bayrischen Regierung ein Mann. 
Sonntag. d. 10t. Julius(r.)—Dom™ besucht, grosser Gottes- 
dienst, grosse Gemeine, das feierlichste auf der Reise, Messe an 9 
Altiren, Chor von Domherrn in Prozession und eigner Tracht. 7 
Sehr schlechte Kirchenmusik! Schickte uns von d(ort)** in 
die Kapelle,™ welche schén, wunder . . .*° wurde. Besuchen die 
Briicke,'** essen Kirschen, Jahrmarktsgetiimmel.“° Kommen zu 
spit in die Kapelle, die werden uns geschenkt, vorher die andre 
Kirche™ besucht, Stift, (ueber d. Dom) unterirdische Kirche.” 
Reliquien. Besuchen den Garten, der voller Menschen war, 
sehr heiss. Mittagsessen. das Schloss besehn, Echo unten, 
prachtig und gross, wie wenige in Europa,'* kéniglich. 


‘8 Probably the former Benedictine abbey in Miinsterschwarzach near 
Dettelbach. 

3 The word ‘Dettliegen’ is written, ‘liegen’ is erased, and ‘elbach’ is in- 
serted in its place. Near it is the Capuchin pilgrimage-church of Maria im Sande. 

‘4 Probably the ‘Kappele,’ on the Nikolausberg in Wiirzburg, a pilgrimage- 
church built by Balthasar Neumann in 1747-52. 

8% The ‘Residenz,’ the seat of the former bishops of Wiirzburg. 

1% The cathedral of Wiirzburg, the Dom St. Kilian, a cruciform Roman- 
esque pillared basilica, the building of which was begun in 1034-45, and con- 
tinued in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

87 This point is elaborated in Eine Sommerreise, 70. Tieck and Wackenroder 
had also witnessed the solemnization of high mass in Bamberg during their trip 
through Franconia in 1793 (Képke, op. cit., 1, 161). 

48 The word ‘Hielt’ is written, erased, and ‘Schickte’ inserted in its place. 
Of ‘dort,’ only the letter ‘d’ is written; the rest of the word is inferred. 

4° Probably the Alte Mainbriicke, a bridge over the Main. 

40 Expanded in Eine Sommerreise, 70, as follows: ‘‘Die Stadt wimmelt von 
Fremden, Alles drangt sich, denn es ist zugleich der grésste Jahrmarkt . . . Heut 
Nachmittag trieben wir uns wieder im Jahrmarktsgedringe um, welches vor- 
ziiglich in einer fremden Stadt etwas Bezauberndes hat.” 

41 Probably the St. Burkard parish church, on the left bank of the Main 
above the ‘Alte Mainbriicke,’ built 1033-42, and renovated and extended in the 
twelfth and fifteenth centuries. 

2 A vaulted passage leads beneath the choir and transept of the St. 
Burkard church to the Burkarder Thor. 

43 The passage, ‘das Schloss besehn . . . getafelt’ is apparently an after- 
thought, as it occurs in the manuscript in the form of a footnote. Tieck makes 
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Gemihlde.™ Reihe von Zimmern. Tapeten. Schén getifelt. 
Nach Tisch die Capelle besucht, schén, Stationen,’ Kirche, 
zwei Handwerksburschen, Hauptaltar nicht fertig, von dort ist 
die Stadt und die Gegend am schénsten. Liessen uns verleiten 
die Festung™ zu besehn, von altem Lieutnant. Spat zuriick. 
Verlegenheit mit dem Offizier. Domherr beim Essen. Fechen- 
bach(r.). (Platzmajor(r.))'*7 (6.) 

Mondtag den 11tn Julius(r.)/Vormittag Baden, schlechtes Bad 
auf dem Fluss, strenges Verbot im Fluss zu baden. Spatziergang 
nach dem Garten, Friihstiick von Erdbeeren. Essen im Gasthof. 
Briefprojekte, Offiziere, Bekannte v. Hardenberg(r.), sachsische 
Offiziere, Mainzer Rithe. Bgs(r.). schrieb Briefe. Wir gehn 
wieder nach dem Garten, viele Menschen dort, Scheiben- 
schiessen dahinter, viele Geistliche, Capuziner.“* Caroussel- 
reiten.'*® Anderen Weg nach der Stadt, treffen den Capitain im 
Garten. 

Dienstags den 12. Julius(r.). Reisen Heinrich(r.) und Alexand(r.) 
mit einem Kutscher in Einem Tage nach Erlangen, 13 Meilen. 
Wir fahren spiiter ab: Koffer dagelassen, Kloster am Mayn(r.),!*° 





use of the first part of this passage (from ‘das Schloss besehn . . . in Europa’) 
in Eine Sommerreise, 70, as follows: ‘‘Das Schloss in der Stadt ist prichtig und 
wohl eins der gréssten in Europa. Ein wunderliches, knitterndes Echo ist unten 
vor der Treppe, an dem wir uns Alle wie die Kinder erlustigten. 

14 Tieck may have in mind the frescoes in the Residenzschloss by Tiepolo, 
and the paintings in the picture-gallery, mainly by Dutch and Flemish artists. 

46 The station-stairway, begun in 1761, and ascending in five terraces to the 
‘Kappele’ (cf. note 134); the Stations of the Cross, by Peter Wagner, which 
adorn the stairway are housed within fourteen small chapels. 

46 The fortress Marienberg, built on a hill of the same name opposite Wiirz- 
burg. 

47 The ‘Domherr’ is doubtless Friedrich Karl von Fechenbach, Domcapitu- 
lar at Wiirzburg, and the ‘Platzmajor,’ probably his brother, Johann Philipp 
Karl von Fechenbach (1771-1832), who was a Bavarian major. 

48 In Eine Sommerreise, 70, the Capuchin monk is introduced to illustrate 
Ferdinand’s reverence for the medieval past. 

49 Tieck elaborates this one-word reference to a ride on a merry-go-round 
(‘eine Art von Caroussel mit einer russischen Schaukel vereinigt’) into a humor- 
ous episode in his Sommerreise. While the three friends are riding in the merry- 
go-round, Maschinka, whom Walther had been seeking, suddenly appears at 
the door of the booth. Ferdinand sets out in pursuit of her. The proprietor of 
the merry-go-round and his assistant, probably fearing that they will not be 
paid for the ride, follow Ferdinand, and Wachtel runs out after them. In the 
meantime Walther remains stuck high in the air in his swing (Eine Sommerreise, 
70 f., 154-155). 

1480 Possibly the old Premonstratensian abbey of Oberzell, which was 
founded in 1128, re-erected by J. B. Neumann, in 1744-60 and suppressed in 
1803. 
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jenseit dem Flusse, Schloss (Léwenstein(r.)?)' schéne Lage. 
Bis Mittag uninteressanter Weg, kleine Fichten, (Wertheim 
bleibt links) nur Baum, gespaltene Hiigel, rother Stein; nach 5 
Meilen: in ziemlich einsamen' Lande sehr gutes Wirthshaus, 
sehr gutes Mittags Essen, vortreflicher Caffe, edler Wirth, am 
Spessart,'™ der eine halbe Meile davon anfingt, der uns durch 
seine grosse Schénheit bald sehr tiberraschte, der grésste 
Waldanblick den wir je gesehn haben, rechts und links untiber- 
sehbare Waldaussicht auf Gebirgen, herrlicher Weg, schénes 
Griin. Ein Dorf sehr schén liegend, als wir aus dem Spessart 
kamen, unten im Thal, links; der schénste Weg bis Aschaffen- 
burg, eine Meile fast bergunter, links bekémt man Aussicht 
auf Berge beim Mayn(r.): gehn zu Fuss hinein, das Land 
bekémmt einen neuen Charakter, Offnet sich, freundlich, Ebne 
bie Aschaffenburg(r.) nahe, dahinter Gebirge. Kommen spit in 
Asch(r.).in schlechtem Wirthshause an. B(r.). sucht den Hofrath 
Itstein(r.),“° ohne ihn zu finden, T(r.). im Garten,’ auf der 
einen Seite, schéne Auslagen, Wasser, Felsenpracht, Blumen- 
garten, Aussicht auf Landstrasse. B(r.). besucht im Dunkeln 
Schloss und Bildergallerie, sehr schéne Bilder scheint sie zu 
haben: Capelle des Churfiirsten, sehr eigen und merkwiirdig: 
besucht den Garten mit abstrapazierten Castellan; Aussicht 
vom Garten auf den Fluss, unvere(n)dete Grésse des Gartens, 
der sich wunderlich vom Schlosse um die halbe Stadt zieht, und 
ein altes Kloster in sich schliesst, welches von den Schweden 
verwiistet ist.—Auffallende Liederlichkeit der Stadt und Ele- 
ganz; Mainzer und franzésische Art.—Aussicht vom Spatzier- 
gang auf Fluss. Ebne. Stadt sehr schlecht; Katzennest. Schloss 
gut; sehr eigenthiiml. 
Percy MATENKO 
Brooklyn College 


451 Tieck seems uncertain as to the name. Possibly he meant the royal 
chateau of Veitshéchheim, with gardens laid out in the French-Italian style 
(1763-75), about a mile further north on the right bank of the Main. The 
Schloss does not seem to belong to the Wertheim family. 

182 A town in Baden, near which are the ruins of the ancestral castle of the 
Counts von Wertheim and the princely house Léwenstein-Wertheim. 

188 Sic! 

4 In Eine Sommerreise, 73, Tieck comments on the expansive beauty of 
the views afforded by the Spessart. 

185 Possibly Johann Adam von Itzstein (1775-1855), later deputy of the 
Baden Landtag. 

1% Probably the Schlossgarten north-west of the Aschaffenburg Schloss, one 
side of which borders on the Main. 
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EyrByGGj)A SAGA, Brands pdtir erva, Errixs SAGA Ravupa, 
Grenlendinga saga, Grenlendinga pdttr. Einar Ol. Svein- 
sson og Matthfas Pérdarson gdfu it. Hid Islenzka Forn- 
ritafélag, Reykjavik mcmxxxv. pp. xcvi, 331, with 6 
illustrations, 6 maps, and genealogical table. =Islenzk 
Fornrit Iv. 


This is the third volume of [slenzk Fornrtt to appear in 
Reykjavik. It is important enough, for it contains one of the 
major sagas (Eyrbyggja) and most of the material relating to 
the settlement of Greenland and the discovery of Wineland the 
Good. 

The introduction and the notes testify to the meticulous 
care of the learned editors. Yet there is a noticeable difference 
in their methods, as also their tasks, from the nature of the case 
itself, must have been quite different. 

EOS is the editor of Eyrbyggja saga and Brands pdttr erva. 
His method is determined by his view that the saga is not so 
much the finished product of oral tradition as the work of a 
writer in the thirteenth century. Hence he scrutinizes the rela- 
tionship of the saga to thirteenth-century writings, and thir- 
teenth-century history, trying to determine the contemporary 
elements, arriving at the same time at the older elements, as it 
were, by subtraction. Among these older elements of oral tradi- 
tion the verses are naturally the most certain, although some 
of them may not be genuine. But as it is, the body of verses in 
Eyrbyggja has led EOS to one of his most brilliant discoveries 
concerning the relation of the saga to the thirteenth-century 
writings. He finds many echoes of the Eyrbyggja verses in the 
verses of the Sturlungs in the years 1222-64, hence he con- 
cludes that the saga must have existed before 1222 and enjoyed 
considerable popularity in the Sturlung family. In assigning the 
saga to the second decade of the thirteenth century EOS 
corroborates the findings of Eirikur Magnisson, who came 
to the same conclusion on other grounds (cf. The Story of the 
Eredwellers, pp. xxi-xxiii.). Of written sources which Eyr- 
byggja’s writer has used, EOS mentions the original Landndéma, 
and above all the “Life of Snorri Godi,”’ a short survey which 
fortunately has been preserved for us (printed as an appendix 
to the story), and which EOS believes is to be traced back to Ari 
fr6di (cf. EOS’s introduction to Laxdela saga p. xxxvii), being 
one of his schedae. This ‘‘Life’’ becomes the chronological back- 
bone of Eyrbyggja saga. In a similar way the saga writer has, 
according to EOS made use of several twelfth-century genealog- 
ical notices, otherwise lost. These notices were thoroughly 
utilized by the saga writer, while his use of books sometimes 
seems more cursory, probably owing to the fact that, if he pos- 
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sessed or had easy access to them, he would only make a sum- 
mary extract of them, or even a bare reference to them. Very 
interesting is the fact, which EOS proves, that the saga writer 
has used his written sources with a critical method very similar 
to that of a modern historian, rejecting the statement of one for 
that of another which he evaluated more highly as a source. Of 
sagas quoted by Eyrbyggja saga, and thus probably older than 
it, may be mentioned /érdar saga Gellis (lost), and Heidarviga 
saga, now generally supposed to be the oldest of the (preserved) 
Icelandic family sagas. But there are also references to Gisla 
saga and Laxdela saga and these are troublesome to EOS for 
the following reasons: (1) He generally believes that such refer- 
ences are to written works, not to oral sagas. (2) He also be- 
lieves in the development of the sagas from crude prototypes 
to more perfect works of art, until the decadence sets in (Nordal) 
According to point (1), Eyrbyggja ought to be younger than 
Gisla saga and Laxdela. According to point (2), Gisla saga and 
Laxdela seem younger, both being more perfect works of art 
than Eyrbyggja. The upshot of it all is a rather reluctant as- 
sumption that Gisla saga is older than Eyrbyggja, while the 
reference to Laxdela has to be explained away, as he has al- 
ready decided that Laxdela is considerably younger. It is in- 
teresting to note that Prinz in his Die Schipfung der Gisla saga 
Stirssonar (pp. 112-116) leans to the assumption of common tradi- 
tional elements utilized by both sagas. Anyway it is clear that 
the hypothesis of thirteenth-century saga writers is by no means 
without its thorny problems. 

When compared to the other Icelandic sagas like Egils saga, 
Laxdela saga, Njdla, Eyrbyggja saga has a distinct character, 
different from all of them. It is the chronicle of a countryside, 
the interest is divided between several groups of actors and 
their doings. It has nothing quite similar to the forceful per- 
sonality of Egill Skallagrimsson, it lacks the romantic quality 
of Laxdela, and the dramatic action of Njdla. Nevertheless it 
can boast character delineations second to none, such as that of 
the chieftain Snorri godi, the master politician of old Iceland, 
no fighter, but shrewd and ruthless if need be, yet beloved by his 
friends. Its antiquarian interest is well developed, and it has 
preserved for us some of the quaintest bits of folk-lore to be 
found in the sagas: on the one hand the sinister but homely 
tale of Boegifétr who after his death harries the country-side 
as a living dead (aftrganga), on the other hand the more mys- 
terious happenings at Fré60a after the death of Pérgunna, the 
woman from the Hebrides, possibly Irish mystery fashion. And 
if the book is episodic, the episodes are joined with a skilful 
hand, the author being not only a good historian but also a 
capable writer. EOS suggests that Eyrbyggja and Morkin- 
skinna represent the stage immediately preceding Snorri’s more 
finished writings. 
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The tale of Brand the Liberal (Brands Jdtir erva) is one of 
the shortest, but by no means one of the lesser tales stuck in 
as episodes in larger works, especially the chronicles of the 
Norvegian kings, e. g. Morkinskinna. In it the liberality of the 
renowned merchant is put to test by the shrewd king Haraldr 
hardradi in a way which, according to EOS, recalls the 1001 
Night. 

Matthias pérdarson is the editor of (1) Eirtks saga rauda, 
(2) Grenlendinga saga, and (3) Grenlendinga pdttr, the first of 
the three being edited from Hauksbék, the two last-named from 
Flateyjarbék, But it should be noticed that in the handy little 
Reykjavtk editions (Sigurdur Kristj4nsson) these writings are 
respectively called (1) Porfinns saga Karlsefnis, (2) Eirtks saga 
rauda, and (3) Grenlendinga pétir. This is an unfortunate con- 
fusion of names, but it is justifiable as Mp shows in his intro- 
duction. 

The edition of these works would seem to be a task in many 
ways different from that of editing other sagas. To begin with 
the amount of critical (and uncritical) works written about them 
is enormous, and opinion has been very much divided as to 
their relative worth as historical documents. Some have been 
inclined to believe most of what they had to tell about the 
Norsemen in Greenland and their discovery of Wineland the 
Good, others have rejected most or all of their testimony, as 
far as the discovery of America was concerned. Much has al- 
ways hinged on the evaluation of the two versions of the tales, 
the older one in Hauksb6k and the younger in Flateyjarbék. 
Many writers have preferred the latter, professing to see in it 
a Greenland version of the stories. But reputable Scandinavian 
scholars (G. Storm, F. Jénsson) have unanimously given pref- 
erence to the older version, and MP follows them both here, 
and in the booklet which he has written about the Wineland 
journeys (Vinlandsferdirnar, Safn til sigu Islands vi, nr. 1 
[Reykjavik, 1929], English translation: The Vinland Voyages 
or Geograph. Society, Research Series, No. 18 [New York, 
1930]). 

However, Mp refrains altogether from giving any sketch, 
not to say a history, of the research concerning these sagas. 
He confines himself to giving a reference to Halld6ér Hermanns- 
son’s bibliography: The Northmen in America 1909 (Islandica 
11) and to Edward F. Gray’s Leif Eriksson, 1930, for later 
writings. This is an unfortunate omission, caused probably 
through the consideration that even a short sketch would have 
by far exceeded the available space. 

What MP actually gives is a thorough examination of the 
sources of our MSS as we know them, as well as of the tradition 
behind the stories. Both versions, in his opinion, were written 
early in the thirteenth century, one (that of Hauksbék) in 
Hinaping (Pingeyrar ?), the other (that of Flateyjarbék) in 
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Borgarfjérdur. MP points out some curious parallels in diction 
between the Flateyjarbék tales and works attributed to Snorri 
Sturluson, suggesting that those tales belong at any rate to his 
school of writings. In spite of these interesting observations, one 
feels that MP is more alert to tradition and history than to the 
problems of artistic composition and writing, problems which 
EOS likes and excels in treating. 

Altogether this v1 volume of [slenzk Fornrit is a valuable 
addition to the collection, and does honor to the society and the 
editors alike. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 


Johns Hopkins University 


Die DARSTELLUNG DER GEMUTSBEWEGUNGEN IN DEN LIEDERN 
DER Eppa. Von Gerd Will. Nordische Briicke No. 2. Ham- 
burg, 1934. 


Die vorliegende Arbeit bezeichnet einen neuartigen und sehr 
empfehlenswerten Typ der Dissertation, nimlich den Versuch, 
das objektiv messbare und wertbare einer Stilart festzustellen 
zwecks Bestitigung oder Widerlegung allgemein angenommener 
Meinungen. In diesem Falle handelt es sich um die Analyse der 
Darstellung der Gemiitsbewegungen in der Edda, einer Gruppe 
von Gedichten also, wo sich die Leidenschaften in massiver und 
intensiver Wucht abspielen wie kaum irgendwo anders. Mit dem 
Resultat, dass trotzdem die Rolle der Gebarde in ihnen keinen- 
falls so iiberwiegend ist, wie friihere Forscher feststellen zu 
kénnen glaubten. 

Im ersten Hauptteil werden Darstellungsformen der Affekte 
in solche (1) durch Benennung, (2) in Gebirde und Handlung, 
(3) in Rede, (4) im Traum und deren Unterarten—Freude, 
Liebe, Kummer, Hass, Zorn, Angst, Verlangen—geschieden und 
in umsichtiger und verlisslicher Weise untersucht. Wie die 
Autorin richtig bemerkt, kommt die Edda dieser Gruppenbil- 
dung ,,durch ihre typisierende Art entgegen. Sie kennt nur die 
starken, affektartigen Gefiihle, die differenzierten, wie etwa die 
Reue oder asthetische und religidse sind ihr fremd.‘' Hier und 
da kann man im Einzelnen sehr anderer Ansicht sein. Z.B. ob 
einardr irgendwo die Bedeutung ,giitig’ hat bezweifle ich Mir 
ist immer sicher gewesen, dass Hdl. 20, 9 skautgiarn® einfach 
fiir skrautgiarn verschrieben ist, wie schon die Kopenhagener 
Ausgabe und Rask annahmen.—Nicht immer ist das Lachen 
,,Ausdruck einer héhnischen Uberlegenheit;‘“ vgl. Gor. 11, 1 wo 
Gudrun den Atli befragt: hot hler bu eva? Und Thors Lachen, 
wenn er seinen Hammer wiedererlangt hat, ist eher das der 
freudigen Befriedigung, prk. 31, Hlé Hlérrida hugr é brjéste. Und 


*S. 11. *S. 15. 7S. 20. *S. 23. 
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aihnlich Gor. 111, 9; welche Stellen nicht in Betrachtung gezogen 
sind.—Ginzlich missverstanden, wie iibrigens von den meisten 
Ubersetzern und Herausgebern, ist die Stelle aus der Akv. 40.5 
Schon Bugge® zeigte, dass nach fadmaz ein Komma gehért!— 
gina in gein vid agni Hym. 22 ist keineswegs ,,tierische Ausse- 
rung zorniger Erregung‘“’ sondern einfach ,schnappte nach der 
Angel‘ vgl. Ezzos Gesang z. 259: der tievel ginite an das fleisk. 
Durchaus abzulehnen ist der Versuch, der im zweiten Haupt- 
teil angestellt wird, das Auftreten der verschiedenen Formen 
des Affekts nach Vorkommen einesteils in Gedichten im 
ljédahdtir-metrum, andernteils in solchen im fornyrdislag bezw. 
mdlahdétir-metrum beurteilen zu wollen—aus dem einfachen 
Grunde, dass die ersteren fast durchweg didaktischer Natur 
sind® und deshalb der Darstellung des Affekts wenig Raum 
bieten.—Ein béses Versehen ist es, Hrbl. unter die ,,reinen 
Ljédahattr Gedichte“ zu stellen.® 
LreEe M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 


Hid Nya Testament 1540 (Oddur Gottskalksson’s Translation of 
the New Testament). Published in facsimile with an intro- 
duction in English and Icelandic by Sigurdur Nordal. 
(Monumenta Typographica Islandica, Vol. 1, edited by 
Sigurdur Nordal.) Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 


1933. Cloth. Pp. 31+661. 25 Danish Crowns. 


Gudspjallabék 1562 (Bishop Olafur Hjaltason’s Ritual). Fac- 
simile edition with an introduction in English and Icelandic 
by Halldér Hermannsson. (Monumenta Typographica Is- 
landica, Vol. 11, edited by Sigurdur Nordal.) Copenhagen: 
Levin and Munksgaard, 1933. Cloth. Pp. 47+101. 16.50 
Danish Crowns. 


Ligb6k [slandinga (Jé6nsb6k) 1578. Facsimile edition with an in- 
troduction in English and Icelandic by Olafur Larusson. 
(Monumenta Typographica Islandica, Vol. 1, edited by 
Sigurdur Nordal.) Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 
1934. Cloth. Pp. 88+454. 22 Danish Crowns. 


With his full-size photographic reproductions of Icelandic 
vellum manuscripts, Corpus Codicum Islandicorum Medii Aevi, 
Mr. Ejnar Munksgaard, of the publishing house of Levin and 
Munksgaard, Copenhagen, has immensely facilitated research 
in Old Icelandic literature and philology. Thereby these precious 
manuscripts, the richest treasure of Northern antiquity, are 
made accessible to scholars generally. 


5S. 28. 6 Tilleg S. 433. 7S. 44. 
8 Wie ich Germ. Review (1926), 1, 72 nachwies. 
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Mr. Munksgaard’s work in the interest of Icelandic studies 
is not, however, limited to the editing and publishing of the 
important series of manuscripts mentioned above. Simultane- 
ously he is publishing another highly significant series, Monu- 
menta Typographica Islandica, consisting of facsimile reproduc- 
tions of the earliest Icelandic books printed, now extremely rare. 
The general editor of this series is Professor Sigurdur Nordal of 
the University of Iceland. In a foreword to the series he justly 
emphasizes the linguistic importance of the volumes included. 
Dr. Nordal also writes a concise introduction to the first volume, 
Hid Nya Testament 1540 (Oddur Gottskalksson’s Translation of 
the New Testament), a perfect choice, since it is, as far as our 
knowledge goes, the first book printed in the Icelandic language. 
The introduction, written in both English and Icelandic as in 
the case of the rest of the series, might profitably have been 
more detailed, not least for the non-Icelandic reader. One misses 
in particular a fuller estimate of the literary value of the transla- 
tion. For a comprehensive study of its language anyone inter- 
ested may be referred to Professor J6n Helgason’s learned and 
thorough monograph: Mdlid 4 N §ja Testamenti Odds Gottskdlks- 
sonar. (Safn Fredafélagsins um Island og Islandinga, vi. bindi.) 
Gefid tt af hinu Islenska Fredafélagi f Kaupmannahéfn. Kaup- 
mannahéfn (Copenhagen), 1929. 

As amply seen there, the significance of the translation is 
preeminently linguistic. In addition it should be noted, as Pro- 
fessor Nordal points out, that it “exercised a powerful influence 
on Icelandic ecclesiastical language of later centuries.’’ The bib- 
liographical value of the reproduction becomes, moreover, ob- 
vious when it is born in mind that all told eleven copies of the 
original are known to be in existence, only three of which are 
complete. All but three of the eleven, including the complete 
ones, are preserved in Scandinavian libraries. 

The second volume in the series, Gudspjallab6k 1562 (Bishop 
Olafur Hjaltason’s Ritual), though far from being as important 
linguistically and in the history of Icelandic letters as the trans- 
lation of the New Testament, is even a greater rarity biblio- 
graphically than the latter. It is one of the first three books 
printed in Icelandic in Iceland itself, and only one copy of the 
original is known to be extant at the present time, in the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen, and defective to boot. 

Professor Halldér Hermannsson of Corne!l University has 
written a detailed and penetrating introduction to the edition, 
in which he not only discusses the book in question, but casts 
as well a flood of light upon the beginnings and the early history 
of printing in Iceland. His observations and conjectures are, as 
always, moderate and well substantiated, authoritative and con- 
vincing. 

Of considerable significance in Icelandic ecclesiastical litera- 
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ture, and not unimportant linguistically, this rare book is pri- 
marily noteworthy as an excellent example of the earliest Ice- 
landic printing. Hence its reproduction should appeal specially 
to students of the history of printing and to bibliophiles. 

For several decades after the introduction of printing to Ice- 
land (1530), it was exclusively used in the service of church and 
religion. Which accounts for the nature of the two volumes, al- 
ready discussed, in the notable series under consideration. 

The third volume, Légbék [slendinga (The Law-Book of the 
Icelanders), better known as Jénsb6k, published in 1578, is on 
the other hand ‘“‘the first secular book which is known with cer- 
tainty to have been printed in Iceland.”’ A fact which places it in 
a class by itself. 

Professor Olafur Larusson of the University of Iceland writes 
a comprehensive and a highly illuminating introduction to the 
reproduction where he discusses the original edition of the work, 
the manuscripts upon which it was based, together with later 
editions. He also calls attention to the unusually great part 
which this book has played in the legal history of Iceland and 
thereby in its cultural history. Adopted in 1281, it remained, 
virtually unchanged, in force for centuries. In fact, it is still 
partly in force, for Professor Larusson points out: “In the latest 
edition of Icelandic law, the collection brought out in 1932, 56 
chapters from Jénsbék are included as being operative to this 
very day.” 

Students of law and the history of law, no less than the book 
collectors, will therefore no doubt consider the reproduction of 
this remarkable work an acquisition of first importance. 

No effort has been spared to make these facsimile editions 
of rare early Icelandic books useful and attractive. The result 
is splendid in every respect, a credit to the enterprising pub- 
lisher, the editor, and their co-workers. 

RICHARD BECK 
University of North Dakota 


Dre QUANTITAT EINFACHER TONVOKALE IN OFFENER SILBE BEI 
ZWEI- ODER DREISILBIGEN WORTERN FRANZOSISCHER HER- 
KUNFT IM HEUTIGEN ENGLISCH. Von Eduard Eckhardt. 
(Anglia, Lx [1936], 49-117). 


Whatever the cause, American and English scholars have 
shied away from the investigation of the history of English 
sound quantities, delegating this tedious and often baffling task 
to the Germans, who have pursued the work tenaciously and 
(usually) intelligently—but they have by no means settled all 
the problems. One of these, the vocalic quantity of French loan- 
words, has been elaborately treated by Heck (Anglia, xxrx, 55- 
119), Luick (Anglia, xxx, 1-55), and Eckhardt (Englische 
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Studien, t, 199-300), but it still presents difficulties, which 
Professor Eckhardt’s new discussion does little to solve. 

Eckhardt has listed some 1500 words arranged in two main 
groups. In the first are Mod.E dissyllabics of the U'X and —_X 
patterns; in the second, tri-syllabics of the U'XX and-—_XX pat- 
terns. These groups are further subdivided in accordance with 
the stress and syllable pattern of the original French (or Latin) 
words: thus the Mod.E U’X type may ultimately derive from 
the French types X'X (proper < propre), XX’ (hazard <hasard), 
XX'X (pottage < potage), XXX' (remnant <remenant), XX'XX 
(fennel <L. foentculum), XXX'X (penance < peneance), XXXX' 
(solace < solacier) and XXXX'X (dropsy < ydropisie). The date 
of its first appearance in English is given for each word. 

Between the present English pronunciation and that of the 
French original, there were many phonetic changes, some of 
which are irrelevant, and some decidedly significant in a study 
of vowel quantity. Eckhardt, by skipping from the present form 
directly back to the French original, tends to ignore all of these 
changes. Thus pleasant<OF plaisant had a long vowel in ME. 
When, and under what conditions, was the vowel shortened? 
The date of the first appearance of a word in English does not 
necessarily coincide with the date when the vowel quantity was 
determined. Again, by basing his study upon present pronuncia- 
tion, Eckhardt omits Mod.E monosyllables like catch and lodge, 
which were dissyllabics in ME, cacchen, loggen, and hence rele- 
vant to his study. Dropsy <OF ydropisie, the sole example of 
the type U'X< XXXX'X (67), illustrates how mechanical and 
uncritical the arrangement of the material is. Here the five sylla- 
ble original is of no immediate significance. The syncope and 
aphesis which have occurred are phonetic changes not directly 
related to the problem of vowel quantity. The short vowel is 
regular in the ME tri-syllabic dropecy or the ME dissyllabic 
dropsy. In other words, the present English and original French 
pronunciations—the two factors which Eckhardt emphasizes— 
are of much less significance than the stress and syllable pattern 
of the word at the time when the vocalic quantity was deter- 
mined. 

The method being, in my opinion, fundamentally unsound, 
it is to be expected that the conclusions would also be objection- 
able. These conclusions, which Eckhardt erroneously terms 
“Lautgesetze,” follow: 

A. “‘Kurze des Tonvokals wird bewirkt: 

1. durch seine Stellung vor Doppelkonsonanz . . . dagegen nicht 
qu... dé, tS, also séquin, aged, fédture’’ (45). But in table, noble, 
etc., which Eckhardt includes (968 ff.), there are two post- 
vocalic consonants. In lesson, chamois, venom, etc. (§17) there 
is but one. It is clear, therefore, that it is not the number of con- 
sonants but the nature of the syllable, i.e. whether open or 
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closed, that determines the vowel quantity in dissyllabics. As 
for qu, dz, and #§, they are not different from dl, st, and other 
consonant combinations which may be the initial sound of the 
second syllable. With these combinations the syllable division 
may vary, giving us ¢d-ble beside tréb-le (8). Thus also may be 
explained the ME dissyllabics with a short vowel: latchet (414), 
cacchen, loggen, or with a long vowel: dged, fédture. 

2. “i und « widerstreben der Lingung, die sonst schon im Me. 
bei Wértern mit Tonvokal in offener Silbe iiblich ist; daher ne. 
triple... buckle...” (¥5). Let us see how Eckhardt subse- 
quently discusses this point. Speaking of the original French 
type X'X in which the vowel is followed by a consonant + a 
liquid, he tells us ({[{[8, 9): “Im iibrigen ist bei den Wértern fz. 
Ursprungs dieses Typus langer Vokal durchaus die Regel, also 
dble, noble, usw. Eine Ausnahmestellung gegeniiber dieser 
lautgesetzlichen Linge haben nur die einschligigen Wéorter 
mit dem Tonvokal? oder #; dieser bleibt schon im Me. in offener 
Silbe kurz und behilt diese Kiirze auch im Ne. Daher quiver . . . 
triple... double...” etc. Later (68), however, speaking of 
the same type, X'X containing a vowel followed by a conso- 
nant + a liquid, he says that Mod.E —_X is “die Regel, auch fiir 
i und w, die offenbar in solchen Fallen schon im Fz. lang waren,” 
and cites tiger, title, powder, etc. as examples (| 69 and 70). On 
the basis of such contradictory statements it is difficult to be 
sure of Eckhardt’s position, but evidently he means that high 
vowels tend to be short and low vowels (esp. a, cf. 82 and fn. 1) 
long. This is frequently maintained, but, so far as I can see, it 
has never been proved. In raffle (48) and trifle (4/69), where the 
stress was X’X and the same consonant combination follows the 
vowel, the result is exactly the opposite—short & and long i. 
To cite the well-known fact that high vowels are shorter than 
low vowels proves nothing, for high vowels may be long as well 
as short. 

3. “fz. XX’ ergibt im Ne. in der grossen Mehrzahl der Fille 
U'X” (5). Luick’s closely reasoned explanation of the short 
vowel in words of this type is dismissed with the mere assertion 
that “‘... fz.UX’ in der Regel nach dem Tonwechsel U’X' ergab, 
denn mit Wegfall des Nebentons U’X ...” (12). But Luick 
has given us cogent reasons for believing that in dissyllabics 
with a secondary stress upon the second syllable the vowel of 
the stressed open syllable is regularly long, ie., that Fr. 
(UX’>ME-—X'>-—X.) Before Eckhardt can hope to have us 
accept his conclusion, he must give us either a refutation of 
Luick’s arguments, or a new theory which does not run counter 
to them. I believe the latter is possible. 

4. “urspriingliche Drei- oder Mehrsilbigkeit des Quellworts 
fiihrt im Ne. zur Kiirze des Tonvokals, auch wenn im heutigen 
Englisch ein zweisilbiges Wort daraus hervorgegangen ist... ” 
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(5). What Eckhardt means is probably sound, but as he words 
it—skipping directly from the Fr. tri-syllabic original to the 
Mod.E dissyllabic, without reference to the intervening steps— 
the statement is misleading and not in accord with the evidence 
of ¥ 87-110, all of which contains examples of the Mod.E type 
—X< Fr. XXX(X). 

B. “Dagegen ist Linge iiblich: 

1. bei Stellung des Tonvokals vor einem andern Vokal...’ 
(46). This is sound. 

2. “bei Stellung des Tonvokals vor einem Hiatusvokal der 
nichsten Silbe: mdtion . . . sdcial” (6). A simpler way to treat 
words of this type is to regard them (Cf. Luick, Amglia, xxx, 
26 ff.) as dissyllabics, which developed when syllabic [i]>T[j], 
which combined with s as the initial sound of the second syllable 
[nd-sjon]. Where the [i] remained, the word was a tri-syllabic and 
therefore the vowel was short. Furthermore, there are too many 
exceptions to warrant Eckhardt’s calling this a “Lautgesetz.” 
And finally, when he declares that this ““Lautgesetz durchbricht 
also die Regel, dass im dreisilbigen Wort der auf der ersten Silbe 
ruhende Tonvokal kurz sein muss...” (6), he naturally is 
left without an explanation for national (4135). 

3. “wenn das fz. Quellwort «=i zum Tonvokal hat... ” (46). 
4. “wenn das Quellwort den Typus X’X aufweist” (46). In 
8-12, where the exceptions to this general rule are listed, we 
are given the erroneous impression that it is only in words con- 
taining a consonant + a liquid that a short vowel occurs. ME 
robben, trussen, butten, etc. indicate that short vowels may occur 
before one (long or geminated) consonant. 

Though his method is quite unsound and his conclusions 
dubious, Eckhardt deserves some credit for his rather accurately 
compiled data. His study, therefore, will be useful. 

NorMAN E. ELIASON 


Indiana University 


VIRGIL THE NECROMANCER: STUDIES IN VIRGILIAN LEGENDS. 
By John Spargo. (Harvard studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture, Vol. x.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. 
80. pp. xii 502. 

From the publication of the second edition of Comparetti’s 
classical work, Virgilio nel medio evo (1896) to that of Dr. 
Spargo’s work, which only undertakes to cover the second part 
on the poet in popular tradition, nearly forty years had passed, 
during which there has been published a mass of new material: 
editions of unpublished works, and new editions of the works of 
medieval authors cited by Comparetti, articles on these works, 
collections of, and studies on folk-traditions which offer ana- 
logues to themes in the Virgilian tradition. But Dr. Spargo in 
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having the opportunity of making use of these additions to our 
information was under the obligation of covering a wider field 
and of making a more intensive investigation, considering the 
restricted limits of his work. It would seem that he does not 
meet these requirements, as an examination of a few passages 
will show. 

In the first place one must baulk at the title of the book, 
“Virgil the Necromancer,” with its restricted connotation: it 
should have been “‘Virgil the Magician.” For the sake of com- 
pletnesss it should be noted that the article of Max Cullinan, 
“Virgil magicien,” Revue Britannique, v1 novembre 1875, 33-49, 
is not included in the long bibliographical note on the general 
subject (317-319). Why make the statement (13) “that not 
enough is known of his [Alexander Neckam’s] life to justify as- 
serting, either that he did or did not visit Italy.”” Without con- 
sidering whether a passage in Neckham’s De laudibus divinae 
sapientiae (321-322) written before 1205, and a satirical poem 
attacking Rome (C. H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Me- 
diaeval Science [1924], jp. 365, n. 42), not noted ky Dr. Spargo, 
indicate such a visit, we know that he went to Rome in 1215 on 
an ecclesiastical mission (J. C. Russell, ‘Alexander Neckam in 
England, “English Historical Review, x.v11 [1932], 263-264), and 
the course of his information on the Virgilian marvels at Naples 
and Rome, may well have been the “cardinales et clerici 
Romani,” who told Neckam’s contemporary and compatriot, 
Magister Gregorius, traditions in regard to Roman antiquities 
(G. M. Rushforth, “Magister Gregorius De mirabilibus Urbis 
Romae: a new Description of Rome in the twelfth Century,” 
Journal of Roman Studies, tx, [1919], 46, 52). If the date assigned 
to Neckam’s De natura rerum, containing the Virgilian matter, 
is the last decade of the twelfth century, it would have been 
natural for the author to add his newly acquired information in 
the manuscript of his work. There is no doubt that the influence 
of Neckam’s work was almost confined to England (13), for 
which the negative evidence is to be found in two sources, which 
Dr. Spargo has failed to consider, the catalogues of medieval 
libraries, and of extant manuscripts in continental libraries, in 
which one finds listed scores of copies of the complete work, or of 
selections, often anonymous—probably due to the author being 
an Averroist suspect on account of his Aristolelian commenta- 
ries—of Walter Burley’s De vita et moribus philosophorum, in 
which use was made of Neckam’s work (Cf. e.g., P. Lehmann, 
Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, 
11 [1928], 689, 805; L. Delisle, Cabinet des manuscrits de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 111, 139, No. 137. The Catalogus codicum 
Latinorum Bibliothecae Reginae Monacenis notes twelve, and the 
Tabulae codicum manu scriptorum praeter Graecos et Orientales 
in Bibliotheca Palatina Vindobonensi asservatorum, ten manu- 
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scripts; cf. J. Senebier, Catalogue raisonné des manuscrite con- 
servés dans la Bibliothéque de la Ville . . . de Genéve [1779], 189; 
A. Molinier, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque M azarine 
11, [1886], 3; H. Aubert, ““Notices sur les manuscrits Petau con- 
servés 4 la Bibliothéque de Genéve,” Bibliotheque de l’ Ecole des 
Chartes, Lxx [1909], 282-283.) Whether the German translation 
published at Augsburg by Anton Sorg, in 1490, Hain *4124, is 
that of Johann Lobenzweig, found in the fifteenth century MS. 
Vienna 2949, can not be stated, as, the manuscript catalogue 
does not give the Incipit. 

It is evident that Dr. Spargo knows nothing of Provencal 
for the line of Guiraut de Calanso, ‘‘com de la conca. s. saup 
cobrir,”’ “how he knew how to save himself from the basin,” he 
one time (13) interprets, “how he managed to protect himself 
against woman,” again (323) he states that it “‘may refer to the 
basket episode, although later (374) asks himself if it does “refer 
to the basket-revenge incidents.” “de la conca”’ is the equivalent 
of ‘‘a balneo,”’ in the episode of the Latin story, quite unneces- 
sarily reprinted by Dr. Spargo (372-373), in which Virgil, like 
Brer Rabbit, choses his own punishment, of being put “in 
balneo,” from which by his magical arts—certainly not “‘by 
uttering an incantation over a basin of water,’’ as stated by Dr. 
Spargo (145)—he disappears, and is conveyed to Naples. The 
Latin story and the troubadour’s allusion to it offer the only 
evidence of this adventure being attributed to the poet, but 
Comparetti (11, 145, n. 2) has noted the analogue of it in a 
Turkish tale, to which other Oriental analogues might be added. 
Why, in the analysis of the material from Gervase of Tilbury 
is the phrase “arte mathematica”’ translated by ‘‘mathematical 
arts,” (17), when the adjective had the sinister meaning of 
“magical” in classical Latin, even if the humanist Hartman 
Schedel, in his account of his favorite poet Virgil, used it in a 
good sense in telling how he “‘indulsit . . . mathematicis’”’ (54)? 
Dr. Spargo does not note that the tradition of the statue of the 
trumpeter who blew back the volcanic dust, according to 
Gervase of Tilbury, the Cronaca di Partenope, and Scoppa (17, 
33, 122, 364), still survives in Neapolitan tradition (F. Stochetti, 
“La tomba di Virgilo ed il bimillenario,” Emporium, Ltxx [1930], 
170), which also tells how St. Paul came to Naples to convert Vir- 
gil, only to find him dead, a development of the story in the first 
version of the Image du Monde (20), that the apostle regretted 
that Virgil had died too soon to be converted to Christianity. 
Dr. Spargo has unfortunately (42-44, 104-105) not noted the 
story told by Jean d’Outremeuse, analysed by Comparetti (11, 
146-147) of how St. Paul found Virgil seated in his arm-chair, 
holding a theological work in his hand, and how, when the saint 
pulled at his mantle, the body fell into dust. The Belgian ro- 
mancer did not invent this episode, but adopted it from some 
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version of the widely scattered tradition told of the dead 
Solomon, standing, or sitting in a chair, leaning on a staff (G. 
Weil, Biblische Legenden der Musselmdnner, [1845], 273; J. E. 
Hanauer, Folk-lore of the Holy Land [1910], 50; S. J. D. Sey- 
mour, Tales of King Solomon [1925], 184-185; for a variant in 
which removal of the staff causes Solomon’s death, A. Socin & 
H. Stumme, Der arabische Dialekt der Houwara des Wad Sis in 
Marokko (1895), in Abhand. d. K. Siachsischen Gesellschaft d. 
Wissenschaften, Philol.-hist. Cl., xv, Abh. 7, p. 128). The original 
story is told of a nameless Tatar lama in W. Radloff, Proben der 
Volkslitteratur der tiirkischen Stimme, tv [1872], 441), while in 
Reinfrit von Braunschweig (21470-83, 21494-99) Virgil had, 
through his magic arts, confined a somnolent spirit in his dead 
body, to protect one of his magic books; placed under his feet: 


dem téde ungeliche 
saz er als er lebte. 


As far as Dr. Spargo is concerned C. V. Langlois has written 
to no purpose on the Image du Monde, in the two editions of his 
La Connaisance de la nature et du monde (1911, 1927), when he 
accepts without question (19) Prior’s thesis that the writer of 
prose version of the first redaction was the author of the original 
work (Langlois, op. cit. [1927], 147-148), and he only refers to 
the edition of the former work, instead of to the extracts of its 
original, printed by E. Du Méril (Mélanges archéologoues et lit- 
téraires [1850, 427-435) and by Comparetti (11, 194-201). In re- 
viewing the thirteenth-century evidence (15-28), nv mention is 
made of the allusion to Virgil as a magician in Jakemon Gelée 
Renart le nouvel (Méon, Roman de Renart, tv, 325. vv. 4817-18), 
and there is not included in the fourteenth-century evidence 
(28-44), the accounts of the castle, horn, and chair, made by 
Virgil “bi diu kunst nigromanci,” in the Wilhelm von Osterreich 
of Johann von Wiirzburg, completed in 1314 (Ed. E. Riegel 
[1906], vv. 4904 ff.; 4962 ff.; 5026 ff.). One wonders what was the 
source of Dr. Spargo’s analysis of one of the best-known stories 
(Focus) of the Gesta Romanorum: “A horseman made by Virgil 
assisted the emperor in enforcing the laws by slaying people who 
stayed out in the streets after curfew” (34-35); certainly it was 
not any of those cited (332). It was a statue which told the em- 
peror the names of those who had disobeyed his new law. 
Nicolas Audebent, who travelled in Italy, 1574-77, shows his 
scepticism in regard to the passage through the rocks near Poz- 
zuoli (38), in his citations from Petrarch (M. Letts, “Some 
French Travellers in Naples in the Sixteenth Century,” English 
Historical Review, xxxt1v [1919], 481), while the tradition men- 
tioned by Benvenuto da Imola (38) that no robbery could be 
committed in it survived in varied forms when Dietrich von 
Schlachten and Johann Fichart visited the site, respectively in 
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1491 and 1536-37 (M. Letts, “Some Sixteenth-Century Travel- 
lers to Naples,” Jbid., xxi, 182, and n. 28). In writing on 
Jacopo, or Giacomo Palladini da Teramo’s Processus Belial—not 
Beliali—(41, 336-337), Dr. Spargo has been so unfortunate as 
not to have been acquainted with a study of that work, as a 
part of the general theme, by the most distinguished of living 
German scholars, Konrad Burdach, in one of the half-dozen 
great works of erudition, produced in the last hundred years, 
Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation, 11, 2, (1932) 494-511. Here 
he would have found a bibliographical note (494, n. 1), which 
makes superfluous his own on the editions and a solitary manu- 
script of Jacopo’s work, and a preceding study on a work on the 
same theme, attributed to Bartolo Sassoferrat (473-475), would 
have kept him from assuming that an analysis of this work, 
in Douhet’s Dictionnaire des mystéres was Jacopo’s work. And 
why is the approximate date “at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury,” assigned to it, when, without doubt, in the epilogue of the 
two incunabula used by Dr. Spargo, as in that of 1484, printed 
at Strassburg by H. Knoblochtzer (f. H vii; cf. Burdach, op. 
cit., 504), the author gives the exact date of its completion: “die 
penultima mensis Octobris, sextae indicationis, Anno domini 
MCCCLXXXII.’’? 

To suggest that Aliprandi, in his versified history of Mantua 
(c. 1414) introduced his Virgilian matter because he “‘knew that 
Virgil’s birthplace had something to do with Mantua” (46), 
hardly furnishes an explanation; we find in a phrase of the De 
obedientia of the humanist, Giovanni Pontano: “‘cum Mantuani 
in signis, in aedificiis, in monumentis publicis Virgilij caput in- 
signe gentes praeferant” (Opera omnia [Venice, Aldus, 1518], 
1, 44b). If Carlo Malatesta, in 1397, threw into the Mincio river 
the Roman statue of the poet, because he would have only the 
statues of saints, to the great scandal of the humanists (A. 
Portioli, ““Monumenti a Virgilio in Mantua, ‘‘Archivio storico 
Lombardo, tv [1877], 534-537; 549-552; P. D’Ancona, “Virgilio 
e le arti rappresentative,” Emporium, Lxv [1927], 247-251), the 
tyrant restored it to its original position in answer to the in- 
direct petition of Pietro Paolo Vergerio seniore (Epistole diP. 
P. Vergerio seniore, ed. C. Combi [1887], xlvi-xlvii, 113-118), 
where it was seen by Ciriaco D’Ancona, when he visited Mantua 
in 1443 (D’Ancona, art. cit., 247; G. B. De Rossi, Imscriptiones 
Christinae urbis Romae septimo saeculo antiquiores, u, Pars 1, 
360.) However, this “Roman” statue may have been the rude 
one erected in 1220, preceding by thirty-seven years the metrical 
inscription on one of Mantua’s bridges, in which God was peti- 
tioned to be benign to the “Virgiliano popolo,” (V. Cian, Vivaldo 
Belcazar e lV enciclopedismo italiano delle origini [1902], 12; Com- 
paretti, 1, 136, n. 1). 

It is strange that in this folk-lore study, Dr. Spargo fails, 
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not only to cite additional analogues to those noted by Com- 
paretti, to episodes in the Virgilian tradition, but even omits the 
latter, when they furnish indications of the spread, the age, and 
sometimes even the sources of such episodes. Take three episodes 
in Aliprandi’s work: the banquet brought miraculously from 
Octavian’s table, the escape from prison on a ship drawn on the 
wall, and the building by devils of the road from Rome to Naples 
Comparetti (11, 149-150) has noted that the first story is told 
of its hero in the verse Vita, conversione e morte di Pietro Bar- 
liario, a work of the late seventeenth, or early eighteenth cen- 
tury (Cf. Spargo, 395), in which many Virgilian legends were 
utilized, and “gli altri maghi,’”’ whom he does not mention, in- 
clude Michael Scott, Guido Bonatti and Faust (D. Guerri, ““Un 
astrologo condannato da Dante: Guido Bonatti, “Bullettino 
della Societa Dantesca Italiana, N.S., xx [1915], 225; G. Milch- 
sack, Historia D. Johannis Fausti des Zauberers [1892], 58), 
while Albertus Magnus gave his guests, William, Count of Hol- 
land, king of the Romans, and his suite, the illusion that they 
were eating a lavish banquet (W. Ziehnert, Preussens Volks- 
sagen, Mdrchen und Legenden [1840], 111, 146-147), the second is 
told of Virgil in the Mirabilia Urbis Romae, and of Barliario 
(Comparetti, u, 146-147), not only in the modern chap-book, 
but also in the collection of traditions about him, under the 
name of Meistar Perus, picked up by the Icelandic ecclesiastic, 
Jén Halldérsson, who was a student at Bologna in the neighbor- 
hood of 1300 (H. Gering, Jslaéndische Legenden, Novellen und 
M adrchen [1881], 1, 227; u, 163; 1, vii—viii); while to the three 
analogues to the third stay including one about Barliario (Com- 
paretti, 11, 151-152) is to be added the belief at Casoli, that the 
Milky Way ‘“‘é la strada che Pietro Bailardo fece costruire in 
una notte da mille diavoli’ (G. Finamore, Credenze, usi e 
costumi abruzzesi [1890], 51). Aliprandi’s introduction of Merlin 
as a pupil in magic of Virgil, still survives through the use of the 
Vita, in the Vita, pentimento e morte di Pietro Bailardo con 
Pulcinella accarezzato da’ diavoli e spaventato dall’ombra di 
Merlino. Tragicommedia magico s pettacolosa, of which the earliest 
edition cited was printed in Naples in 1841 (G. Zottoli, “La 
leggenda di Pietro Barliario,” Archivio per le tradizioni popolari, 
xx, 83,n. 1). 

Reviewing the material gathered by Comparetti, Dr. Spargo 
cites in chronological order, first, the accounts given by Gervase 
of Tilbury of the finding of the Ars notoria by the head of Virgil’s 
remains, and of the wonderful “livre brief et petit Comme son 
poins,’' in his tomb, in the first redaction of the Image du 


1 Cf. the apocryphal Hebrew Letter of Aristotle to Alexander, which was said 
to be the conclusion to an alleged work of Aristotle, which was “two handsthick,” 
M. Steinschneider, Die hebrdischen Uebersetzungendes M ittelalters (1893},271-272. 
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Monde (18, 21), and then the different versions of the story of 
how Virgil found the magical books of Zabulon, Savilon, Chiron 
and Solomon, if sometimes incompletely and inaccurately (27- 
28, 33, 39, 51). But he does not think of pointing out the relation- 
ship between these two groups of stories, or of noting which of 
them represents the earlier form of the story, which as suggested 
by K. L. Roth, some seventy-five years ago, had its source in 
Jewish and Mohammedan traditions in regard to Solomon. The 
most striking proof of this is to be found in the story found in the 
Spanish forgery Virgilit Cordubensis philosophia, analyzed by 
Comparetti (1, 103-105), but not as much as mentioned by 
Dr. Spargo. According to this work, found in a manuscript of 
the second half of the fifteenth century, but translated into 
Latin from Arabic, in 1290, according to its explicit, the Ars 
notoria was composed by good angels who presented it toSolomon. 
When Alexander the Great came to Jerusalem, his teacher, 
Aristotle, until then an insignificant person, succeeding in find- 
ing where were hidden the books of Solomon, and through study- 
ing them gained his world-wide celebrity for learning. The source 
of this story is a Rabbinical tradition, in which, however, the 
books were found by Alexander, and given by him to Aristotle 
(L. Ginsberg, The Legends of the Jews, v1 [1921), 282-283), one 
of several pleasant Jewish inventions to show that all Gentile 
learning had a Jewish source. A revamping of this story is found 
elsewhere in the Occident, according to which Aristotle’s books 
were buried in his tomb, guarded by a spell, which would be dis- 
covered by the Anti-Christ, who through the knowledge ac- 
quired from them, would become master of the world (C. W. C. 
Oman, ‘‘Some Mediaeval Conceptions of Ancient History,” 
Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th Ser., rv [1921], 12), while Icelandic 
traditions tell how attempts were made to conjure up Gotts- 
kAlkur Nikoldsson, bishop of Hélar (1498-1520) from his tomb, 
where he had had his magic book, the ‘‘Raudskinna,” buried 
with him (J. Arnason, [slenzkar pjédségur og efintfri, 1 [1862], 
514-515, 583-586). Dr. Spargo surprisingly enough, shows no in- 
terest in the Ars notoria mentioned by Gervase of Tilbury, con- 
cerning which S. Jacoby has presented a mass, if not the whole, 
of the evidence in an article in Bachtold-Staublin, Handwérter- 
buch des deutschen A berglaube, 1 [1927], coll. 602-606. He has also 
failed to note the probable source of the story of the medicinal 
baths for the treatment of different diseases, built by Virgil near 
Baiae, as first told by Konrad von Querfurt and Gervase of Til- 
bury (14, 17), in a similar Arabic tradition reported by al- 
Herewi (1005-1089), according to which the baths at Tiberias, 
in Palestine, were due to Solomon, who was responsible for other 
hot springs, in which he had confined genii to keep up the fires 
(R. Basset, “Salomon (Solaiman) dans les légendes musul- 
manes,”’ Revue des traditions populaires, x [1893], 230-231; A. 
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Certeux and P. Sébillot, “Les eaux thermales et minérales. 
L’origines des sources chaudes et des bains maures,” Jbid., 11 
[1887], 258, 262). 

If a part of the first chapter calls for so many comments, it 
is not necessary to continue the process on the rest of the book, 
to show that Dr. Spargo was hardly prepared to bring up to date 
that part of Comparetti’s book to which it is devoted. But it may 
be worth while noting a few other lapses in the book. The author 
(347) suggests that a comprehensive study of the reputation of 
Apollonius of Tyana is needed, but he does not seem to be 
acquainted with articles in which the talismans of that thau- 
maturgist are discussed, e.g.: J. Miller, “Zur Frage nach der 
Persénlichkeit des Apollonios von Tyana,” Philologus, tt (1902), 
581-582; E. Meyer, ‘‘Apollonios von Tyana und die Biographie 
des Philostratus,”’ Hermes, 11 (1917), 391, and in discussing the 
possibility of the talisman-fly attributed to Virgil having its 
source in the talisman-gnat or fly of Apollonius of Tyana (74- 
75), he does not consider the survival of the reputation of the lat- 
ter in the Occident in both literary—e.g. the references to the 
vicissitudes of his life in the Image du Monde (Langlois, op. cit., 
192)—and in popular tradition—e.g. the “balneum Bianei Ap- 
pollinis,” in Gregory’s account of Rome (Rutherford, art. cit., 
33, 50, 53). One reads with relief (242): “‘Proctor’s date (1518?) 
for the English version (i.e. of Les faictz merveilleux de Virgile) I 
regard with some confidence.”’ The reputation of—shall we say? 
—the necromancer of bibliography, Robert Proctor, is safe, al- 
though Dr. Spargo’s own incursions into technical bibliography 
are not very happy. He has the note (340): “‘Voua [sc. Nuova] 
canzon de femena tristitia ..., Gabriel Petri, Venice? 1486?” 
Why not [N]Voua, “‘to supply the space left vacant for the il- 
luminator to fill in? And Gabrieli di Pietri’s last book printed in 
Venice was dated 1478, and the last book in which his name ap- 
pears as a printer was printed at Brescia in 1481. Again, Dr. 
Spargo tells us (237) that Jean Trepperel’s edition of Les faictz 
merveilleux” appeared at “rue 9 nostre dame a l’escu de France, 

“an address to which Trepperel moved in 1502. ” “rue 9 nostre 
dame” is scarcely a correct transcription of “rue neufue (i.e. 
new) nostre dame—Dr. Spargo anticipates by three centuries 
street numbering in Paris—and it was only in 1504 that Trep- 
perel changed his address. The following statement: “He died in 
1511, but his widow continued his business until 1525, so that 
the date of publication may fall at any time during these twenty- 
three years,” is amazing. We only know that Trepperel’s widow 
continued his business by her name appearing on the books she 
printed, and that, certainly, is not the case of Les faictz mer- 
veilleux (H. Harrisse, Excerpta Colombina [1887], xli-xl, xlvii- 
xlviii; P. Renouard, “Imprimeurs parisiens, librarires, fondeurs 
de caractéres et correcteurs d’imprimerie depuis l'introduction 
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de l’imprimerie 4 Paris (1470) jusqu’A, la fin du XVIF° siécle,” 
Revue des bibliothéques, xi111 [1934], 376). Again, the next state- 
ment that “‘Guillaume Nyverd the elder printed between about 
1500 and 1515,” must be corrected to “1500 and 1519” (Har- 
risse, xxiv, xxvii; Raynouard, 262). 

There is a good index of authors medieval and modern, and 
of the subject-matter, but it is too bad that the paper used is 
unsized, so that it is hardly possible for a reader to write in his 
own additions in ink. 

GeEorGE L. HAMILTON 
Cornell University 


ALLITERATIVE POETRY IN MIDDLE ENGLIsu. Part 1, the Dialec- 
tal and Metrical Survey. By J. P. Oakden. Part 11, a Survey 
of the Traditions. By J. P. Oakden, with assistance from 
Elizabeth R. Innes. Manchester University Press, 1930, 
1935. Pp. 273, 403. 


It is often asserted that philological scholars do not pause 
often enough in their activity of research to bring together minor 
results and to construct from them a larger whole. This present 
study in two volumes does perform that valuable service by as- 
sembling important information about the alliterative revival or 
survival in English (and Scotch) literature—a movement which 
assumed prominence from 1350 to a little after 1500. The corpus 
of poetry is related to the tradition of Anglo-Saxon poetry and 
Layamon, and is compared (though insufficiently) with other 
Middle English poetry (including that which does not alliterate) 
and with kindred phenomena in prose of corresponding periods. 
Volume 1 makes an admirable historical survey of both dialect 
and meter. With respect to dialect, it is desirable to consult also 
“Middle English Dialect Characteristics and Dialect Bounda- 
ries,’ by Samuel Moore, Sanford Brown Meech, and Harold 
Whitehall, Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Lit- 
erature, Ann Arbor, 1935. In contrast with Anglo-Saxon meter, 
the movement succumbs at times to alliteration for the eye and 
to excessive alliteration, and the stanzaic form may be employed. 
In one of the three appendices, an attempt—not yet acceptable 
—is made to locate the Green Knight’s castle and chapel of the 
Gawain-poet. Volume 1 gives a study of the poems as literature, 
and names some of the sources where they are known. It tabu- 
lates a great deal of information on vocabulary (including a 
study of nominal poetic compounds), on alliterative phrases, 
and on style, especially tags, the absolute, or substantive use 
of the adjective,! and the simile. There is no treatment of meta- 
phors. 

! One attempt about the absolute use of the adjective appears ambiguous: 
“there are no examples of this type in non-alliterative verse’ (p. 395). With 
for roz, Patience 144, may be compared, however, for old and for blak, Knight's 
Tale, 2142-44, and there are other examples. 
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In Volume 11 there is a convenient summary of the findings 
about dialects (94 ff.), and the approximate dates, and the in- 
fluences of the poems upon one another. ‘The heart of the vol- 
ume” is in Chapter 5, ‘The Alliterative School.” The treatment 
of storms and of nature receives attention, with, however, little 
comparison with known sources behind the poems or with other 
mediaeval literature (as Dafydd ab Gwilym) or with later Scot- 
tish poetry, including James Thomson’s. The possibility that the 
Middle English poets had developed or were following concepts 
of design in poetry is not explored. 

The principal problems which have provoked controversy 
are given well-balanced consideration: the occasion of the move- 
ment; the authorship of the poems in MS. Cotton Nero A.X. 
(Gawain and the Green Knight, The Pearl, Purity, Patience), and 
of St. Erkenwald ; the passage in Wyntoun’s Chronicle about the 
work of Huchown of the Awle Ryale; the authorship of Piers 
Plowman, which still awaits definitive text or texts; the nature 
of The Pearl as a poem. 

One elusive difficulty is to know what provoked or occasioned 
the alliterative revival, and why there was a geographical di- 
vision in the choice of poetic form during the period. Professor 
Hulbert (the reference in Oakden, 11, 105, should be to MP, not 
PMLA) has suggested the hypothesis that the clue lies in the 
patronage of nobles who were living mainly in the west and 
northwest, and who were critical of the king and the leadership 
about him. But he acknowledges that the evidence is thus far 
scanty. Dr. Oakden tends to follow him without, however, ad- 
ducing effective evidence. Thus it appears that no final solution 
has emerged. 

The problem of The Pearl is treated sensibly. It is odd that 
critics should have tended to insist that in the Middle Ages an 
elegy might not be allegorical, or that an allegory might not be 
elegiac. There appears to be nothing incompatible with a poem 
being mystical too. The history of mediaeval allegory repeatedly 
shows works in which several more or less parallel meanings are 
suggested by an author, and receive varying degrees of emphasis. 
Dante is not the sole example. Thus in The Pearl an actual loss 
of a child might be the immediate occasion for spiritual contem- 
plation. Childhood, as is indicated by Chaucer’s Prioress, may 
induce spirituality. Consideration of innocent events in the life 
of a child might arouse in an adult mind emotions which would 
suggest an analogy with experiences of sin, spiritual dryness, 
sloth, and repentance, redemption, and purification. A sensi- 
tive person, schooled in the Gospel and stimulated through wit- 
nessing the seemingly simpler relationships of childhood, might 
view the meaning of burdens in adult life as if he were being led 
by a child, and accordingly have a fresher outlook upon them. 
Mediaeval poetry at its best brings about a synthesis of elements 
that at first sight seem disparate; the unity of the whole is more 
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likely to be achieved by inclusiveness than by exclusion,—by a 
reconciliation. 

The explanation that precedes the bibliography in Section 2 
(Volume 1) is misleading. It states that the “articles dealing 
with special problems which have been discussed . . . are like- 
wise omitted, since the index gives ready access to them.”’ What 
is meant is that the index names the poems considered, and that 
with the text of Dr. Oakden’s discussion of the individual works, 
may be found references to published studies of the works. One 
is not sure whether omission of reference implies that an article 
is deemed unimportant. Since the bibliography of Volume | 
covers language, dialect, and meter, and the bibliography of 
Volume 11 is “‘chiefly concerned with dissertations on alliterative 
phraseology and vocabulary,”’ it is possible for a reader to over- 
look such books as give a more general study of the literary 
aspects of the works, for example, Schofield’s still serviceable 
English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. The 
usefulness of the volumes is impaired if one cannot readily put 
one’s hand on articles that consider alliterative poems in connec- 
tion with the history of ideas or of forms. Thus suggestions about 
The Buke of the Howlat, Piers Plowman, and Death and Life are 
given in “Nature in Middle English,’ J/EGPh, xx (1921), 186- 
207. With regard to Fortune or Somer Soneday, and the wheel of 
Fortune in Morte Arthure, an ampler background is afforded by 
H.R. Patch’s The Goddess Fortuna in Medieval Literature (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1927). It should not be forgotten that the me- 
diaeval artist depicted this wheel, as in the cathedral of Roch- 
ester. Though 1933 appears to be the date for the latest refer- 
ence, it would be rather too much to expect reference to H. M. 
Smyser, ‘“‘The Taill of Rauf Coilyear and Its Sources,” Harvard 
Studies and Notes, x1v (1932), 135-150, and to other American 
publications of that year. But the bibliographical method 
pursued does not leave it clear whether Dr. Oakden expects 
the non-specialist to refer constantly to Wells’s Manual and its 
Supplements for poems up to 1400, or whether he himself pur- 
ports to give a fairly comprehensive survey ‘“‘of the literary 
worth and historical value of the . . . poems.” For example, with 
this uncertainty in mind, would it be too much to expect that 
there should be reference to H. L. Savage, ‘The Significance of 
the Hunting Scenes in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” 
J EGPh, xxv11(1928), 1-15? Again, for convenient reference, the 
discussion might have mentioned under Death and Life J. H. 
Hanford’s finding in the poem the theme of Trois Morts, and 
under Mum and Sothsegger R. F.’s references to Bartholomezus 
Anglicus and Mandeville. Something might have been said 
about the difficult study of Gawain and the Green Knight by 
Gustav Plessow, Gotische Tektonik in Wortkunstwerk (Miinchen, 
1931). Despite the limitations suggested, the two volumes con- 
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stitute a substantial contribution to our knowledge of Middle 
English language and literature. 
Epcar C. KNOWLTON 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Tre Earty Mippie Crass Drama (1696-1774). By Fred O. 
Nolte. Lancaster, Pa., 1935. Pp. 213. $2.00. 


A good deal has been written on the subject of the bourgeois 
tragedy and of the sentimental comedy; the origins of these dra- 
matic types have been explored and contemporary opinions con- 
cerning them have been elaborately analysed. Mr. Nolte’s book, 
however, is not merely a second survey of land well known. He 
has a definite orientation of approach which enables him to see 
things that others, coming to this theme in different ways, have 
either missed or failed fully to appreciate. 

Emphasis Mr. Nolte lays on the spirit of the Age of Enlight- 
enment with its stress upon social and economic rather than on 
aesthetic values. The immediately preceding Renaissance he 
sees as “aristocratic, heroic, artistic,” the eighteenth century as 
“democratic, prosaic, didactic—with a marked trend toward the 
utilitarian.”” Having thus sketched out the social and philo- 
sophical background, the author proceeds to a carefully argued 
chapter on definitions and thence to a consideration of some 
earlier plays which (by contemporaries or by later critics) have 
been hailed as forerunners of the sentimental theatre. Essays on 
the “Pro and Con” for Pathetic Comedy and for Bourgeois 
Tragedy bring the work to a conclusion. 

In his introduction Mr. Nolte draws attention to the fact 
that his aim was not to present a history of those dramatic 
types which form the subject of his investigation. Deliberately, 
therefore, he has refrained from any analysis of individual plays, 
substituting for that a detailed study of current critical opinion 
concerning the development of the new genres. For this his es- 
say is welcome. Many judgments he brings forward from sources 
not commonly known, and these are discussed with singular 
clearness and impartiality. Of especial interest are the contrast- 
ing sets of arguments included by Ramler in his version of 
Batteaux’ Cours de Belles-Letires. All of this is of real value, but, 
while it is manifestly unfair to criticise a book for what it does 
not profess to contain, one may be tempted to believe that Mr. 
Nolte’s account might have gained from occasional references at 
least to particular features of individual plays. It might have 
gained, too, from a fuller relating of English endeavor to con- 
tinental example. Mr. Nolte notes that “geographically, the En- 
lightenment received its characteristic impetus, intellectual] as 
well as literary, from England,” but nearly the whole of his 
volume is devoted to the critical judgments of France and of 
Germany. 
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Not least in worth is the “conclusion”’ to this book. Clearly 
Mr. Nolte sees that, the primary interests of the Age of Enlight- 
enment being not aesthetic, the dramas produced at that time 
lack imaginative vigor. Beyond this, moreover, he opines that 
bourgeois tragedy suffers basically from a serious “fallacy.” Au- 
thors who have pursued the “bourgeois” path have only too 
frequently “‘confused the pattern of the drama with the pattern 
of the novel,” just as they have “confused the pattern of the 
drama with the pattern of reality itself.’’ Joseph Conrad may be 
right when he declares that “‘most of the working truths on this 
earth are humble, not heroic,” but the critic is justified who 
answers that this is not true of those truths which are not merely 
“working” but “dramatically working.” The idea that drama 
should be thus based on reality is apt to bring dullness and 
mediocrity and disaster in its train. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 


Tue ALLEGORY OF Love. By C. S. Lewis. Oxford: at the Claren- 
don Press, 1936. Pp. 378. $5.00. 


The Allegory of Love deals with the plight of passionate, or 
romantic, love in literature during the Middle Ages and espe- 
cially in English literature up to the solution offered by Spenser. 
Previous to the twelfth century (during which Provencal poetry 
became notable), the attitude of society and literature had rel- 
egated this form of love to a subordinate place in life. But at 
that time, “‘courtly love’’ emerged with “the four marks of 
Humility, Courtesy, Adultery, and the Religion of Love.” 
Woman was exalted, and society became aware of an emotional 
experience between man and woman which paralleled that of 
religion, and which established its own strict code of ethics. The 
delineation of the psychology of those who participated in love— 
as by Chrétien—required a medium that tended to allegory, and 
that was fully and subtly realized in Guillaume de Lorris’s por- 
tion of the Romance of the Rose. To clarify the background for 
Guillaume’s procedure, Mr. Lewis, tracing the course of earlier 
allegory from the time of Statius on, emphasizes the use of Na- 
ture by the Latin epic-writer and by the twelfth-century hu- 
manists, Bernardus Silvestris, Alanus de Insulis,and Johannes de 
Altavilla. Courtly love became dogma in the writings of Andreas 
Capellanus. As Mr. Lewis understands the matter, courtly love 
lay quite outside marriage, and therefore involved adultery. To 
be sure, it could become lofty, religious, asin Dante, but little is 
said about that sort of development. For several centuries au- 
thors considered aspects of the situation, and endeavored to 
reconcile a nobler view of religious love between man and 
woman, and the institution of marriage. The synthesis was not 
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achieved by the Chaucer of the Troilus or by his English and 
Scotch followers—Lydgate, Hawes, and others, but, it is argued, 
by Spenser in the Faerie Queene (especially Books mz and tv). 

This contagiously interesting study accomplishes much more 
than the thesis outlined above. Mr. Lewis devotes much space to 
general literary criticism of the authors and the works discussed, 
and as with Guillaume de Lorris, Ariosto, and Spenser, displays 
acute powers of appreciation of both style and substance. In a 
scholarly way he exercises the principle that a work should be 
judged in part according to the aims and necessities of an author 
in his own age, and therefore he analyzes the basic purposes of 
allegory during the period. His work, which includes Piers Plow- 
man and other poems of the background, is a valuable account 
of the territory surveyed. 

With regard to the main line of thought, it may be said that 
the synthesis of courtly love with holy matrimony in Spenser— 
given as an English solution—is achieved with something of the 
patness of Hegelian dialectic. For the reviewer, the emphasis on 
adultery mars the conception given of courtly love; and too 
much weight is given to Andreas Capellanus 4s an authority, 
important though he may have been. The latter’s rules—set 
down ad hoc—do not seem to be scientifically descriptive of the 
Provencal position as a whole, and they distort the central tradi- 
tion of mediaeval romances. They do not provide adequately for 
Aucassin and Nicolette. For the present occasion, perhaps one 
may allow that in the twelfth century a discovery, or redis- 
covery, was made to the effect that love between man and 
woman, without total elimination of earthly passion, might be 
elevated in some sense as religion. But in the nature of things, 
any such experience of mankind would now and then have to 
run counter to the established order. At that time, adjustment 
would have to be made with respect to the powerful views of the 
ascetic clergy, and with respect to such institutions as marriage 
(civil and ecclesiastical), property, the State (feudal in form), 
for these involved possession, power, rank, and inheritance. 
Against their entrenchments a new attitude or approach would 
make no easy headway, and a treaty of reconciliation would 
come slowly. A movement in behalf of courtly love must have 
had vitality to penetrate so many countries and to last over four 
centuries. It appeared in many different forms: some Petrarchis- 
tic, which Mr. Lewis barely touches; some ascetic and far from 
passionate in a vulgar sense—as the dolce stil nuovo; some not at 
all incompatible with prospective or actual marriage, even if 
within that institution courtly love was naturally or reasonably 
subject to modification, just as, according to Gower in the Con- 
fessio Amantis, it would have to alter with age. 

It is not to be wondered at that in so complicated and ex- 
tended a field the proposition of Mr. Lewis should seem to over- 
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simplify the course of events. The readiness with which a 
“Provencal” attitude toward love and courtesy was appropri- 
ated and adapted by other parts of western Europe raises certain 
questions. The story of Deirdre—to speak of nothing else in old 
Irish saga—indicates that perhaps a contribution from Celtic 
sources is too abruptly dismissed. It may be asked whether 
Guillaume de Lorris was interested primarily in adultery or in 
romantic love. With Chaucer, the matter to emphasize was the 
sin of Criseyde in being unfaithful to genuine love; the question 
was not of marriage. In Chrétien (and in the Franklin’s Tale) 
suspense arose from an honorable conflict of duties faced by the 
hero and by each of the persons involved. Jean de Meun, adapt- 
ing the doctrine of ““Sequere Naturam”’ from Alanus, protested 
against any practice that would mean race suicide. Meanwhile, 
the discussion of reason and sensuality was expanded from 
Platonic sources, and was carried on by many writers. Among 
them were not only the author of Les Echecs Amoureux, and 
Lydgate and his train, but French writers of the Renaissance 
not mentioned by Mr. Lewis. Several of the latter, because of 
the influence of Anne of Brittany, emphasized love within the 
state of matricmony. 

Mr. Lewis declares, “‘Of all writers I make least claim to be 
airodidaxros.”’ It would have been a convenience if he could have 
afforded us a bibliography, since his subject, despite the treat- 
ment, is not truly a popular one, and since his study has been 
extensive. To mention no others, one misses serviceable refer- 
ences to many such works as W. G. Dodd’s Courtly Love in 
Chaucer and Gower (1913) and Mrs. L. E. Pearson’s Elizabethan 
Love Conventions (1933), with the latter’s remarks on Spenser’s 
sonnets. Nevertheless, The Allegory of Love supplies a serious 
need,' and is a substantial contribution. 

Epcar C. KNOWLTON 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


ELIZABETHAN Comic CHARACTER CONVENTIONS AS REVEALED 
IN THE COMEDIES OF GEORGE CHAPMAN. By Paul V. Kreider. 
University of Michigan Publications, Language and Litera- 
ture, volume xvi. Ann Arbor, 1935. 


Professor Kreider’s analysis of Chapman’s comedies, a mono- 
graph developed from his doctoral thesis, undertakes to “‘deter- 
mine ...and tabulate ...the conventions observed by this 
branded conventional and typical dramatist.” The studies of 
Schiicking, Stoll, and their followers of the skeptic school “‘have 
not,’”’ according to Mr. Kreider, ‘“‘been exhaustive,” and there- 


1 Mr. Lewis (pp. 224-225) is bothered by a sentence in Usk’s Testament of 
Love. Would the difficulty be solved for him by the suggestion that by origin 
Margarite is related to pearl? 





4 See 
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fore “invite . . . a more elaborately substantiated exposition of 
technique than has yet appeared . . . Chapman’s almost com- 
plete lack of originality makes him an excellent playwright for 
such an investigation”’ (pp. 4-6). 

If Mr. Kreider’s point of departure be granted, it must also 
be conceded that Chapman lends himself readily to the purposes 
of this investigation. While applauding the painstaking investi- 
gator, however, one cannot forbear some natural regret for “one 
Mr. George Chapman, a learned and honest man” (according 
to Ben Jonson), here doomed to serve as the perfect exemplar 
of all the conventions. Fortunately, “the happy humor and the 
broad humanity’ of Chapman’s own work can easily be drawn 
upon by the reader if and when he feels that something thereof 
is, on occasion, obscured by this frankly but sharply purposive 
“codifying”’ of conventional technique. The reader, in any case, 
will find here an admirably thorough study. Certain of the 
earlier—more strictly codifying and tabulating—chapters, and 
of the appendices, make hard but probably useful reading. The 
rest—most of the book—is tempered withal by the author’s 
sound critical instinct and his enthusiasm for Chapman—even 
while he is stretching the poet upon the rack of his thesis. 

As for Chapman, “branded”’ or not, like it or not, there is 
simply no denying the fact that he does make ideal grist for the 
skeptics’ mill. On the whole, Mr. Kreider turns the wheel to 
good purpose, but sometimes—as one illustration must suffice 
to indicate—he makes it grind exceeding fine. Thus, his basic 
assumption, that “‘all mechanical details of this early drama 
were ... completely conventionalized, and that the playrights 
were just as pedestrian, just as subservient to rule of thumb in 
tragedy as in comedy” (pp. 6-7), would profit by some safe- 
guarding qualification even in the statement. It proves danger- 
ous in application, if only because not all the “mechanical de- 
tails’’ of one dramatist—or critic—pass current mechanically 
with all the rest. Even if the term were capable of satisfactory 
definition in all cases, there would still remain the fact that the 
exponents of the “‘skeptic attitude’’ tend constantly to let their 
sweeping generalization’? turn from details to larger issues of 
character or motive, and to reduce all things, perforce, to pre- 
conceived conventional levels. Writing, for example, of Jonson’s 
and Chapman’s comedies of humor, Mr. Kreider states roundly 
that “those . . . which most insistently depict the victims of the 


! Parrott, George Chapman, t1, 848. 

2 Sometimes obviously self-contradictory: on page 65 Mr. Kreider says, 
rightly, that ‘“‘Margaret’s expression of genuine love’’—in The Gentleman Usher, 
Iv, ii, 167-181—“‘is convincing evidence of her natural, wholesome feelings.” 
On page 67 he concludes that ‘“Chapman never depicts thoroughly convincing 
emotion in his comedies.” 
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weird social and moral obsessicns which humors had come to be, 
are little more than galleries filled with row upon row of portraits 
of leering idiots” (p. 146). A little later he adds, apropos of cer- 
tain of Chapman’s “stock figures” in An Humourous Day’s 
Mirth, that these, “like a// humorous characters . . . do nothing 
and arrive nowhere” (p. 151). It is true enough that the humors 
of this particular play are not impressive, but all is a large word, 
even without my italics! Does Morose do nothing, or Sir Epicure 
Mammon? Does not Volpone arrive somewhere, or Sir Petronel 
Flash, or even Jaques—though it be only in jail, or at Cuckold’s 
Haven, or in the forest of Arden? “By following life”’ (as Mr. A. 
C. Sprague* has recently observed, also with reference to the 
skeptics) “Shakespeare is continually brushing aside the tech- 
nical formulas of his critics.” So, within their limits, do Jonson 
and Chapman. 
ALWIN THALER 
University of Tennessee 


Two CENTURIES OF SPENSERIAN SCHOLARHSIP. By Jewel Wurts- 
baugh ((1609-1805). Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1936. 


In this revision of a doctoral dissertation Mr. Wurtsbaugh 
passes in review the Spenser editions, commentaries, and bio- 
graphical accounts issued during the first two centuries after the 
poet’s death. While no writer is wholly neglected by Mr. Wurts- 
baugh, his piéces de résistance are, naturally, Jortin, Hughes, 
Thomas Warton, and Todd. It isa pleasure to state at the outset 
that the author has performed his much-needed task with com- 
mendable scholarship, ability, and precision, avoiding all temp- 
tation to digressive elaborateness and supernumerary displays 
of learning. Wisely sticking to his last, he offers us a sound con- 
tribution to Spenserian research. Perhaps it is a pity that the 
fine Prefatory Note, while freely acknowledging indebtedness, 
does not make a special bow to Carpenter’s Reference Guide to 
Spenser, a work which must have greatly facilitated Dr. Wurts- 
baugh’s labors, and whose fundamental position in Spenserian 
bibliography is not likely to be challenged for a very long time 
to come. 

Now and again in the even flow of Mr. Wurtsbaugh’s ex- 
position, the reader, no matter how conscious of a goodly ac- 
quaintance with Spenserian affairs, will experience the surprise 
of encountering an unknown or forgotten fact of first importance. 
Let me cite an instance. Only within recent years have several 
scholars called attention to the likelihood of Spenser’s indebted- 
ness to Natalis Comes’ (Noél Conti) compendium of classical 


3 Shakespeare and the Audience, pp. 254 ff., 299. 
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mythology.! Miss Sawtelle has little to say about this author 
whom Lotspeich knows to be of primary significance in a con- 
sideration of Spenser’s mythological allusions. But here is Mr. 
Wurtsbaugh to remind us that, early in the eighteenth century, 
Jortin had discovered Natalis Comes as a direct source of the 
poet’s mythology. As Francis Barton Gummere said long ago, 
our present knowledge is the sum of what was known in the past, 
minus the losses by the wayside. And in this manner, perhaps, 
we alight upon the intrinsic worth of Mr. Wurtsbaugh’s study: 
its demonstration of the need for commencing research, not with 
yesterday’s findings but with the originators, however, humble, 
blundering, and poorly equipped these may have been. The re- 
discoveries are likely to prove valuable—and chastening! 

Equally instructive is the method employed by the initiators 
of Spenserian scholarship. They were frequently mistaken in de- 
tails of textual emendation and critical opinion, and the biog- 
raphers of the time, persuaded perhaps by the meagerness of the 
data concerning Spenser’s life, were rather prone to accept as 
truth the baseless gossip about Spenser’s career and death. On 
the other hand, these editors and critics kept ‘pretty much to 
the business before them, nor did they indulge in the species of 
anagogical interpretation which many modern students of 
Spenser find so alluring. I refer particularly to the discovery of 
hidden meanings and contemporary allusions in the Shepheardes 
Calender (Higginson and others) and in Muiopotmos. With our 
present superior equipment for Spenserian research, some of us 
run the danger of permitting imagination to overleap the bounds 
set by sober evidence. One of the weaknesses of modern speciali- 
zation in all fields of knowledge is the tendency to squeeze the 
last drop out of every circumstance and analogy. Would it be 
out of the way to suggest that a study of the nature of legal 
evidence be made a requirement for all students of the humani- 
ties? 

So much by way of a general discussion of Mr. Wurtsbaugh’s 
book. A few suggestions as to details may be in point. I note 
the omission in both text and bibliography of mention of Harold 
Stein’s Studies in Spenser’s ‘Complaints’ (New York, 1934). A 
number of eighteenth-century critics of Spenser: Joseph Spence, 
Dryden, Pope, Aikin are referred to in passing, but their views 


1In the Bibliographer, V (1884), 120 ff., M. H. Towry suggested Natalis 
Comes and Boccaccio’s Genealogia as sources of Spenser’s mythology. In a 1599 
inventory of the contents of Merchant Taylors’ School, the following item is 
listed: Natalis Comitis Muthologia. See, R. J. D. Sayle, “Annals of Merchant 
Taylor’s School Library”’ (The Library, 4th Series, XV, 1935, p. 457). 

2 I note the following error and omissions: p. 48 line 2, for for sometime read 
for some time; add to the Index: Angliae Speculum Morale (p. 148), and the cita- 
tion of Clarissa Rinaker’s book about Thomas Warton (p. 116 7). 
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are not set forth. True enough they were not scholars in the 
sense required by the title of Dr. Wurtsbaugh’s book, but, as he 
admits, they influenced the Spenserian scholars of the day and are 
deserving of somewhat ampler treatment. The Spenser material 
in Spence’s Polymetis (1747 and 1755) is summarized at some 
length by Carpenter (Reference Guide, p. 163); this work is 
merely mentioned by Wurtsbaugh (p. 142) and is not included 
in the bibliography. Similarly, the Preface to Spencer Redivivus 
(1687), which Carpenter (p. 118) considers “of interest,’ is 
touched on much too briefly by Wurtsbaugh (p. 13). 

Nothing is told us about continental discussions of Spenser 
during the two centuries covered by Wurtsbaugh’s study. Ad- 
mittedly, in this period the foreign contribution to Spenserian 
scholarship is almost nil, but the fact and the cause thereof are 
not without interest. One writer, at least, the German H. W. von 
Gerstenberg (Briefe iiber die Merkwiirdigkeiten der Litteratur, 
1766), takes issue with Thomas Warton’s method of Spenserian 
criticism. There may be others. In this connection I note Mr. 
Wurtsbaugh’s disuse of the comparative method in literary 
study. In his Prefatory Note he states that his purpose is to 
show “that Spenserian problems were only one phase of the 
larger question of scholarship growing out of the critical stand- 
ards and opinions in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 
But these very critical standards were determined to some ex- 
tent by the ideas pervailing on the continent, particularly in 
France. Outside of a single mention of the Abbé du Bos, Mr. 
Wurtsbaugh has refrained from saying anything about this 
phase of his problem. Was the critical approach of Hurd, War- 
ton, and the others a nationally isolated phenomenon, or can 
their literary standards be illuminated by a comparison with 
continental taste and aesthetic principles? This is a question 
that Mr. Wurtsbaugh may well have set himself. Perhaps if he 
had taken the trouble to explain the reason for his abnegation, 
the omission would have seemed of less moment. 

On page 49 Hughes is said to have missed Spenser’s intent in 
Mother Hubberds Tale by describing the poem as “a work of 
satire.’ Surely, it is a work of satire. The point Mr. Wurtsbaugh 
wishes to make, that Hughes failed to see the political bearing 
of the satire, should be plainly stated. Again, the views held by 
Warton and Hughes (cf. p. 44 and p. 117, note 9), seem to agree 
despite Wurtsbaugh’s contention to the contrary. 

Finally, the reader is somewhat let down in the brief last 
chapter. Discovering Mr. Wurtsbaugh to be so competent and 
thoroughly informed in his subject, he anticipates a concluding 
review of the positive accomplishments of the two centuries, as 
well as a clarification of the critical methods pursued, in their 
effective and in their futile phases. And he looks for a paragraph 
or two in which the author states the Spenserian problems which 
the editors, critics, and biographers failed to attack—and why 
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they failed. In other words, by the year 1805 Spenserian scholar- 
ship had attained this much success in content and method, 
and for various reasons had fallen down in other ways. A full 
discussion of these matters, even if it necessitated the repetition 
of conclusions scattered throughout Mr. Wurtsbaugh’s book, 
is highly desirable, all the more in view of the author’s promise 
to continue his studies into the next two centuries. 

The book under consideration takes its place among the 
works of which American scholarship may well be proud. As a 
confirmed Spenserian I look forward to the author’s promised 
sequel. In that undertaking his material will be much more ex- 
tensive, and his problems more numerous and greatly compli- 
cated. I have every confidence that Mr. Wurtsbaugh will com- 
plete his task in the same thorough, judicious, and definitive 
manner that distinguishes this first volume. 


Louis S. FRIEDLAND 
New York City 


SALOMON UND MARKOLF. Das SpRUCHGEDICHT. Herausgegeben 
von Walter Hartmann. Halle a.d.S.: Max Niemeyer, 1934. 
xliv, 80 S. Geh. RM. 5.40. 


Uber Salomon und Markolf besitzen wir ein Epos betitelt 
Salman und Morolf (hrsg. von Friedrich Vogt. 1880) und ein 
Spruchgedicht, das nun von Hartmann nach den vier Hss. 
herausgegeben worden ist. Neben diesen vier Hss. haben wir 
noch eine fiinfte Hs. fiir eine einzelne Episode von etwa 100 
Versen (947-1036), in der gezeigt wird, wie das bise, alte Weib 
den Teufel tibertrumpft. Es ist das der gleiche Schwank, den 
August Schleicher im Jahre 1857 in seinem Litauischen Lesebuch 
(= Handbuch der litauischen Sprache. 1) S. 160-163 aus Kak- 
schen in Ostpreussen als litauisches Volksmirchen mitteilte 
(A pie senq bobq kytresne ué velniq). 

Die 44 Seiten umfassende Einleitung ist sowohl sachlich als 
auch methodisch von grésster Bedeutung. Das Spruchgedicht 
wurde etwa im letzten Viertel des 14. Jahrhunderts geschrieben. 
Die es iiberliefernden Hss. aber stammen aus der Mitte des 15. 
Jahrhunderts. Uber den Verfasser wissen wir nichts (S. xxxvif.), 
als dass er ein mittellateinisches Werk als Quelle benutzte(S.xl). 
Doch ist es nicht méglich, die unmittelbare Quelle fiir unser 
Gedicht festzustellen (S. xli). 

Auf Grund einer eingehenden Reimuntersuchung stellt der 
Herausgeber die Sprache des Gedichtes als moselfrinkisch fest, 
und als engere Heimat bezeichnet er das nérdlich der Linie 
Waxweiler —Bitburg —Trarbach —Andernach —Siegen —Olpe 
liegende Moselfranken. 

In der sauber gearbeiteten Einleitung habe ich einen Druck- 
fehler beobachtet. S. xxxii Zeile 2 soll es heissen A JI 2 b, ¢ 
anstatt A II 1 b,c. 
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Bei der Herstellung des kritischen Textes kann ich dem Her- 
ausgeber nicht immer beipflichten, obwohl ich die grossen 
Schwierigkeiten, die sich einer solchen Aufgabe entgegenstellen, 
keineswegs iibersehe. Der Gedanke, dass der Urtext sicher eine 
grammatisch und stilistisch einheitliche Sprache aufgewiesen 
haben muss, scheint nicht geniigend erwogen worden zu sein. 
So steht V. 821 sage (ich) gegen sagen in B und E und gegen den 
sonstigen Gebrauch dieser Ausgabe, z. B. V. 1284. In V. 1555 
(ich) klage gegen klagen in B und E. Die Form hobischlich in V. 
10 kommt offenbar nur in Hs. D vor, von deren Schreiber in der 
Einleitung gesagt wird, er sei nicht besonders aufmerksam gewe- 
sen. H hat hubschlich, E und B aber hoffelich. Des Herausgebers 
Bestreben ist es nun, die Form des verloren gegangenen Ur- 
textes wiederherzustellen und er entscheidet sich in diesem Falle 
fiir die Fassung von D. In V. 14 erscheint aber das Substantiv 
hubischeit (mit u anstatt 0), offenbar auch auf der Uberlieferung 
von D beruhend, gegen /Aubschheit in E und H. Mir scheint 
nun, dass im Urtexte héchstwahrscheinlich in beiden Wértern 
entweder nur o oder nur « vorkam. Vgl. hubscheit 274, unhub- 
scheit 602, unhubischeit 1877, unhubsch 1888. In V. 54 ist uberlaut 
in einem Wort geschrieben, obwohl alle vier Hss. es in zwei 
Wortern schreiben. Vgl. dem gegeniiber uber al 126. In V. 243 
ist die Einsetzung von gejaget fiir gebor(e)m aller Hss. ungerecht- 
fertigt. Dass sich der Herausgeber bei der Herstellung des 
Textes vom lateinischen Texte leiten lasst, ist durchaus richtig. 
Dass Rhythmus und Reimbeobachtung sehr wichtig sind, ist 
auch klar. Als dritte Richtlinie muss dazu noch grammatische 
und stilistische Einheitlichkeit kommen. Ubrigens vgl. meine 
Auslassungen in dieser Zeitschrift Vol. xxx1v, S. 590. 

ALFRED SENN 


University of Wisconsin 


Des MINNESANGS FRUHLING. Mit Bezeichnung der Abwei- 
chungen von Lachmann und Haupt. Unveranderte Textaus- 
gabe nach der Neubearbeitung von Friedrich Vogt. Mit 
einer Einleitung von Carl von Kraus. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1935. 256 S. Geb. RM. 4. 


Der Text von Minnesangs Friihling, dieser klassischenSamm- 
lung mittelhochdeutscher Lyrik aus der Zeit vor Walther von 
der Vogelweide, wird uns hier neu vorgelegt. Vogts 5. Auflage, 
die aber nur einen unverinderten Abdruck der 3. Auflage vom 
Jahre 1920 darstellte, erschien 1930. Nun ist auch diese Auflage 
vergriffen. Als Notbehelf hat Carl von Kraus bloss die Texte 
der 3. Auflage gesondert herausgegeben. Das war umso notwen- 
diger, als ja auch die Sammlung von Bartsch-Golther Deutsche 
Liederdichter des zwilften bis vierzehnten Jahrhunderts seit Jahren 
nicht mehr zu haben ist. Dass dies nur eine Notausgabe ist, 
ersieht man aus dem Vorwort, in welchem von Kraus seinen 
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Plan fiir eine vollstandig neue Ausgabe kurz entwirft. In dieser 
vorliufigen Textausgabe fehlt zunichst das zwélfseitige Vor- 
wort von Vogt, in welchem u.a. iiber Handschriften Auskunft 
gegeben wird. Ebenso sind alle Anmerkungen weggelassen, die 
in der alteren Auflage mehr als 200 Seiten (S. 257-468) ausmach- 
ten. Dadurch wurde es méglich, dieses fiir den Germanisten so 
notwendige Studienmittel bedeutend zu verbilligen. 

In Anbetracht der Tatsache, das der Rezensent sich bei der 
Besprechung der Festgabe Philipp Strauch in Bd. xxx1v (1935) 
S. 592 dieser Zeitschrift veranlasst sah, einer Arbeit von Eduard 
Sievers gegeniiber auf eine Beurteilung zu verzichten, ist es von 
Bedeutung zu sehen, wie sich von Kraus dazu stellt. Im Vor- 
wort dussert sich der Herausgeber folgendermassen: ‘‘Vor eine 
schwierige Entscheidung wird der Herausgeber durch die schall- 
analytischen Arbeiten gestellt, die Sievers iiber Morungen und 
Hartmann sowie iiber die in der Sammlung erscheinenden Tanz- 
lieder veréffentlicht hat, wenn er, wie ich, kein Motoriker ist 
und ihm auch die sonstigen Voraussetzungen fehlen, die von 
Sievers empfundenen Eindriicke nachzuempfinden oder die 
schallanalytische Methode gar selbstindig auf‘andere Texte 
anzuwenden. Hier bleibt wohl kein anderer Weg, als die Annah- 
men von Sievers zwar mitzuteilen, ihnen aber auf die Behand- 
lung der Texte und die Gestaltung ihrer Lautformen nur so 
weit Einfluss zu verstatten, als man durch anderweitige Erwia- 
gungen zu den gleichen Anschauungen gefiihrt wird oder die 
Ergebnisse die iiberzeugende Kraft der inneren Wahrheit be- 
sitzen.”’ Diese Zuriickhaltung eines so bedeutenden Forschers 
ist umso bezeichnender, als, ganz im Gegensatz zu ihm, Albert 
Leitzmann, ebenfalls ein fiihrender Germanist, in den Beitrégen 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur Bd. 59 (1935) 
S. 166-169 die Sieversschen Ergebnisse riickhaltlos anerkannte. 

ALFRED SENN 
University of Wisconsin 


THomAs DeEQuincEy. A BioGRAPHy. By Horace Ainsworth 
Eaton. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. $5.00. 


This is the sort of book which scarcely demands more of 
the reviewer than a report of the author’s own statement of 
what he set out to do and what he acomplished. The aim of Pro- 
fessor Eaton was “‘to present a life of Thomas DeQuincey with 
all the facts set down as far as known.”’ This evidently involved 
an extended and painstaking search for collections of letters and 
papers as well as for obscure printed works unknown to earlier 
biographers of DeQuincey. In the British Museum, in the files 
of the house of Blackwood,among DeQuincey’s own descendants, 
in the possession of the late Gordon Wordsworth, and in scat- 
tered places, much valuable and illuminating material turned 
up which enabled Professor Eaton to tell the story of DeQuin- 
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cey’s life with incomparably greater fullness than it has ever 
been told. We are confident that the research has been as ex- 
haustive as any student could desire, and there is no need for a 
biographer to apologize if the most faithful investigation does 
not result in altering the main outlines of our knowledge. It is 
quite enough if he can properly claim that “‘careful testing by 
external evidence has often given fresh assurance or offered not 
uninteresting correction. An occasional letter has thrown light 
or confirmation and long periods have been filled in which have 
previously been vague.” 

Some readers may be grieved at the nature of much of this 
new information. The latter half of the chronicle is totally dis- 
mal, with its record of physical privations and ignoble shifts. 
For a long stretch of years DeQuincey lived in utter destitution, 
harassed by debt, unable to provide for the simplest needs of 
the children whom he loved, his own sickness of body and mind 
constantly aggravated by want of sufficient food and clothing. 
We cease to wonder at the incompleteness and the imperfections 
of his literary output. We are rather amazed, in a man so ill- 
adjusted to the practical conditions of life, at the courage that 
enabled him to keep on living at all. Or was it, perhaps, this 
very lack of a practical sense that made it possible for him to 
disregard the cruel realities of his situation? The circumstances 
are much too complex for a simple solution, and even the at- 
tempt to find one is not within the scope of Professor Eaton’s 
design. “I have,”’ he says, “‘no startlingly new thesis to propose 
as to his mind or character. I can only rely upon inference from 
external fact. I hope, however, that the portrait takes on new 
life so that DeQuincey emerges as an understandable human 
being.”’ Not yet wholly understandable, in our opinion. 

Professor Eaton abstains also from any elaborate discussion 
of his subject’s mind and art. Here and there, at appropriate 
points in the narrative, he pauses for a brief critical appraisal 
of some phase of DeQuincey’s literary work. His judgment, 
though it leans to the friendly side, scarcely departs from the 
verdict pronounced upon it by the last generation of critics. It 
is a view substantially summed up in the dictum of Arthur 
Symons, that DeQuincey is a writer who must be read rarely, 
tolerantly, and in fragments. Jacos ZEITLIN 


University of Illinois 


THE History OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL: THE AGE OF DICKENS 
AND THACKERAY. By Ernest A. Baker, London, 1936. 
THACKERAY, Vanity Fair, edited by Paul Elmer More, 2 vols. 
N. Y. 1935. 
As late as the 1920’s Victorian literature was for the graduate 
student almost a trackless wilderness, which he could not know 
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as well as he could know other periods unless he made it his 
special study. The 1930’s bid fair to make that period as “avail- 
able” as any other. The study of Victorian fiction is easier in 
1936 than it was in 1934. We have had to wait until this year 
for Ernest A. Baker’s detailed history to reach its seventh vol- 
ume, “The Age of Dickens and Thackeray,” and the result is 
not disappointing. The thoroughness of the work and its method 
are well illustrated by two footnotes from the chapter on “‘Pea- 
cock, Disraeli, Lytton”’: 

Peacock’s name does not occur in The Political Novel, its Development in England 
and America, by Morris Edmund Speare (N. Y., 1904); but for that matter 
the names of Godwin and Holcroft are not in the index, and Moore and Bage 
are completely ignored. On the other hand, a number of pages are devoted to 
the dead-alive Plumer Ward, who was merely the link between one school and 
the later. 


Plumer Ward completed what it was the fashion to call a “trilogy” with De 
Clifford, or the Constant Man (1841). His house near Amersham was rented by 
the Disraeli family in 1825, the year of Tremaine, and Disraeli said it was there 
that he wrote Vivian Grey (1826). This appeared anonymously, and Disraeli 
was accused by some of passing it off as by the very popular Ward (Monypenny, 
1, 80-84). He dedicated Popanilla to Ward, for whom he had immense admira- 
tion. Vivian Grey prompted Pelham (1828), and Lytton was still further in- 
debted to Plumer Ward in his studies of ambition and crime (see Sadleir’s 
Bulwer, 115-117). 


In spite of its thoroughness, Baker’s book is selective, useful 
chiefly as a means of comprehending the period as a whole, rather 
than as a help to research. For example, in my study of the Ox- 
ford Movement in the novel I had to go to scores of authors 
who “are not in the index” of this survey, and who have no 
right to be there. But even as a survey, this account has serious 
limitations. It is deficient in historical background, and his- 
torical background is almost as important in the study of the 
novel as stagecraft in the study of drama. We are given no ade- 
quate statement of the difference between English society when 
Disraeli’s last two novels were published and English society 
at the time of the publication of his early novels; we are not 
even told how different were the fashions in fiction in the two 
periods, or the effect this had on the novels. One could read the 
whole volume through and not realize that it covers parts of 
two periods, separated by a revolution in fiction—from Deca- 
dent Romance to the Domestic Novel. Indeed, the fact that 
Thackeray had the good judgment to be dissatisfied with “‘nearly 
all the novelists considered in this volume and most of those in 
the one before”’ causes him to be labelled “‘a reactionary!’ This 
would be like writing a history of English poetry from 1775 to 
1805 without mentioning the Romantic revolt, but with the 
the side comment that Wordsworth in some of his critical re- 
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marks was a reactionary, and against a good many poets. The 
specific novels are described carefully but are not related to the 
currents of Victorian culture. In short, this is more a reliable and 
scholarly guidebook than a well-rounded piece of literary history. 

The bibliography is not much more than a reading list, oddly 
selected. Baucke’s Erzdhlkunst in Thackeray’s ‘Vanity Fair’ and 
three books by Chesterton are included in a list of only nineteen 
books on Dickens and Thackeray, but the life of Thackeray by 
Melville (Benjamin) is omitted. 

In Paul Elmer More’s edition of Vanity Fair there is an 
excellent selected bibliography of Thackeray (though of course 
it should now be supplemented with a mention of Rebellious 
Frasers by Miriam Thrall). This edition is for students who wish 
to read the novel carefully and thoughtfully. It has footnotes 
explaining obscure references, translating foreign phrases and 
such English phrases as ‘“‘gazetted to his company.” But many 
readers who would not be interested in these aids to study will 
look at this edition for the Introduction by Paul Elmer More. 
This is inferior to many of the Shelburne Essays, for it is too 
much concerned with the old question of cynicism and senti- 
mentalism in Thackeray, but there are in it flashes of insight and 
sound suggestions. 


For the reason that his own admiration was for things fine and in the great tra- 
dition, we see at times a realism of a higher sort breaking through his interpreta- 
tion, and leading him to create characters in the round, as they appear neither 
to the sentimentalist nor to the cynic but to a true humanist of the age-long 


classical school. 


One could wish that More had told us much more than he 
has about these moments in Thackeray, and that he will yet do 
so in a Shelburne Essay on Thackeray as a humanistic novelist. 

Joseru E. BAKER 


University of Iowa 


ANNALS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 1475-1925. The Principal 
Publications of Each Year together with an Alphabetical 
Index of Authors with their Works, Oxford, 1935. 


“The modest purpose of the present compilation is to give 
the student, at a glance, the main literary output of any year or 
series of years; to show what books people were likely to be 
reading at any time, and with what rivals a candidate for literary 
fame had to reckon.” All the books of major authors have been 
included, and from the minor authors a very judicious selection 
has been made; for example, only six of Charlotte Mary Yonge’s 
novels are included, and only John Inglesant by Shorthouse. 
The result is a very useful handbook, which makes surprisingly 
fascinating reading. One is reminded how far apart the two 
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Anglo-Saxon civilizations were in the nineteenth century by 
seeing that Culture and Anarchy and Innocents Abroad were 
published in the same year. Or such strange collocations as 
these: 1860, Schopenhauer died; William Ralph Inge was born. 
1856, Heine died; Oscar Wilde and George Bernard Shaw were 
born. These are more than interesting—they serve to remind us 
of the affiinity between the early and the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, and that certain currents of literature seem to go under- 
ground for a generation and then rise to the surface again. One 
can see quickly which were the great periods of literary produc- 
tion, and which were barren. Romantic and Victorian literature 
are separated neatly by a whole decade (1825-1935) in which 
hardly any book was published of even second-rate importance; 
while these Annals amply justify the remark of G. M. Young in 
Early Victorian England, ‘‘Of all decades in our history, a wise 
man would choose the eighteen-fifties to be young in.”’ To take 
just one year of those ten, 1859 could offer as “books of the 
months”: Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, Darwin’s Origin of Spe- 
cies, Meredith’s Richard Feverel, Mill’s On Liberty, George Eliot’s 
Adam Bede, some of Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King, Thackeray’s 
Virginians (unfortunately not listed by the Annals in the year 
of completion but in the year it began to appear), Fitzgerald’s 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, and the reader’s choice of minor 
books by Trollope, Ruskin, Mrs. Gaskell, and Holmes’ Professor 
at the Breakfast Table. The American contribution is character- 
istic: Since we separated from England, about one-twelfth—on 
the whole a rather poor twelfth—of the books in our language 
that the compilers find worth listing appeared on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Those of us who were unwise enough to choose the twenties 
to be young in are forcibly reminded that the 1920’s were just 
the twitching end of the same snaky Age whose head poison and 
all, lay in the 1890’s. To mention only the best authors, both 
decades gave us books by Shaw and Wells, Bridges and Hous- 
man, Conrad and Yeats; while Pater and Bellamy and Wilde 
and Frank Norris belong not so much with the Mid-Victorians 
as with Strachey, Dreiser, and Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, 
Gertrude Stein, and Aldous Huxley. Indeed, the Annals con- 
firms one’s suspicion that each century comes to an end in its 
eighties. The century of rationalism extends from the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688 to the Romantic poetry of Blake and Burns 
in the 1780’s. A hundred years before 1688 another Age of litera- 
ture had been opened by the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and 
in the century before that the Tudors came to power in the eight- 
ies. These are the real turning points of the centuries, as a 
chronological account of the books published and most impor- 
tant events shows; though in each century the thirties have been 
only slightly less important for the beginnings of new move- 
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ments. If history were a science, we could prophecy that the 
literary movements just beginning to show their heads in our 
own decade will dominate literature until the 1980’s, when even 
more important changes will take place. It has happened ever 
since the introduction of printing. This complitation does not 
take us back to the eighties of Chaucer and Gower. 

For the early periods of printing the date of book publication 
is not of so much importance as it becomes later, and of all the 
centuries the nineteenth is the one in which these Annals are 
most useful. This is for three reasons: The title-page date is then 
a more accurate indication of the date when the work really 
became important to the literary world: the nineteenth-century 
is the most complicated of all (for example, in 1848 the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood was formed, there was a Revolution in 
France with English parallels, Thackeray’s Vanity Fair was 
completed, and Newman’s Loss and Gain appeared); and that 
period has been much less thoroughly surveyed, mapped, and 
plotted than any other. It has been very difficult for a student to 
have some idea of what is important in a given decade. He can 
now know, at the beginning rather than at the end of his study 
of the thirties, that Bulwer Lytton was then a towering figure 
because of a lack of competition, and that if he goes farther 
down in poetry than Robert Montgomery he is getting below 
the range of visibility. Even the specialist who must know many 
books not mentioned in this list can profit a great deal by an 
impartial selection that will give him perspective over a decade 
or a generation as a whole. Josepn E. BAKER 


University of Iowa 


KINDERGESTALTEN IM AMERIKANISCHEN RoMAN. By Lotte 
Hefter-Noeldechen. Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt Verlag, 
1936. Pp. 145. 


This study of American fiction dealing with children is an 
excellent example of the merits and faults of a typical doctor’s 
thesis in which an attempt is made to apply the methods of 
objective science in literary history. The author has included all 
notable American story-tellers from Poe to Tarkington in so 
far as they are concerned with children, and has managed to 
trace, with considerable plausibility, a significant evolution in 
their attitude towards this subject—from romantic subjectivity 
and reminiscent sentiment and humor to the more serious obser- 
vation and characterization of children, the view of them as 
adults in the making, and the psychological study of individuals 
rather than mere types. Taken as a whole, the process is shown 
to be one of intensifying realism. The author, in her conclusion, 
makes a more summary survey of twentieth-century fiction 
dealing with children, showing the tendency to regard them ina 
broader aspect as members of the family or of society in general. 
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The obligation to trace such a line of development gives shape 
and consecutiveness to the discussion and lends an interest to 
the detailed analysis of individual works. The general tendency 
indicated is actual enough, and there is no undue forcing of 
oo weighting of the emphasis in the effort to set it in higher 
relief. 

Unfortunately, for phenomena like these, we have no meas- 
uring instruments precise enough to be applied by a trained 
research-worker so as to get exact results. The critical judgment 
of the student must be trusted at every turn to read off and 
interpret the findings. And the critical judgment of the average 
doctor’s candidate is notoriously untrustworthy. Besides, there 
is more involved here than sociology. What we are most con- 
cerned with is literary values. The scientific system of measure- 
ment has little place for literary values; and the scientific stu- 
dent of literature has generally had so little training in the liter- 
ary classics that he has no standard to apply to the second- and 
third-rate writers who are so likely to be his subject. And then 
we find that mere want of sureness in esthetic judgment carries 
with it an unsureness in the interpretation of the (sociological 
and psychological) facts. The present writer has discrimination 
enough to recognize the melodramatic sentimentality of Mrs. 
Stowe or the prettifying sentimentality of Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(as in Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm); and this is to perceive the 
falseness of observation in these writers. But a disposition to 
underrate the “‘artistic’”’ and “‘intellectual’’ (as in Henry James) 
suggests a preference for the philistine; and the philistine is 
another name for the shallow and insincere. A failure to note the 
glib and patronizing smartness of Tarkington (in Penrod) is a 
failure to see that he is inferior to Mark Twain not merely in 
artistry but in insight and essential truth as well. A failure to 
appreciate the realistic irony of Stephen Crane (in Whilompille 
Stories) makes possible such gross misstatements as the follow- 
ing: “Crane despises his children. He tears away every lovely 
veil of optimism and poetry.’’ Granted the want of optimism. 
But whoever considers the author of Whilomville deficient in 
poetry or sympathy should reread ‘‘The Carriage-Lamps,” 
say, or “Shame.” 

Dr. Hefter-Noeldechen’s performance is on the whole very 
creditable, and quite up to the average of this sort of thing. 
The point of my discussion is that the appreciation of esthetic 
values is a prime consideration in even the “scientific” study of 
literary history. And we all know that the appreciation of esthet- 
ic values (what Arnold calls ‘“‘tact”’) is the rarest of faculties 
and the hardest to cultivate in lecture room and seminar. This 
is the fact that faces us every time we assign a topic for a doc- 
tor’s dissertation. 

JosePpH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 
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SONGS FROM THE RESTORATION THEATER. Edited by Willard 
Thorp. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1934. 138 pp. 


Musicology is the study of music as a science. Its materials 
are the pertinent documents, manuscripts, and printed music 
of past times. Presumably the musicologist introduces other 
subjects, say philosophy or literature, into his investigations if 
a valid purpose is served; otherwise one expects him to omit 
them. The editor of Songs from the Restcration Theater seems to 
have been hampered by a vague feeling that for some reason he 
owed a duty to literature. His twenty-seven poems from Resto- 
ration plays, sandwiched between the twenty-seven facsimiles 
of printed music, are, as he confesses, “‘consolation”’ to those 
“for whom the vagaries of seventeenth-century musical nota- 
tion will be too puzzling to cope with easily.’’ The Introduction 
and Notes, employing the materials and objectives of musicol- 
ogy, are largely free from this confusion. Here the editor has 
examined single-sheet songs, song-books, and manuscript collec- 
tions of songs from the stage; he has collected useful notes on 
composers, singers, and appearances of words and music; he has 
analyzed the nature of Restoration music and the taste of Res- 
toration audiences. Writing thus as a musicologist, he clouded 
his purpose immeasurably when he paused to patronize litera- 


ture. 
Brice HARRIS 


The Henry E. Huntington Library 


GERMAN LITERATURE OF THE MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA AS REFLECTED IN THE JOURNALS 
1840-1914. By Lillie V. Hathaway. Boston: Chapman and 
Grimes, 1935. 341 pp. 


I have long thought that side by side with the more conven- 
tional types of literary history there would be a place for a 
wholly different kind of historic survey, one based on a study of 
the books and authors that were actually popular and influential 
in their day, not those which an enlightened and chastened crit- 
icism now regards as worthy to have enjoyed such prominence. 
If we knew the books that the eighteenth century really read, 
as distinct from those which it kept on its parlor table or on its 
shelves, would that not give us one important clue to the mental 
and spiritual development of that age? 

In books like the one now under consideration, apart from 
the intrinsic value of the materials presented, I see a contribu- 
tion to that type of literary history, and accord them an extra 
welcome on that account. For whenever the literature of a 
nation is viewed through the eyes of another people, whether in 
the form of translations or of studies published in the critics’ 
own language, we have a more or less deiiberate selection which 
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at least reveals general lines of interest and so by indirec- 
tion permits certain conclusions as to the intellectual life of the 
time. 

Miss Hathaway’s book adds one more to that series of doc- 
toral dissertations concerned with Anglo-German literary rela- 
tions which have been produced at Wisconsin under the direc- 
tion of A. R. Hohlfeld, and its perusal intensified the hope that 
the various investigations of similar nature which are now under 
way may soon become available in print. Not until the entire 
field has been covered in the same painstaking manner as that 
which marks this study can we hope for the final and authorita- 
tive synthesis that will shift this vast mass of detailed fact into 
large lines of relationship and development. 

Allowing for the inevitable limitations imposed by the self- 
chosen restrictions as to time and matter, Miss Hathaway’s 
monograph seems to me a model of what such a study should be. 
Meticulously accurate references taken from forty-two British 
and seventy-two American periodicals are arranged chronologi- 
cally for each country and alphabetically by titles of periodicals, 
and each list is serially numbered, making in alf 1312 entries 
for England, 928 for America. This is followed by an index of the 
German authors whose names occur in the periodical references, 
a list of the periodicals consulted, a general bibliography (why 
“‘general’’?), and an index of the German writers discussed in the 
introduction. The introduction is not only a solid and substan- 
tial little treatise of nearly 130 pages, but it is extremely well and 
interestingly written, and at times one almost has the feeling of 
reading an exciting novel. Charts show the distribution of the 
periodicals over the years covered, and the fluctuations of 
interest in German literature as reflected in the frequency of the 
references to it. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
the peaks in Miss Hathaway’s charts (which by the way might 
well have had a vertical as well as a horizontal scale to facilitate 
rapid reading) correspond very closely to those given in my 
bibliography; i.e. the increase in the number of printed transla- 
tions from the German parallels a comparable increase in the 
number of periodical references to German literature. This was 
to be expected; but the actual correspondence tends to confirm 
Miss Hathaway’s conclusions as well as mine. In the decade 
1841-50 the number of items I had listed is more than double 
that of the previous decade; and the decade 1881-90 doubles 
the figure for 1861-70. Similarly, Miss Hathaway’s chart of 
total references shows a high plateau from 1847-52, followed by 
a marked decline, and then from about 1867 to 1878 the number 
of references is more than doubled. There can be no doubt that 
book publication and periodical attention result from one and 
the same set of conditioning factors. Her analyses of these fac- 
tors, which are not identical for the two countries, but which in 
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both cases reflect some defects of critical judgment within Ger- 
many itself, and in both cases gradually permit a sounder and 
truer appreciation of the really great figures in mid-century 
German literature, seem to me at least plausible and are most 
likely correct. 

The technique of the introduction is simple and straightfor- 
ward. In separate sections Miss Hathaway reviews the treat- 
ment of lyric poetry, drama, and novel and short story, enliven- 
ing her recital of intrinsically dry facts by well-chosen and per- 
tinent quotations from important critics and articles. It is signifi- 
cant that her discussion of the lyric covers seventeen pages, of 
the drama twenty-seven pages, of the novel sixty-six pages, in- 
dicative of the relative quantity of translated material in the 
three fields, as also of the degree of reader-interest in them. A 
brief conclusion summarizes the author’s principal findings and 
gives a rapid résumé of the entire introduction. 

This tri-partite division, to be sure, practical and indeed al- 
most obvious as it is, brings certain disadvantages with it. Many 
of the authors named were productive along more than one line; 
it was inevitable that there should be some duplication in these 
cases. I am bound to say that Miss Hathaway has succeeded in 
minimizing this defect in her scheme, and only one real repetition 
arrested my eye. Again, there was no proper place under this 
plan for types of belles lettres other than the three categories 
above named, e.g. books of travel. Miss Hathaway solves this 
problem by discussing them in the section devoted to the novel. 
Perhaps it might have been better to devote a special section to 
non-literary matter, including such fields as philosophy, biog- 
raphy, art and music appreciation, correspondence (Briefwech- 
sel), etc. 

I have not read through Miss Hathaway’s References, but a 
random sampling indicates consistency in their formulation and 
careful proof-reading. In the introduction I noted a few mis- 
prints: p. 48, plebians; 55, Laurence Gilman (Who’s Who: 
Lawrence) ; 63, deleneation; 80, Brosi and Mori (i.e. Moni); 101, 
neglible; 112, abberation. On p. 106 a misused comma obscures 
the sense: “Mr. Blake . . . comments on the lack of true humor, 
and the spirit of fun in the German novelists... .”’ The state- 
ment on p. 86 that Ruskin translated parts of Gotthelf’s “Uli 
der Knecht”’ conflicts with the previous admission that Ruskin 
could not read Gotthelf in the original; I think it derives from a 
publisher’s announcement: “Ulric the farm servant by John 
Ruskin,” which however is undoubtedly the translation by 
Julia Firth, edited with notes by Ruskin. It is not correct to say 
(p. 129) that practically nothing of Storm but Jmmensee has 
been translated: a translation of Der Schimmelreiter was included 
in the German Classics, and another one in the Harvard Classics. 
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When I visited the British Museum I found a number of stories 
by Storm translated by James Millar from 1908 to 1910 and 
published in Glasgow by Gowans and Gray. In the general 
bibliography—to complete this list of minor criticisms—it is 
not immediately apparent why Miss Hathaway has included 
Malcolm Bell on Sir Edward Burne-Jones, J. P. Hoskins on 
Godwin and Zschokke (who does not occur in the index), or 
Sealsfield’s Gesammelte Werke. 

It must have been difficult to know just where to draw the 
date-lines in so large and vaguely defined a territory as the mid- 
nineteenth century. In point of fact, the earliest birth-date is 
that of Leopold Schefer, 1784, the latest one that of ““‘W. Heim- 
burg,’ 1850. The total number of writers who fall between these 
two dates and are mentioned in Miss Hathaway’s references is 
170, surely an astonishing figure. And yet the author points out, 
as all commentators on the translation literature of the nine- 
teenth century have done and must do, that a number of the 
most important writers were given far less attention than they 
merit, and that some were completely ignored. At the same time, 
she has herself omitted certain writers, for reasofs which may 
perhaps be questioned. Thus she says (p. 11), “Other authors 
such as Uhland and Riickert, who definitely belong to the older 
generation, have been omitted, although their later works may 
happen to fall in this period.” Yet both were born later than 
Schefer. Does a similar consideration explain the absence of 
Eichendorff, Lenau, and Platen? A different case is that of Heine, 
whose vogue in America has already been studied, but not, I 
think, his reputation in England. Miss Hathaway’s indexes in- 
clude only German names, so it is not easy to tell how much 
critical attention was paid to the numerous anthologies of poetry 
that were published in England and America during her seventy- 
year span. 

One would not expect literary journals to care much about 
devotional literature, and the numerous translations from such 
writers as C. G. Barth, Franz Hoffmann, and Cristoph von 
Schmid—Nieritz, however, attracted some notice—find no 
echoes in these pages. I have a somewhat different feeling about 
hymnology, in view of the strong religious bent of the British 
court under Victoria. Catherine Winkworth’s Lyra germanica 
went through so many editions that it must have had a rather 
wide popularity; but probably the journals regarded it as some- 
thing other than literature. 

Finally, one is struck by the small number of references to 
Wilhelm Busch, to whom Miss Hathaway in my opinion does 
something less than full justice. For a good deal of Busch was 
translated, first and last, besides Max und Moritz, and of course 
there was in Busch a deep and even pessimistic note which 
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entitles him to more esteem then we accord the originator of a 
new type of comic strip. 

All told, Miss Hathaway’s book is an interesting and valuable 
contribution to the literature in its field, and reflects credit both 
on herself and on the distinguished scholar whose advice and 
assistance are unstintedly given to all who write dissertations 


under his direction. 
BAYARD Q. MoRGAN 


Stanford University 
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ERNST CHRISTIAN METZENTHIN 


Dr. Ernst CuRISTIAN PAUL METZENTHIN, for many years a 
member of the German department in the University of North 
Carolina, died at his home in Chapel Hill on July 22, 1936. 
Professor Metzenthin was seventy years of age. 

Born in Diessen, Germany, he received his early education 
in the Universities of Berlin and Leipzig, and upon his removal 
to the United States studied in the University of Pennsylvania, 
receiving his Ph.D. degree from that institution. Before coming 
to the University of North Carolina in 1918, he had served in 
the German departments of the University of Pennsylvania 
and Brown University. 

Professor Metzenthin was particularly interested in Old 
High German research. His Die Heimat der Adressaten des 
Heliand, published in 1922, was favorably received by German 
scholars of both America and Europe. Late in his sixties, at a 
time when most men are lightening their scholarly duties, he 
undertook an intensive study of the various Otfrid manuscripts 
with a view to establishing their identity and connection more 
clearly than had been done before. In this connection he twice 
visited the universities in which the manuscripts are located, 
making minute paleographic studies of the ancient writings with 
all the avidity of a young doctoral candidate. The first result 
of this activity was his “The Codex Discissus of Otfrid’s Evange- 
lienbuch,”’ published in 1931. This study presented a serious 
challenge to the long-held views of Kelle, Piper, Erdmann, and 
others, and it is to be deeply regretted that Professor Metzenthin 
did not live to complete the work. 

As a philologist, Dr. Metzenthin was an inspiring teacher, 
although it would be hard to say whether it was his range or his 
depth that made the most marked impression upon his students. 
He belonged to the day when no field was barred to the ambi- 
tious scholar. Trained for the ministry, he brought Greek and 
Hebrew into play in his classes, as well as his more theological 
learning. On the Germanic side he was at home alike in Low and 
High German as well as in kindred dialects such as Old English 
and Old Norse. 

Eston EVERETT ERICSON 
University of North Carolina 
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NIETZSCHE-ARCHIV, WEIMAR 


would be grateful to any owner of original Nietzsche-letters, 
if he would communicate immediately with Dr. Karl Schlechta 
(Weimar, Nietzsche-Archiv). 
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